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TO AND FROM TUNIS. 




HEN the burly captain of the Latteen, from 
Genoa to Tunis, via Cagliari, assured us 
on embarking at the latter place, that we 
should make Tunis in twenty hours, he 
probably did not intend to be better than his word. 
As it chanced, however, a strong, steady breeze, 
dead aft, sent him staggering along; and, without 
reducing our engines to half-speed, I doubt if we 
could have helped reaching our destination in less 
than four hours under the prescribed time. 

The Latteen was a jolly old English boat, with 
bulwarks like a sloop of war. She had been on aU 
sorts of stations, under all sorts of auspices, and was 
employed during the Crimean struggle in the pain- 
ful duty of transporting the wounded and prisoners. 
The storms of the Black Sea had certainly told upon 
her frame. She was what sailors call a very chatty 
craft. Whether from some rheumatic affections con- 
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tracted in her chequered career, or simply from the 
garrulity atteudant upon advancing age, her timbers 
talked incessantly ; and, at one time, grew so ani- 
mated as to awaken doubts whether the debate might 
not end in a division. 

The Latteen had British engines, and a truly 
British engineer — the antitype, be it said, of him 
whose inexplicable wrongs have so often provoked 
unfeeling laughter on the benches • of the Egyptian 
Hall. He had stuck to the Latteen through all her 
changeful destinies, for twenty-five years, chuckling 
with ill-concealed delight at every piece of evil 
fortune that occurred to her or to himself. The man 
was bursting with himiour. It twinkled in his little 
gray eye ; it mantled in his swelling cheek ; it spoke 
in every twitch of his nostril or eyelid ; it expressed 
itself (less agreeably) in the half-deferential digs he 
offered at one's ribs while narrating the last misad- 
venture that had happily befallen both. I am posi- 
tive old Maundrel was, nevertheless, a creature of 
the kindliest nature, and that this cynical delight in 
discomfiture was a kind of forced growth, springing 
from his limited opportunities for the indulgence of 
that keen sense of humour which was inherent in his 
composition. 

On the present occasion, his chagrin at our un- 
expectedly prosperous run was alleviated by two 
consolatory circoimstances. In the first place, the 
captain had been in a manner sold ; having, in his 
too cautiously expressed opinion, absurdly imder- 
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estimated the sailing or steaming properties of his 
boat. In the second, ^ We might — ^He-he-hee ! ' 
chuckled old Maundrel, 'just as well have waited for 
the mail we knew was coming timibling along over 
them hills from Portatorres. 'Twould have been in, 
in two hours, but, bless you ! we was in a hurry — 
WE was ! There's ten pigs and the Neapolitan 
consul on board — and off we goes ! ' 

The Sardinian overland mail for Tunis is, it must 
be owned, not so extensive as, on that account, to 
warrant much delay. We saw it once. On that 
occasion it had been waited for, by express order, 
and came off, at last, in great state, under the Sar- 
dinian flag, in a twelve-oared barge. We crowded 
to the side to see the process of lifting it on board. 
Up it came, a packet blunt and brown, like a middle- 
sized tea-cake. The captain slipped it in his pocket, 
and said : ' Go on a-'ed ! ' 

If anybody imagines for a moment that the 
Latteen fulfilled her printed troth of conveying us to 
Tunis Proper, it is only fair to dispel that illusion at 
once.. Tunis city is, from the anchorage, twelve 
miles by land and seven by water ; the latter route 
being impracticable for anything drawing more than 
three feet water, by reason of the ruins of Lower 
Carthage which repose beneath. 

We were accordingly sold into the hands of a 
party of savage banditti, calling themselves boatmen, 
at five francs a-head, and by them delivered at the 
fortress and harbour of Goletta. Hence, after a 
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brief interview with the custom-house authorities, 
we were allowed to make our way to Tunis in the 
best manner we could. To do so at all, however, 
proved to be no easy matter, there being only some 
half-dozen vehicles in the place, and those apparently 
bespoken. Pending the inquiry, we looked about us. 

Goletta is composed of a couple of dirty streets, a 
squalid square, and a prison-fortress. The latter 
probably has been but little strengthened since, in 
the days of Cromwell, the gallant Blake, in reply to 
a challenge from the Tunisians to 'do his worst,' 
knocked it about their ears. In the harbour lie 
rotting the magnificent remains of a fine two-decker, 
which hath never known the wave, having arrived at 
completion before it flashed upon the memory of the 
naval architect that six feet of water would be in- 
suflScient to float her out. But let us get on to Tunis. 

The scouts of our party have discovered an in- 
dividual who, with seeming reluctance, confesses 
himself the proprietor of a carriage and four. The 
equipage, it appears, is ready, round the comer, 
waiting for prey. The owner's intention was to 
have kept it concealed, until our increasing eager- 
ness to arrive at Tunis before the closing of the 
gates, at sunset, should induce the ofier of some ab- 
surd reward. But the indiscretion of a youthful 
accomplice has betrayed the game : hence the air of 
injured innocence assumed by the elder rogue, as he 
sulkily names thirty-five francs as the price of the 
journey — the usual terms being fourteen. 
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Anxious as we are to get on, human, and 
especially English, nature recoils from a bold-faced 
swindle. We offer twenty ; and, as the negotiation 
proceeds, the whole disengaged population of Goletta 
assemble to witness it. In the squalid square before 
mentioned, there is always a certain number of 
idlers prepared to bestow their undivided attention 
upon anybody else's business, however unimportant 
in detail. But the arrival of a band of strangers 
from Europe is an event suflSciently rare to move 
Goletta to its dirtiest hovel, and we find ourselves 
the centre of a circle of nearly a hundred deeply 
interested spectators. In the crowd are some im- 
posing turbans, crowning faces whose noble features, 
and grave, anxious, curious expression, would do 
honour to a deeper subject of debate. 

With every moment our audience increases. The 
passers-by join it as a matter of course. The sen- 
tinel on the drawbridge — who looks like a very dirty 
old woman with red trousers under her petticoats — 
can resist no longer ; but, swinging his musket care- 
lessly over his shoulder, becomes harmlessly absorbed 
in the multitude. A couple of prisoners, manacled 
together, and clanking about with scavengers' baskets 
on their backs, forget for a moment their miserable 
chains, till an almost imperceptible signal from an 
officer near reminds them that their interest in 
defrauding mankind is, for the present, suspended. 
But the bargain is at last concluded — twenty-eight 
francs. Up comes our quadriga (four horses abreast) 
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and we start through the gates at ftill gallop. 

After all, we reach Tunis with half an hour to 
spare, and, staggering and tumbling through the un- 
paved streets, arrive at the European quarter. It is 
raining heavily, the town is more than ancle-deep in. 
mud, and the entire population, male and female 
(such, at least, as are shod at all), are clinking about 
in pattens. There are but two hotels — the one dirty, 
the other dirtier. One is kept by the Bey's chief 
cook, who passes every alternate fortnight at the 
palace. At the other, an amiable French hostess 
does her best to make her guests forget that they are 
in the land of garlic and sour bread. We decide 
for the lady ; and, turning our backs to the splendid 
British consulate — the most imposing house in the 
town — move up a filthy lane which, already too nar- 
row, is half filled up with heaps of manure and 
debris of every kind, and descend at the portals of 
the Hotel de Fricandeau. 

We dress and dine. Attendance at the table 
d'hote noisy and various. As we enter, a gentleman 
at the top, who wears a ribbon on his breast, nods 
familiarly to us — and swallows a carving-knife ! We 
look aghast. The company only smile in a con- 
gratulatory manner, and mutter something that may, 
perhaps, be equivalent to the common eastern bene- 
diction — ' May it do you good,' or ' May your stomach 
be the better.' 

The wonder is not so much that one gentleman 
swallows his knife, as that many more do not inad- 
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vertently follow his example, for every individual 
present is using that implement in the capacity of a 
spoon. Science and practice have done much to 
divest this always interesting feat of its peril, and 
there would be little to cavil at, would the performers 
but abstain from using their knives as saltspoons too. 
The banquet proceeds. There is Monsieur Non- 
fait, the French vice-consul ; there is the Comte de 
Bongle, his compatriot; there is the Count Gules, 
equerry to the King of Sardinia, passing his month's 
conge in shooting and photography. (These latter 
gentlemen enter with us.) There is the skipper of a 
Maltese schooner, tearing his fish with his thick ropy 
fingers ; there is a gentleman attached to the Tunis 
opera, who sings between every mouthful ; and a few 
others. But our eyes are perpetually turning towards 
the knife-swallower. He sees it, though he does not 
look, and presently, taking his napkin, folds it care- 
fully and evenly, then, placing his fork and spoon 
within, bolts the whole at a gulp. 

* Who — ^who is that man ? ' we gasp into the 
turban of Mohamed, the Arab waiter. 
' Bosco ! ' responds Mohamed. 
It is even he. Bosco, the magician ! Bosco, the 
warrior ! For did he not fight under the banner of 
Napoleon — that greater magician still — amid the 
snows of Russia ? Was he not overthrown and 
speared by a Cossack ? And did he not pick that 
Cossack's pocket as fast as the victor rifled his ? 
Wounded and a prisoner, did he not cast his spells 
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over the hearts and understandings of his barbarous 
captors, and escape at last with six thousand livres in 
his pocket P 

He has been performing before the Bey, and has 
received from that potentate ten thousand piastres 
(two hundred and seventy pounds, sixteen shiUings, 
and eightpence), together with the order (seventh 
class) of the Spoon and Hedgehog. 

Honours and rewards have not spoiled the man. 
Bosco is affability itself. He orders three bottles of 
champagne, and sends it creaming round. It is 
vile : but to refuse it were viler. We drink to his 
future triumphs over common sense and the evidence 
of eyes. 

Now the magician produces a pack of suspicious- 
looking cards, with most dishonest faces ; and, after 
playing a few choice tricks, in which the cards are 
his humblest servants, observes : 

' I will now, gentlemen, show you a trick you 
shall remember as long as you live. You shall see 
that I know your thoughts.' 

One of our party — a quiet, shrewd, retentive in- 
dividual — is selected to have his secret counsels re- 
vealed. Bosco takes from his pocket-book a blank 
slip of paper, writes a few words, and gives it to our 
friend, with directions to place it, unread, in his 
bosom. Then he takes a pack of cards, prepares to 
deal them out, and desires our friend to stop him 
when he chooses. 

Slowly and regularly the cards drop from his 
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fingers. At the seventh, our friend cries suddenly — 

' Stop ! ' 

' Have the goodness to look at the paper in your 
vest.' 

He is obeyed : and, behold, there is distinctly 
written in French : 

'The gentleman desires me to stop at the seyenth card/ 

Wondrous man, farewell ! 

Who is for the Tunis opera? It is not far. 
Down the muddy lane, through a filthy alley, into 
a dark den, up a ladder, and we are in presence of 
the assembled fashion and loveliness of Tunis, list- 
ening to some sprightly music from Columella — an 
opera of which, we are ashamed to say, we never 
heard. 

The building was a stable two months since. The 
stalls retain both place and name. The pit is seventy 
feet long by ten broad. To the boxes the access is 
attended with some little difficulty. The British 
consul, who, as befits his dignity, occupies the best 
box, has, with his party, been hoisted up to his 
place, and the ladder is gone away to assist the wHy 
representative of French interests to his. Sweden, 
Sardinia, and the United States in like manner send 
their consuls to this opera ; and there is present also 
a mysterious man (Monsieur Touslemonde) who re- 
presents all these nations in turn, and sometimes — in 
the summer, when everybody leaves Tunis — all to- 
gether ! His personal history is as mysterious as his 
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ooiiupation ; for ho is Corsican by birth, French by 
ftti»iily, luul l^omburd by adoption. He is Tunisia 
miivi^rHul arbitrator and referee. In any doubt or 
(liflhujlty—no mattor of what nature, ' Consult Tous- 
htiijdiulo * Im tlu> wonl. 

Hut tho opiu'a arrives at a sudden close, and with 
it oiu* llrHt day in Tunis. 

I^[) (uirly. C'Oimt Gules sends word he has a 
HpiHiial ordor to viHit tho Hoy's palace, a mile or two 
out, and iiivitoM us to boar him company. In the 
iiM*an tinio, wo ascond to a lofty parapet and smoke 
tluj tnoruiuf,^ wood. Little is to be seen but flat roofs ; 
hut, tdoHo bonoath, an interesting scene is passing. 

Hightoon Arabs are gravely and deliberately 
building a wall. 

nio proeoHS is singular. Seven men are engaged 
in tlu^ preparation of a small clod of mortar, of whom 
one, after several feints and pauses, lays a portion of 
that cement, about two feet in length. The rest 
aHHomblo round, and, with solemn faces and heads a 
little on ouo side, examine and remark upon the pro- 
gross that has been made. Then one takes a stone 
from the pile, and hands it to another, who pats and 
presents it to a third, who prepares to lay it ; but he 
does not. Another of the party has made a remark 
which elicits a grave laugh. The stone is laid down, 
a pipe takes its place, and is passed round. After 
which the whole party squat upon their haunches, 
and fix their undivided attention upon one individual, 
who tells a story. 
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It must be a ftmny story, for all laugh till their 
sides shake; and it is no slight matter that will 
excite Arab risibility thus far. Presently, one of 
them starts suddenly to his feet, as though he were 
saying: 

'Come, old fellow, this wonH do. We can't 
listen all day, even to such fun as this ! Let's get on 
with the wall.' 

The rest reluctantly acquiescing, the stone is 
lifted, and actually laid upon the mortar. A brief 
consultation is held over it ; after which, a second is 
handed from the pile, and conveyed, in the manner 
before described, towards the wall. It does not 
reach it, however. Some point in the story just 
related has been simmering in the mind of one of 
the party. He bursts into a hearty laugh, and we 
fancy we hear him saying : 

' By your soul, now, Ali, and by the beard of the 
Prophet, was it as you tell us P Did he answer that 
Kafir of a silk-merchant in those to-be-remembered 
words?' 

Ali, the stone-bearer, drops his load, retouches 
the point of his narrative, and resumes the pipe, 
amidst the renewed applauses of his auditory. It is 
now time to take a little refreshment. Flat, deep- 
brown loaves, and some enormous onions, are pro- 
duced, and the progress of the works is postponed for 
one hour. 

We, on our part, descend, and accompany our 
friend, Count Gules, to the Bey's palace. At the 
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gate we are encountered by the captain of the guard, 
an officer of the household, and a sprinkKng of 
attendants. The former draws Gules aside, and, in 
a solemn whisper, entreats that not a word of 
English may be uttered. Italian, French (as much 
as you please); German, if you can; but no English. 
This looks well for English influence in Tunis ! But 
it is no matter. We Frenchify ourselves on the 
spot, and enter the mysterious precincts. 

Passing a marble fountain in the outer court, the 
officer of the household points significantly to the 
broad lip of the basin, and relates a sanguinary 
story : 

Forty or fifty years ago, there resided at the 
court of the reigning Bey, an Italian physician, 
Antonio Stanchi. This man, with the view of in- 
gratiating himself with the heir to the succession, 
resolved to destroy his master. One day the latter 
took his seat, as usual, to administer justice, and 
called for his pipe. A few whiffs, and the poor 
Boy fell insensible — dead. The tobacco had been 
poisoned. On the following day, the heir ascended 
the throne: Antonio Stanchi, who had made no 
secret of the deed, standing at his side, glorying in 
his success. The courts were filled with eager 
suitors : for the character of the new sovereign, for 
justice and moderation, stood deservedly high. The 
Bey took his pipe, gazed curiously into the bowl, 
put the delicate amber to his lips, and took it away 
again. There was clearly something on his mind. 
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Suddenly, he spoke : 

* I reward devotion, as I punish guilt. Stand 
there, before us, Antonio Stanchi. To your 
deed I owe my throne. To a similar deed, my 
successor may be indebted for his. Your skill is 
great. Give him his reward.' 

A peculiar sign accompanied the last word. The 
blood deserted Stanchi's visage, and never returned ; 
for, a lane was formed from the seat of justice even 
up to the marble fountain in the court beyond, and 
the assassin, dragged forth, was, within a minute, 
decapitated on its edge. 

Hypocrites as we are ! There is certainly nothing 
in the excellent Bey's villa to justify those ejacula- 
tions of ' Superba ! ' ' Bellissima ! ' &c., which formed 
the only coin in which we were permitted to repay 
the courtesy of our conductors. There is, in truth, 
a noble full-length picture of Louis-Philippe, in the 
tapestry, so finely wrought as to have the effect of a 
highly-finished work in oil; and there is also a 
beautiful Sevres and Dresden table: both, presents 
from the above-named monarch, who seems, as his 
conquests advanced in Africa, to have evinced quite 
a parental interest in this portion of it, and who 
actually built a chapel (which might easily be 
turned into a fort) on the most commanding site in 
the neighbourhood of the bay. There is, further, a 
portrait of the late Bey, Sidi Achmet, bestriding an 
impossible animal, before whose frantic and furious 
aspect, even a Rarey might quail. The creature is 
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balancing himself upon the tip of one of his hinder 
shoes, and if, under such trying circumstances, the 
Bey's features retained one quarter of the marvellous 
repose the artist has depicted, all honour to his 
equestrian pluck ! The remainder of the gallery did 
not detain us long. We did not care much for 
engravings, where we hoped for pictures; and 
tunny-fishing, Mazeppa, and the Village Barber, 
though excellent, are not new. 

His Highness the Bey resides chiefly at his 
palace, at Marsa, eight miles from Tunis ; where, in a 
large marquee, erected close beside the palace, he may 
be seen daily, during his stay, administering justice 
in patriarchal form, and with a wisdom and moder- 
ation which, in one invested with irresponsible 
power, can never be too highly commended. But, 
for the future of the country, the qualities evinced 
by Sidi Mahomed and his predecessors come too late. 

The fate of Tunis (the Regency, as it is still 
called, though its dependence on the Porte is but 
nominal), is a singular one. Certain to be, at no 
distant date, absorbed in the French territory, it is 
commencing, apparently just too late, a system cal- 
culated at once to develope the rich resources of the 
country, and to stimulate the energies of its dream- 
ing population to a par with European enterprise and 
activity. The last Bey, Sidi Achmet, who appears 
to have been a man of considerable administrative 
ability, originated reforms and abolished abuses 
(among others, that hideous one, the slave traffic), 
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with a perseverance which no doubt tended greatly 
to the moral and social elevation of his people. The 
present sovereign — after some temporary hesitation 
— entered frankly into the same policy ; has already 
done much, and promised more. To the laudable 
course thus pursued, France and England have, 
through their representatives, leant a hearty co- 
operation ; and if, in the case of the former, there 
has been, conjoined with its encouragement, a very 
evident desire to, further the ambition of the Bey to 
assert his absolute independence, we are not such 
lynx-eyed politicians as to grow grave at the reflec- 
tion that such independence, by depriving Tunis of 
the support of the Sultan and his allies, must leave 
her at the mercy of her powerftil neighbour. In the 
mean time, let it be recorded that whereas in the 
Crimean war gracious Tunis lent us ten thousand 
men — of whom only one-fifth were repaid — France 
hath given him an order, and we none. 

Nothing to be done to-day. It rains in torrents, 
and we are compelled to keep house till dinner. 
Much excitement in Tunis, relative to a miserable 
event that recently occurred, and which, as illustra- 
tive of Timisian prison-discipline, may be worth not- 
ing in its authentic shape, at which we took some 
pains to arrive : A month or two since, Pompeo 
Calci, a Lombard refugee, arrived in Tunis, and 
claimed the protection of the Sardinian consul. This 
was promised, under the sole and very reasonable 
condition^ that the man should by his conduct and 
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bearing prove himself deserving of it. But a few 
days, however, elapsed before Pompeo Calci became 
involved in a quarrel at the cafe, with a Hungarian 
(also a refugee), in which knives were drawn on both 
sides, and the Hungarian received a hurt so severe 
as, for a short time, to place his life in danger. 
Thereupon, Calci was delivered into custody of the 
Sardinian officials, of whom he was shortly after 
claimed by those of Austria, the wounded person 
being a subject of the latter power. He was given up. 
The Austrian consul was about to leave Tunis for a 
time, during which the affairs of the consulate were 
referred to the British representative. The latter, 
finding the prisoner an embarrassment, handed him 
over to the custody of the Tunisian police, by whom 
he was lodged in the general prison — a hideous 
dungeon — ^until his fate should be decided. 

In the mean time, the wounded man recovered 
and left the country. Calci was put upon his trial. 
Tfo one appeared against him ; but, instead of being 
set at liberty, he was conveyed back to that prison, the 
horrors of which will be better understood when it is 
explained that, for those immured there, — no bed, no 
food, no garment, no necessary of any description, is ' 
provided. The captive is dependent entirely upon 
the compassion of his friends and the charity of his 
fellow-prisoners. Now Pompeo Calci had no friend. 
The charity of his wretched companions was, as 
might be expected, quickly exhausted. The man 
was abandoned to his fate. Without food, almost 
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without clothes, covered with filth and vermin, the 
miserable man lay wasting slowly away : not in pain- 
less exhaustion, for, horrible as it may seem, it is, 
nevertheless, true, that he had gnawed his own hands 
in the protracted agonies of famine. His reason, 
however, had given way, and it was probably owing 
to this latter circumstance that his condition became 
known. The credit of having interfered on his be- 
half appears to have been principally due to the 
French residents at Txmis. He was removed from 
his wretched dungeon to the Goletta ; fed, clothed, 
and — as soon as his mental condition allowed — pro- 
vided with the means of quitting the scene of his 
sufferings. 

This morning, note from the general commanding 
the nearest French station, announcing to us the turn 
out of English ministry. We are rather out of the 
tide of the world, here, and depend chiefly upon 
charity for any cold scraps of news. Why trouble 
ourselves with political squabbles ? A few leagues 
hence lies the renowned spot where the lotos-caters 
swallowed their oblivious salads — and, it is to be 
feared, left none for seed. No matter. Away to 
Carthage ! 

Nine miles from Tunis, about three from the 
principal sites of the ancient city, stands, in a green 
confusion of orange, almond, olive, cypress, and palm- 
trees, the picturesque Moorish villa, Ghamart, erected 
by the hands of Christian slaves, just previous to the 
taking of Algiers, in eighteen hundred and sixteen. 
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Sere dwells tiie aatliar e£ & pLesaast book of 
eastern traTel, and. ar present. ExcaTstor-General, 
and DiscoTiBrer of Aneient FiurxticGaii Bdics*— to the 
British goTemmeiLt and public — a gczLtleman to 
whose zeal and persererance certain compartments of 
the Musenm already bear ample tesdmooT. An ex- 
c^ent oriental scholar and Hngnbt, and a personal 
friend of the reigning Bey^ it would hare been 
difficult to select a person better qnaHfied to condnct 
the interesting researches now in progress. "We have 
no introductions whatcTer; but, with the cool as- 
surance of British lion-seekers^ make no scrapie of 
marching straight upon Ghamart^ about the hour of 
noontide refection. Welcomed, rather like old ac- 
quaintance than errant strangers, we are at home at 
once in that kind and pleasant circle, and, luncheon 
finished, proceed to view the sites. 

Colimms, mosaics, yotive tablets, urns, Tases, la- 
chrymatories are around us, — ^the fruit of the later 
excavations. Some rich and beautiful mosaics are 
being packed in wooden cases, ready for the govern- 
ment vessel which is under orders to carry them to 
England. Bands of Arabs are sleepily grubbing 
away at different points, using nothing but a little 
garden-hoe to loosen the earth, and a smaU, shallow 
basket (about the size and form of a lady's bonnet of 
the present day) to remove it. Neither threat nor 
persuasion will induce them to avail themselves of 
an English pick or shovel — still less, a wheelbarrow. 

The researches at Carthage demand both patience 
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and industry. As many persons are probably aware, 
what remains of the queenly city lies concealed 
under two superincimibent empires — the Roman and 
the Saracen — reKcs of the latter being discoverable 
at the depth, perhaps, of ten or twelve feet ; of the 
former, at some feet lower ; a circumstance the self- 
elected Laureate of our party endeavoured to com- 
memorate^ in the album kept by a member of the 
circle at Ghamart, as follows : 

Carthage, half -buried in the dominant waves, 
Looks up through Roman floors and Saracen graves : 
Thus man's intelligence, that from the mould 
Creates new empires— gives us back the old. 

Here, arrived at the most interesting point of our 
excursion, circumstantial narrative must pause, not 
willing, even in this sketchy form, to anticipate 
details a few months will probably give to the world 
from the pen of the excavator himself. Conse- 
quently, I do not hint how, having exhausted 
Carthage, its cisterns, coins, and catacombs, we jour- 
neyed to Porto Ferina, eight miles distant from the 
site of Cato's city, XJtica, making excursions to the 
latter, still under the guidance of our kind friends of 
Ghamart, as occasion warranted. 

Of TJtica, the second great city of Africa, so little 
remains above the ground, that travellers have been 
found to assert that all trace of its site have disap- 
peared. This, however, is by no means the case. 
The sea, that once washed the very walls, has been 
forced gradually back by the vast deposits brought 
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down the river, Bagrada, from the surrounding hills. 
An Arab village, Bou-shata, crowns the highest 
portion of the site, and looks down upon a few 
masses of masonry — a wall or two, a sunken gate- 
way, &c., which comprise all that remains unburied 
by the unwearied sexton — Time. But mounds and 
trenches are left, and the position and limits of the 
city may be, with little difficulty, ascertained. 

It was within a few miles of this place that the 
army of Attilius Regulus was stated by the historian 
to have been brought to a stand by the big snake. 
I shot one of that animal's descendants, that came 
swimming across the Bagrada to reconnoitre us, but 
as his skin, when measured, fell short of his great 
ancestor's by one hundred and seventeen feet, we 
abandoned the degenerate specimen to the wolf and 
jackal ! 

A melancholy accident marked our stay at Porto 
Ferina. The medical officer of the Hubble, gun- 
boat (lent by government to the reverend Excavator, 
and then lying in the bay) had passed a night on 
shore. After breakfasting with us, he sent for his 
boat's crew, to return on board. The day was rough 
and gusty, and the ship lying two miles out, on 
account of an intervening sand bar on which a heavy 
surf was breaking. Mrs Excavator earnestly dis- 
suaded him from embarking imtil the wind and sea 
had moderated. The doctor, however, persisted, and 
we all accompanied him to the port. He was to land 
again in the evening, and bring some trifling articles 
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from the ship. The party were in high spirits : 
' For goodness' sake/ said one of them, laughing, 
as the doctor jumped into the boat, ' though you^re 
drowned yourself — take care of the mustard ! ' 

Away they dashed, the medico and his six men. 
Scarcely had they gone half-a-mile when a terrific 
black squall came hurtling down upon the bay. The 
boat heeUng over, the man who held the main sheet 
at once let go, but his comrade, in charge of the 
gaff-halyards, unfortunately doing the same, the sail 
came bodily down, and, hanging over the boat's side, 
filled like a bag with water, and weighed her gun- 
wale imder. The doctor, encumbered with a heavy 
boat-cloak, clung for a few minutes to the submerged 
boat, but sunk ; before we, who saw them struggling 
in the water, could get off a native boat to their 
assistance. His body was not found for some days. 
One young sailor was picked up floating on the surface. 
He had never gone down, but had died of apoplexy, 
induced by the shock and immersion. Another of 
the crew had actually swam back within hail of the 
Arab sentry ; but thinking, as he said, that he could 
be of more service among his struggling shipmates, 
gallantly returned to the scene of the accident. 

The medical officer and the young sailor were 
buried side by side in a Kttle garden, on the very 
brink of the beautiful bay. Head-stones were placed 
over the graves, and some gentle hands planted 
flowers around their place of rest, whose lives seem 
subject to as uncertain a tenure. 
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How we subsequently travelled to Zah-Wagh, 
and there, in a wild settlement, at the foot of noble 
mountains, among rats and ruins, and peaches and 
panthers, neglected by our Arab purveyors, and sub- 
sisting chiefly upon blackbirds (four-and-twenty to a 
pie), we hunted out ruined villages, of which there 
are enough in the Regency to dower a whole legion 
of owls' daughters — must remain a matter of con- 
jecture or imagination. Be it rather recorded — as 
late and loyal tidings from the shores of Dido — ^that 
the yoxmg illustrious visitor who (in healthful con- 
trast to as terrible a fire of balls and breakfasts as 
ever opened upon Midshipman Royal) recently 
scrutinized the scenes above described, had his 
laudable curiosity rewarded by the discovery of a 
small but beautiful relic, which, forwarded to the 
Museum, will not excite the less interest from 
bearing the name of the Alfred Modax. 





A VERY LIKELY STORY. 




SPARKLING April morning greeted me, 
as, after an unbroken absence of 30 years, 
I set foot once more on English ground, 
at Deal. Circumstances that seemed fatal 
to my hopes of future happiness on earth, had in- 
duced me, at the age of twenty-five — at which period 
I had served eight years in the British cavalry — to 
sever myself from home and country, profession and 
friends. 

I got into the train at Deal. There was only one 
other passenger in the compartment : a stout middle- 
aged man, with a rosy good-natured face, and a 
curious habit of pursing up and then separating his 
chubby lips, with a kind of smack — as though he 
were kissing something. 

At first, I took this sound as the preliminary to 
some observation, and turned, with proper poKteness, 
to receive it, but nothing followed. On the contrary, 
my companion appeared, as we proceeded, to retire 
more and more into himself. He was immersed in 
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gloomy meditation, the lively, not to say humorous, 
expression departing utterly from his face, until, at 
length, to my profound astonishment, he suddenly 
threw himself back in the corner of the carriage, and 
burst into tears ! 

There was something at once touching and absurd 
in the agitated workings of that jolly face, the quiver- 
ing of that chubby lip. His emotion increased ; he 
sobbed aloud. It appeared absolutely incumbent on 
me, his only fellow-traveller, to offer some remark. 

' You suffer, sir, I fear,' I observed. 

' In mind, severely, sir.' (He made a manifest 
effort at self-control.) ' I am smack ashamed of my- 
self, I ask your smack pardon. Few things, I may 
affirm, could have wrung from me an exhibition of 
smack feeling such as this : an emotion strong enough 
to have engaged the kind and well-meant smack 
sympathy of a chance companion smack,' concluded 
the traveller. 

I murmured some words intended to be consola- 
tory, covered by the rumbling of the train. 

' This,' resumed my companion, * is the smack 
Ann ' 

He clapped his handkerchief suddenly to his eyes, 
and again his broad shoulders heaved with the 
violence of his agitation. 

I was not quite certain what he meant by * Ann,^ 
^^d, having nothing to add to my former observa- 
tions, held my peace. 

* Smack,^ said the traveller, at last ; ' this is the 
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anniversary of one of the most singular and mysteri- 
ous events in the annals of English crime (I may add, 
also, in those of medico-chirurgical science) ; one, my 
good smack sir, that has been the source of much 
smack suffering to a very old and smack valued 
friend of mine. And, what is most remarkable, 
this very compartment of this very carriage, number 
one hundred smack and fifty-three, was the scene 
of the extraordinary occurrence to which I smack 
refer.' 

* You interest me extremely,' I answered, * and, 
were not the remembrance apparently too painful, I 
should be tempted to inquire further.' 

* So far smack, my dear smack sir, from suffering 
in the recital, I find it my only real smack comfort,' 
sighed the traveller ; ^ especially when, as in the 
present instance, I am smack certain of such smack 
attention.' 

' You do me only justice, sir ; I shall listen with 
the utmost interest. And I beg you will not spare 
me the nunutest detail,' said I, settling myself com- 
fortably in my seat. 

* Then here smack goes,' rejoined my companion, 
brightening up [with amazing suddenness, and slip- 
ping his handkerchief into his pocket. 

Thus (for the sake of brevity, I omit the smacks) 
proceeded his narrative : 

' It was, as I have said, the anniversary of this 
day, the very dawn of that changeful month which, 
I have generally observed, however it may end, 
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almost invariably commences with a smile, that two 
persons took their seats in this identical carriage, 
number one hundred and fifty-three. The one was 
a man of sixty-four or five, tall and dignified, his 
manner and bearing characterized by that kind of 
languid grace which betokens the highest breeding. 
He was wrapped in a coat lined with costly furs, and 
wore a travelling cap with gold band, from which 
peeped forth brown and glossy curls, " the skull that 
bred them in the sepulchre '' — ^in fact, a wig. 

* He was accompanied by a young lady of hand- 
some, but^ how shall I characterize them? deter- 
mined, features; large, gray, searching eyes; a cold 
fixed mouth, as if the teeth within were in a state of 
continual clench ; altogether, a masterful aspect, 
which, allowing temper to correspond, would induce a 
person of moderately weak nerves to prefer the society 
of a fine yoxmg panther, and which, in the present 
instance, certainly suggested the idea of the old 
gentleman^s being rather in her custody, than in her 
company. These two were, like ourselves to-day, the 
only tenants of the compartment. 

* The train, sir, proceeded on its way, and, in due 
course, entered the Long Timnel; in the middle of 
which three plate-layers were at the moment engaged 
in some work or inspection. Their names (you asked 
for the minutest details) were Michael O'Loughlin, 
Cornelius Podgerbot, and David Llewellyn Jones. 
O'Loughlin had a wife and three children ; also an 
aunt, who suflered from rheimiatism. But these 
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particulars, though mentioned in deference to your 
wish, are, in effect, not material to the stor5^ 
r ' The men I speak of, had plenty of notice of the 
train's approach, and retired, with their torches, into 
one of the small recesses provided for such occasions. 
Half an hour later, the three emerged from the tunnel 
pale and agitated, and, hurrying to the nearest sta- 
tion, made a most extraordinary statement. 

'They affirmed that, at the moment of the train's 
passing the recess, when, consequently, the glare of 
their torches fell right upon the passing objects, they 
beheld an old gentleman and a young lady engaged 
in a desperate struggle, each making frantic efforts 
to force the other from the carriage, the door of 
which swung open. 

' No cries could be distinguished in the wild roar 
of the train, but if any were uttered it was not by 
the female combatant, whose white resolute face, 
glowing eyes, and set teeth, were perfectly, though 
but for an instant, revealed to the horrified witnesses. 
Her hands were buried in the furs about the neck of 
her antagonist, much as a tiger might clutch a deer, 
and the man appeared in the act of succumbing to 
her superior force. A few yards more, and an object 
was distinctly seen to fall from the carriage. The 
door swung to ; the train whirled away. 

^ Hurrying to the spot where the body was seen 
to fall, the men commenced an eager search ; strange 
to say, nothing could be found ! Some spots that 
looked like blood, were certainly distinguishable on 
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the surface of the rail ; some bits of rent fur, a 
glove; but where was the mangled and disabled 
body? They examined, as they thought, every 
square inch up to the tunnePs mouth — ^perhaps a 
hundred yards — when one of the party, who had 
returned a pace or two for closer scrutiny, uttered 
a sudden shout, which brought the others to his 
side. 

' It was Michael O'Loughlin, who was standing, 
with his torch uplifted, gazing with starting eyes, 
like a shying horse, at some object on the ground. 
It was a woman* 8 foot; a foot, small and delicately 
moulded, clothed in an open-worked silk stocking, 
and a purple jean slipper with a rosette. It was set 
firmly on the earth, protruding, as it were, from the 
dark side-wall of the txmnel. Thus, coming sud- 
denly into the light of the torches, it seemed as 
though the body to which it belonged, concealed 
within, had put forth its lower extremity in order to 
trip up the startled searcher. 

* " Why, blow me ! here is a game ! " was the 
natural comment of Cornelius Podgerbot. " How- 
ever did she get in there ? " 

' '* Anyhow, it's a pretty little foot as ever I see, 
remarked Llewellyn Jones. 

*He stooped to touch it, but jumped back in 
horror, as a man might who had grasped a snake 
for a twig. It had come away in his hand ! Sir, the 
foot had been cut clean o£F, about three inches above 
the ankle. No blood was visible ; the vessels were 
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clearly exhausted. There was scarcely any stain or 
discoloration, and the severed organ looked more 
like an exquisite imitation of nature, than a limb 
torn with violence from the parent trunk. 

* But where was the body ? The walls were 
intact ; there was no place of concealment, no exca- 
vation where such an object could by any possibility 
have escaped their scrutiny. After a few minutes, 
the first excitement having subsided, a feeling of 
8uper8titiou8 horror begaa to creep over the men. 
With one accord, as stricken with a sudden fear, 
they hastened into the outer day. 

* Pembridge Station was distant scarcely a mile, 
and less than ten minutes had elapsed before they 
were breathlessly recounting what had happened in 
the ears of the astonished station-master. There was 
no discrediting their narrative, backed by such a 
witness as that which one of the party now pro- 
duced, unrolling it from his handkerchief and neck- 
cloth. It was therefore resolved to telegraph at 
once to London, requesting that the police might be 
on the look-out for the train, which would not be 
due at the terminus for nearly another hour. 

'Quickly flashed the warning words along the 
wire: 

' " Police — stop — first-class — old gent — fur — 
brown wig-murder." 

* It chanced that, at the moment of the train in 
question being due, Inspector Gimlett, of the L. 
division. Detective, was leaning idly against the 
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station-rails. His eye, which seemed to sweep in 
everything, fell upon a tall pale person, in a furred 
Qoat and travelKng-cap, who descended from a first- 
class carriage, taking a pinch of snuff. 

'The trifling act I have mentioned sufficed to 
awake Mr Gimlett's general suspicions. Who on 
earth, even though active and sure-footed, would 
select the instant of getting out of a railway car- 
riage hardly come to a stand, for taking a pinch of 
snuff? The inspector winked at a subordinate 
near, who directly proffered his assistance to the 
tall gentleman, and strolled on. A hubbub that had 
first aroused Mr Gimlett from his meditations had 
increased. ? 

* " I tell you, fellow, you've mistaken your 
man ! " vociferated a burly individual, who had 
also a fur collar and a brown wig. " I'm an 
alderman. I'm a magistrate. I'm Sir Tibbley 
Winks, of Aldersgate and Finsbury-square. I'm — 
' Murder,' sir ? " 

< (( Yery good. Sir Tibbley," said a policeman, 
who had his hand lightly on the old gentleman's 
shoulder. '* Perhaps you'd walk into the office for a 
moment." 

' " Office, sir ! I'll walk into my own chariot, 
and nothing else ! " bawled the civic dignitary. 
" There it is — them two bays — a waiting " 

'"iS^(?p.'" said the steady voice of Inspector 
Gimlett, who had wrought his way through the 
throng, irresistible as the instrument whose name he 
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bore. " This gentleman is Sir TIbbley Winks, the 
active and worshipful city magistrate. It is alto- 
gether a mistake — Sir Tibbley will excuse it — public 
duty — crowded station — ^hem! See Sir Tibbley's 
luggage taken to his carriage instantly. Now, 
ninety-two, follow me.'' 

* There appeared to have been some difficulty 
about cabs, as the taU traveUer was stiU taking 
pinches of snuff, on the platform, as if he were firing 
minute guns of distress. Surrounded by some rather 
effeminate-looking luggage, and attended by the 
porter-poKceman, he was smiling, indeed, but there 
was an evident restlessness in the glances he cast on 
every side, as cab after cab declined his signal to 
come and take up. With the approach of Mr 
Grimlett, however, the unpopularity of the fare 
disappeared. 

* " Here, one of you ! '* cried the inspector. 

*Six cabs immediately drew up. He engaged 
the two first. 

' " What shall we do with the lad/s luggage, 
sir ? " asked Mr Gimlett, blandly. 

* " The la — la *' stammered the traveller. 

* " Silk stockings, and sich ? '' put in nimiber 
ninety-two, officiously. 

'His inspector rebuked him with a look, and 
repeated his question. 

' " The ' lady's,' my good friend ? " said the dig- 
nified traveller, who had regained his composure ; 
*' I am alone." 
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< " Very good, sir. Put the gentleman's two 
bonnet-boxes on the roof, crinoline and parasol on 
the box, parcel of shawls, satin mantilla, and reticule 
inside. Heavy baggage in the second cab. Now, 
sir, all ready, please. If you wish to set this Kttle 
business straight, o£F-hand, we can call on the 
coroner at once, you know, on our way to the — 
hum " 

* " If, by the hum, you mean your confounded 
station, by all manner of means,'^ said the traveller, 
"let us avoid that paradise. Besides, I have the 
pleasure of knowing the excellent coroner, Mr 
Smoothly Slirr ; so come along. After yow." 

* " No, impossible," said the polite inspector, and 
followed the traveller into the cab ; number ninety- 
two taking charge of the luggage in the other. 

* That excellent public officer, Mr Slirr, occupied 
a large mansion in the neighbourhood of Russell- 
square. The day I am speaking of happened to be 
his birthday, and he was entertaining a party of 
friends at dinner, when the cab drove up to the door, 
and Mr Gimlett sent up his card and that of the 
traveller. 

* In an instant, down rushed Mr Slirr, his napkin 
in his hand. He shook hands warmly with the 
stranger, greeting him by the name of Lovibond, 
and begged him to alight. 

* Mr Gimlett, who was apparently a little hurt at 
being overlooked, here interposed, and briefly ex- 
plained that the main object of their visit was to 
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request the worthy coroner to hold an inquest at 
once, in order that Sir Charles Lovibond might 
either proceed to his own residence without further 
detention, or to the county jail, as the case might 
be ; thus avoiding the preliminary annoyance of 
appearing before another magistrate, who might 
worry the applicant with no end of questions, and, 
very likely^ require the attendance of witnesses. 

* Mr Slirr admitted the force of the argument. 

* " But the jury," he said, pausing ; " we fnust 
have a jury, eh, Gimlett ? " 

'Mr Gimlett acquiesced in the desirability of 
adhering to this popular form. 

* " At this late hour, you see," resumed Mr Slirr 
— " Ha ! stay. By the most singular good fortune, 
my dinner-party comprises exactly twelve. They 
will, I am sure, at my request, suspend poKtics for 
five minutes, and form themselves into a friendly 
little jury." 

' The good-natured coroner hastened back to his 
dining-room, and returned in a minute or so with 
the intelligence that everything had been comfort- 
ably arranged ; a jocular resolution having moreover 
been hastily put and carried, that the intended per- 
quisition should last no longer than the new magnum 
just brought in.' 

* But, really, my good sir,' I interposed at this 
point, * your narrative, though of remarkable inter- 
est, is hardly, let me observe, consistent with those 

VOL. 1. 3 
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miles of jurisprudence such as, I faintly remember, 

prev ' 

' Forgive me,' interrupted my companion ; ' you 
have probably been absent some time from this 
country, and are consequently not smack aware of 
the searching and much-needed reforms that have 
taken place in our civil and smack criminal code/ 

* Proceed, sir, I beg,' said I. 

* Mr Slirr kept covenant with his lively jury. 
He commenced the proceedings by reminding them 
that the real — ^he had nearly said the only — duty in- 
cumbent upon them, was to respect the feelings of 
the highly-popular accused: a gentleman society 
could ill spare, even for the few hours they were 
about to employ in giving a fresh burnish to his 
character. So much for that innocent person. He 
said, emphatically, " innocent," for the jury knew, 
as well as he, the coroner, that everybody was 
innocent, till, et cetera. — " Pass the claret, Tipler." 
— Secondly, he begged to deprecate most earnestly 
the indulgence of any idle curiosity as to the mere 
facts of the case, inasmuch as such a proceeding 
might savour of an uncourteous distrust as to the 
competency of that superior tribunal which was paid 
— and very handsomely paid — for looking into this 
sort of thing. 

'A juryman inquired, amidst some disapproba- 
tion, where was the body upon which they were, at 
the moment, allegorically seated ? 
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'Inspector Gimlett informed the court that the 
body had not yet come to hand, but that one foot 
was confidently expected by the train at eight forty- 
five. Other members might follow. 

'A short desultory conversation ensued, which 
was stopped by the coroner's glancing significantly 
at the exhausted magnum, and suggesting that they 
had better consider their verdict. They immediately 
brought in. Murder. 

' " Murder, eh ? " said the coroner to the fore- 
man. *'A11 right, old fellow. There you are" (he 
hastily recorded it), "and here's the thingamy" 
(giving the warrant to Mr Gimlett). "Dine with 
me to-morrow, Lovibond, after the trial ? Devon- 
shire mutton." 

* " With the greatest pleasure," repKed Sir 
Charles, and waving a farewell to the jury, with- 
drew. 

' They drove direct to Oldgate. 

* Although the apartment into which Sir Charles 
was inducted, was, in point of fact, one of the most 
luxurious in the prison, it so little satisfied his fas- 
tidious taste, that, after partaking of some stewed 
pigeons d la crapaudine, and a few glasses of very 
tolerable Burgundy, he sent for the governor, and 
inquired how long it was probable he might be 
detained ? 

' The governor replied that the usual weekly 
assize would be held on Thursday. 

* On Thursday ! And this was only Monday ! 
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And Sir Charles had engaged himself to dinner to- 
morrow ! Could nothing be done to accelerate the 
dilatory action of the law ? 

* The governor felt all the hardship of Sir 
Charles's position. There was but one remedy — a 
royal commission. Good thought ! The Home 
Secretary was at that very moment a guest at 
"Windsor. Supposing that the necessary forms 
could be gone through, and that the judges were in 
town, the trial might take place to-morrow, at the 
usual hour. He would at once set the telegraph at 
work. 

* The amiable and zealous governor was as good 
as his word, and such success attended his well- 
meant efforts, that everything was settled, the bill 
was found, and the commission was opened by ten 
o^clock on the following morning. 

' The prisoner, who had passed an excellent night, 
rose in high good-humour, and dressed himself with 
unusual care. The papers of the previous evening, 
in second, third, and even fourth editions, had made 
this remarkable case so widely known, that, long 
before the opening of the doors, crowds besieged the 
different entrances. 

*The judges (Squall and Rumpus) took their 
seats with their accustomed punctuality. 

* Counsel for the prosecution, learned Attorney- 
General, assisted by Mr Bullseye, Q.C., and Mr 
Owdyce. Part of the prisoner — Mr Serjeant Calan- 
tine, and Mr Egbert Bee. 
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' Mr Bullseye apologized for the absence of his 
leader, who was engaged in nine other cases of equal 
importance with that now about to be submitted to 
their iudships. He himseK had been engaged (at 
whist) till near six o'clock that morning, but had 
had abundant opportunity, during breakfast, to look 
into the case, and found himseK in a position to lay 
five to four with the learned judge (Rumpus) that he 
landed a verdict safe, before luncheon. 

* The court declined the bet, pointing out to Mr 
Bullseye the serious public inconvenience that might 
ensue, should the example be so extensively followed 
by the prisoner, jury, and others, as to call for the 
establishment of a regular ring, before the com- 
mencement of each case. 

' Mr Bullseye bowed acquiescence, and, resuming 
his address, called upon the jury to banish from their 
minds all idea of the case before them. (Three jurors 
pocketed their fourth editions — three others made a 
hasty note of the learned counsel's observation — the 
foreman simply winked.) It would be but a brief 
procedure, he might add, not more than a " foot " in 
length, but he did not expect them to appreciate his 
little joke, until they had heard what was to follow. 
If, by chance, any individual of that useful and 
talented body, the reporters for the press, were pre- 
sent (a laugh, and tremendous scratching of pens), 
he would request them to record it, " a foot." — Well, 
to the facts. 

* " On a lovely evening in early June, nine hundred 
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and seventy years ago, the ancestor of the prisoner at 
the bar first landed on these shores. That he was a 
man of humane and gentle character, and refined tastes, 
is sufficiently proved by the fact that, in those turbu- 
lent times, no record exists of his having burned a 
castle, ravaged a nunnery, or broiled a Jew ! Might 
it not be fairly expected that a man so gracious 
would be the honoured father of a line of no less 
scrupulous sons, wags, beaux, statesmen, poets, 
queen's counsel ; men whose ardent love of truth, 
and hate of blood, would embalm them for ever in 
the retentive memory of the land their virtues had 
adorned P Alas ! alas ! '^ 

* Mr Bullseye would not detain the jury by 
tracing, through nearly nine centuries and a half, 
the history of this remarkable family, but would ask 
them to look at once at Am, their miserable descend- 
ant, cowering under the glance of the justice he had 
ofiended and defied ! 

' He would restrain his feelings, which had, for a 
moment, got the better of him. "The prisoner, 
gentlemen, entered the railway station at Deal, 
purchased two first-class tickets, and, accompanied 
^J a young lady of prepossessing appearance, got 
into a carriage, assisted in doing so by a porter, to 
whom, in defiance of the by-laws hanging up before 
him, handsomely fjpamed, he gave a fourpenny piece. 
I mention this fact as showing that habitual contempt 
for all legal enactments which cropped out (to use a 
figurative expression) so fearfully a few minutes later. 
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^ " Before leaving, the prisoner desired to purchase 
a biscuit, and, finding none were to be had, express- 
ed his dissatisfaction in language of considerable 
strength. This apparently trivial fact is of the 
highest importance. It will be my duty to prove 
to you, gentlemen, that the prisoner, on leaving, was 
in a condition of extreme hunger^ 

^The learned counsel went on to state that, on 
the train arriving at London-bridge, the young lady 
alluded to was missing. In the mean time a tele- 
gram had been forwarded requesting the apprehen- 
sion of the prisoner, and this was speedily followed 
by the arrival of three witnesses, who related what 
they (the jury) would presently hear, and brought 
with them a young lady's foot, with silk stocking 
and brodequin complete. No trace of the body had 
been discovered I The mutilated remains of the 
unhappy girl were not to be found in the tunnel 
whose cavernous depths witnessed this atrocious 
deedr They could not have hopped away upon the 
leg that was left. He had a theory. It was 
strange ! It was startling ! But ill would it beseem 
the wig he wore, should he shrink from the pro- 
mulgation of any theory, no matter how repugnant 
to common sense, that might serve his client, or 
possess the very slightest chance of finding credence 
with a British jury. 

* They had all studied natural history. Indul- 
gence in recreative science was a fanuliar character- 
istic of that admirable class which poured into the 
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British jury-box its treasures of patriotism, of wis- 
dom, and of wit. This bottle '' (holding up a small 
phial) " contains a colourless liquid and invisible 
animalculae. The jury would instantly recognize 
those curious nomads as members of a deeply- 
interesting family, the infusoria. They were distin- 
guished by the most complete imanimity of taste and 
touching harmony of purpose. Their whole time 
was passed in eating each other. 

* ^* Size in the case of these happily-constructed 
children of nature, seemed to be of no consequence 
whatever. A sharp-set individual of the race has 
been seen to attack and swallow a friend as large as 
— nay, larger than — himself, and to be none the 
worse for his repast ! They would bear this fact in 
mind." 

* Anthropophagy (Mr BuUseye continued), pro- 
perly 80 called, had not flourished in England for a 
very considerable period. He believed that there was 
no absolute record of the practice, since that case in 
which a gentleman of half-Highland, half-negro ex- 
traction — Mr Alexander (commonly called "Sawney") 
Bean — cut a very distinguished figure. " Time, which, 
according to the poet, eats all sorts of things (edax re- 
rum), has, it must be owned, revolutionized the whole 
science of gastronomy. But, though it has changed, 
it has not abolished, innocent and primitive tastes. 
Horses, and, he believed, donkeys, were eaten in the 
polished salons of Paris. Was it too much to inquire, 
if donkeys, why not men ? Again, let him ask, what 
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becomes of the innumerable letters of the alphabet 
advertised for, day by day, and year by year, yet 
which never come to hand ? What, for example, 
becomes of the friend for whom, in difficulties, you ad- 
vance the simi of fifty pounds P Do you ever meet 
him again ? Never. Is he dragged to some suburban 
shambles and eaten ? Is he simply devoured by re- 
gret at his own inability to come up to time ? Your 
knowledge of the man precludes the latter theory. 
Then, by the exhaustive process, it must be the 
former.^' 

. ' The learned counsel had little more to add. 
There was his theory. He did not ask them to ac- 
cept it. It was theirs, to take or leave. He would 
conclude by a simple summary of his facts. He had 
shown: 

'1. That the prisoner, on quitting Deal, was 
almost frantic with hunger. 

* 2. That the young woman entered the tunnel, 
and never came out (at least, in her original form) . 

* 3. That Anthropophagy cannot yet be classed 
among the many extinct vices of our virtuous land. 

* 4. That, strange as it may appear, one creature 
can consume another bigger than itself, without 
greater inconvenience than may naturally result from 
eating an over-hearty dinner. 

* He left the matter, with the most complete con- 
fidence, to their decision. One word more. The 
learned judge wotdd, probably, tell them that, should 
they entertaia any doubt, the prisoner was entitled 
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to the benefit of that doubt. He would, however, 
respectfully suggest that, seeing how often prisoners 
had enjoyed such puUs, it was high time justice had 
her innings. He claimed the doubt on behalf of the 
crown. 

* Sundry witnesses were then examined, and 
among others, of course, the three plate-layers. At 
the evidence of the latter the learned judge (Squjdl) 
pricked up his ears. 

' "But, surely, brother Bullseye," said the judge, 
'* your own witnesses contradict your theory ! They 
saw the body flung from the carriage. How then 
could it have been disposed of in the way you sug- 
gest ? '' 

I do not, my lud," replied Mr Bullseye, 
usually deal in hyperbolic praise ; but your ludship 
will permit me to say that nothing short of your 
ludship's superhuman penetration could have so 
immediately, and with such needle-like precision, 
touched the one weak point in our case ! The wit- 
nesses may have been deceived " 

' " But, really, your theory '' 

' *"My lud, my lud," responded the learned 
coimsel with some heat, " if your ludship can find a 
better, I beg you will do so.*' 

' The little skirmish over, the name of Dr Chip- 
ham was called, and that distinguished physician, 
surgeon, and comparative-anatomist, entered the 
witness-box, and was examined by Mr Owdyce. 

' After some preliminary questions : 
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'''You have, I believe, Dr Chipham," said Mr 
Owdyce, " expended much inquiry into the prolonga- 
tion of vitaKty, under embarrassing circumstances ? " 

' " I have/* 

* " In the pursuit of this investigation, you 
have experimented upon a large number of living 
animals ? '' 

' " I have/' 

' " May I ask how many ? " 

* " About thirteen thousand." 

' " Of what species, doctor ? " 

'"Cats, rats, bats, sprats, dogs, frogs, hogs, 
donkeys, monkeys, bab '' 

''* Babies, sir?'' exclaimed Mr Justice Squall, 
hastily. 

* " — Boons, my lord, racoons, and all the larger 
and smaller British birds, especially the finch family," 
concluded the philosopher. 

' " What was the usual nature of your experi- 
ments ? " 

' " I generally cut off a limb or two, sometimes 
all/' 

' '^ In the course of science, you have had occa- 
sion to deprive such and such animals of a limb or 
two, sometimes all," repeated Mr Owdyce, thought- 
fully. "Now, sir, let me ask you what effect 
usually followed ? " 

' " In the case of one limb (I speak of quadru- 
peds)," said the doctor, "lively, but spasmodic, 
action in the remaining members ; two limbs, em- 
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barrassment in movement, weakness, agitation ; three 
Kmbs, great depression of spirits, accompanied with 
disinclination to rise ;/owr limbs, generally death." 

* " In respect to the biped — say, for example, the 
human subject — does your experience enable you to 
guess, sir, whether an individual deprived of one 
foot, could hop away on the other ? " 

' " That would depend somewhat on the nervous 
system, I take it." 

' " Suppose the case of a delicate young lady ? " 

^ " I should say, impossible.*' 

' The witness withdrew. 

* The prisoner, who had paid marked attention to 
the latter testimony, and had been observed to glance 
repeatedly at the judge (Rumpus), as noting the 
effect of the evidence on the mind of that eminent 
lawyer, here handed down a slip of paper, which was 
passed on to his counsel, Mr Serjeant Galantine. 
The latter smiled, nodded approvingly, and gave it 
to his junior, Mr Egbert Bee, who crammed his 
handkerchief into his mouth, and bent over his 
papers, with a suffused brow. 

* " If," said Mr Justice Rumpus, '' the prisoner 
desire to make any direct communication to the 
court, we are ready to hear it." 

* "Hem," said Mr Serjeant Galantine, "my lud, 
hem " 

' Gounsel conferred together, and the paper was 
handed across the table to the attorney- general, who 
had just come in. A smiling conversation ensued. 
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and the judge, whose curiosity became powerfully- 
excited, again interposed; remarking that, as the 
paper in question had been submitted to all parties, 
there could be no possible objection to the court's 
participation in the " secret." 

'Now, the slip, in fact, contained a simple 
though masterly sketch, in the burlesque style, of 
the judge himself: full credit being given by the 
artist to the preponderance of nose and obliquity of 
vision which characterized the learned man. 

' " Well, Mr Attorney," said the latter, impa- 
tiently, " is not that document to be handed up ? " 

'"It — it isn^t — excuse me, my lud — for your 
ludship's — ^hem — eye," said Mr Attorney. 

' " My lud, there is an objection on the face of 
it," added Mr Serjeant Galantine. 

' "What is the objection ? " 

' " Tour ludship('s) knows," replied the learned 
Serjeant. 

*The judge threw himself back in his chair, 
evidently disappointed, and motioned for the trial to 
proceed. 

' Counsel for the prosecution announced their case 
complete. 

' Mr Serjeant Calantine rose with a weight upon 
ids shotdders, compared with which, the cathedral 
church of St Paul's, the entire National Gallery 
(the heaviest thing he knew), and he would throw in 
the clock-tower at Westminster, were as the down 
upon a gosling's wing ! He (the learned Serjeant) 
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nevertheless expected to be down upon it, and that in 
two seconds. The case lay in a nutshell. He would 
crack it then and there, and much good might the 
contents do the learned advisers of the crown ! 

^ His learned friend had commenced his address 
with a florid appeal to the good offices of a body of 
public gentlemen, of whose presence at his very 
elbow, to the number of about a himdred and fifty, 
he affected to be wholly ignorant. If he (the learned 
Serjeant) had correctly analyzed the characters of 
these virtuous men, they were more likely to be dis- 
gusted than conciliated by such open adulation. 
His learned friend had adopted a like impolitic 
course with regard to the twelve extraordinary men 
who, at that moment, in that box, fulfilled the most 
exalted office, majesty excepted, in this realm. To 
what end the compliments addressed to them ? As 
well expect the pump in Piccadilly to yield Chateau- 
Margaux, Burgundy, Tokay, as a British jury to 
eKminate aught but coruscations of wisdom, reason, 
logic, and philosophy. He bowed before that jury. 
He felt his minuteness. His intellectual being was 
dwarfed, and quailed within him as he regarded 
those twelve creatures — not, indeed, in their mortal 
character, men like himself — but as representing an 
institution, whose colossal head trifled with the stars, 
and whose feet were rooted in the everlasting birth- 
right of impossible generations ! . . . • 

' He had remarked that the case was in a nut- 
shell. Crack ! Here it was. He should repose his 
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triumpbaiit defence on two points alone, either of 
which was conclusive of the prisoner's innocence. 
These were, first, the hostile verdict of a coroner's 
jury; secondly, the indigestible nature of some por- 
tions of female attire now unhappily in vogue. On 
the first points 

*At this moment, another slip of paper was 
placed before the learned counsel, who read it with 
some agitation, and glanced imeasily towards the 

* " Well, brother Galantine ? " asked the judge, 
impatiently. 

' " Pardon me, my lud,'' replied the serjeant ; 
" this case is likely to take a singular, and, certainly, 
unexpected turn. The prisoner desires me to com- 
municate to the court a resolution, which I may 
perhaps be allowed to give in his own emphatic 
words — ^namely, that if, in the present age of the 
world, a dozen such asses can really be found, as to 
adopt the theory suggested by my learned friend— he 
at once coincides with Sir Christopher Hatton's 
swan — 

0, 'tis enough. Come, death, now close mine eyes, 
More geese than swans now live — more fools than wise — 

and requests me to throw up my brief." 

* " Under the conditions stipulated by the pri- 
soner, I put it to you, brother Galantine," said the 
judge, " can you struggle against a verdict ? " 

* The learned serjeant threw one mournful glance 
at the jury, struck his head lightly against that of 
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Mr Egbert Bee, and then replied that he could not. 

' The judge opened his note-book. 

*" Before addressing myself," he began, in his 
clear mellifluous tones, " to a summary of this most 
important case, I feel it painfully incumbent on me 
to call the attention of the proper officers to those 
— I may say — fundamental principles, which con- 
tribute to, if they do not actually govern, the due 
and comfortable administration of justice in this 
court. I allude to the condition of the armed- 
chairs on which my brother Squall and I are con- 
demned to sit. 

' " My brother SqualPs seat has not been fresh 
padded since that excellent, but by no means 
slender, puisne judge. Sir Thomas Blumber, after- 
wards Lord Heavistone, occupied it. My own chair 
has knots in the cover, to which those of the native 
wood would be infinitely preferable, and the constitu- 
tion of one of the hinder legs is weaker than I could 
wish." 

'He then summed up to the jury, and the fore- 
man, without the ceremony of consulting his col- 
leagues, instantly returned a verdict of — 

* " Ouilty as possible,^* 

* The court remarked that this was not the usual 
form. It might be taken as implying some uncer- 
tainty as to the amount of the prisoner's/ guilt. It 
would detract seriously from the rich absurdity of 
the conclusion at which they had really arrived. 
Besides, unless they gave implicit credence to the 
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theory, the prisoner's stipulation was not complied 
with, and the case must be re-heard. 

' The foreman replied briskly that, rather than 
that, he would undertake to return any verdict most 
agreeable to the court. But, in truth, the jury had 
no doubt. His expression, " guilty as possible,^' was 
intended to convey their persuasion of the prisoner's 
superlative culpabiKty. 

' The court was satisfied. 

'Mr Justice Rumpus then proceeded to pro- 
noimce a cordial eulogy on the conduct of the 
prisoner, in saving the time of the court and country, 
A more gentlemanly and agreeable prisoner it had 
never been his lot to try ! He regretted that no 
alteration had as yet been made by the legislature 
with regard to the hour of — ^hem ! — (the prisoner 
knew to what he referred) . It had been fixed thus 
inconveniently early, from consideration to those 
numerous parties who, imable to command accommo- 
dation at the Magpie and Stump, were compelled to 
bivouac, during the previous night, tmder the prison 
walls. The mornings were still raw and cold, but 
he trusted the prisoner would wear his worsted 
muffler, imtil it became necessary to discontinue it. 

* The prisoner bowed to the court, shook hands 
warmly with Mr Serjeant Galantine, and quitted the 
dock. 

*No sooner had he regained his cell, than the 
governor made his appearance. 

' " I telegraphed this morning," said the latter, 
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cheerfully, " to our excellent functionary, C, who is 
absent, professionally, in Kent, and I have no doubt 
he will arrive in admirable time. What will you 
have for supper ? " 

' Sir Charles declined to eat. He had been 
swallowing carbon all day in that suffocating court, 
and thought he would lie down for an hour or two. 

' Late in the evening the governor returned. 

' " Here^s a dilemma ! C. has got the mumps. 
What on earth are we to do ? " 

* The prisoner intimated that that was the 
sheriff's business, not his. 

* " C. has, indeed, promised to send a substitute ; 
but can we rely upon him, do you think ? '' asked 
the perplexed governor. 

* Sir Charles replied, that, as a perfect stranger 
to the gentleman in question, it would not become 
him to offer an opinion on that point; and, only 
requesting that he might not be called up to no 
purpose, he bade the governor good night, and re- 
tired to rest. 

' It is unnecessary to dwell upon the scenes of 
that night in the vicinity of Old gate Jail. The 
crowd was estimated at about thirty thousand. The 
wooden barricades with which the police had in- 
geniously interlaced the entire thoroughfare, an- 
swered their purpose so effectually that nearly six 
hundred ribs were broken before midnight. 

* As the hour of eight approached, the excitement 
became terrific. It was nothing, however, in com- 
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parison with the anxiety that possessed the worthy 
governor, as minute after minute sKpped by, and 
neither C. nor deputy appeared. 

* The prisoner, who had been appealed to to get 
up, so as to be in readiness when wanted, positively 
declined. The governor was still engaged in mild 
expostulation with him, when a warder rushed in 
and announced that the deputy had actually driven 
up to the prison-gate. But in the act of passing 
firom the cab to the interior of the jail, his heart had 
failed him. He had dived among the crowd, and 
disappeared. The mob was becoming impatient. 
There was every prospect of a disturbance. It 
wanted but a minute and a half of the time. Here 
was the prisoner still comfortably in bed. There 
were but two courses to pursue. Reprieve, or execu- 
tion. Tinder the pressure of circumstances, the 
excellent governor resolved to strain a point, and 
discharge the prisoner on his own responsibility. 

* Sir Charles at once assented. The crowd dis- 
persed, with a few groans ; a fight or two, in which 
the police lightly intermingled, consoling them, in 
some degree, for the disappointment. The prisoner 
rose, dressed, and in half an hour was seated at 
breakfast at an hotel in Brook-street, Grosvenor- 
square, perusing, in the Morning Anticipator, an 
accurate and circumstantial account (printed over- 
night) of his own trial, conviction, final deportment, 
execution, and posthumous confession. 

'He had scarcely finished, when a carriage 
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dashed up to the door. Next minute, a young lady, 
flying into the room, threw herself into his arms. 

' " My dear, dear, odd uncle ! What is all this ? 
What have you been doing ? '' 

' " My still dearer, and at least equally eccentric 
niece, taking pleasure, in a manner suggested by 
yourself 

'''Byrne?'' 

' " When it pleased you to jump out of the train, 
before it h*ad stopped, at Caterham, and to rush ofl" 
in search of your model (dropped, no doubt, out of 
the carriage in the tunnel, when you struggled to 
prevent my leaning out to secure that door) — when, 
I say, you left me thus, alone with your women's 
fidfads, a^ odd idea occurred to me. Had any 
accident happened to you, you wild thing, I might 
be accused of your murder ! It was, really, rather to 
my amusement than surprise, that, on reaching 
London, I found such a suspicion absolutely on foot. 
But, never did I imagine that that exquisite work of 
art—that foot, almost as perfect, save for its want of 
actual flesh and blood — as that which supplied the 
model " 

' " Nonsense, uncle.'' 

' " Would rise up in witness against me ! " 

' " But what is this about eating ? " 

' " My love, what's the day of the month ? " 

^ " The third of April." 

* " Then the day before yesterday was the First 
of April." 
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['And, my dear air,' added my travelling com- 
panion, ' seeing that we have reached the smack 
station, that this is the anniveFsary of the smack day 
to which I have alluded — that is to say, the smack 
First Day of April — and that, being past the 
meridian, the hour of foolery has expired, I heg to 
thank smack you for your kind attention, and to 
wish you a very smack good morning.'] 




SPEECHLESS BONES. 




HEN the worthy tenant of Milcote raanor 
was apprized of the circumstance that 
about three thousand skeletons were re- 
posing within sixty paces of his house 
door, it probably did not occur to him that, on the 
first day after publication of the news, a similar 
number of skeletons encased in living flesh would 
wait upon him to luncheon. Such, however, was the 
case, and such the hospitality with which they were 
received, that, had this influx of archsDologists con- 
tinued many days, good Mr Adkins would have been 
as efiectually eaten out of house and home, as if the 
warriors who had so long maintained this invisible 
leaguer round the mansion could have resumed their 
flesh, and placed him in a condition of actual block- 
ade. 

Fortunately for his resources, no sooner was it 
understood that bones — nothing but bones — a con- 
tinuous monotony of bones — was all that was dis- 
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coverable, than the attendance dwindled to a score 
or so a day ; then to a . few scientific investigators ; 
until, on the day on which the writer, in company 
with a friend, resident in Stratford-on-Avon, visited 
the spot, no one else was present to divide the atten- 
tion of the good-natured and well-infonned host. 
We were thus enabled to arrive at certain small 
facts connected with the scene of the discovery, as 
well as with the latter itself, which, pending the dis- 
persion of the mystery still overhanging these re- 
mains, may not be wholly devoid of interest. 

Milcote, so close upon the border of Warwick as 
to be included in a Gloucestershire parish, has found 
an able historian in the precise Sir John Dugdale, its 
fortunes tracing back more than twelve centuries, to 
the days of Ethelred, King of Murcia, by whom the 
manor was annexed to the bishopric of Worcester. 
How it was separated from that see * by violence,' — 
a term unexplained in history — in the time of Danish 
Canute, — ^how, after the Norman invasion, it "passed 
to Bishop Odo of Bayeux, then to Ralph Boteler, 
Geflfrey Martelle, 'one Madiho,' and various other 
gentlemen, more or less known and respected in his- 
tory, until it vested — a not uncommon vestment in 
old days-^in the king, by escheat, are matters of 
little more than barren record. In the reign of John, 
it came into the possession of Geffrey de Hauville, 
and from his family descended to the Grevilles, 
during whose tenure occurred a tragedy which has 
found record in other pages than Dugdale's, and 
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which drew the proud Grevilles of Mileote into a 
melancholy notoriety. 

It was in the reign of Elizabeth, that Ludovick 
Greville succeeded to the large family estates, at the 
age of twenty-two. Ambitious, gay, unprincipled, 
he made waste of his revenues, and, having incurred 
great expense in the construction of a castle (long 
since crumbled into dust), found himself, despite his 
large possessions, plunged in considerable difficulty. 
Now, Ludovick was a man devoid of heart and feel- 
ing. His eldest son had been slain by the descent of 
an arrow upon his bare head, the shaft having been 
discharged without purpose into the air by his 
brother. Their brutal father laughed, as if it were 
a good jest, and told the unfortunate archer that it 
was the best shot he ever made in his life. 

This estimable person appears to have cast en- 
vious eyes upon the comfortable unencumbered pos- 
sessions of a former agent of the family, one Webb, 
described by Dugdale as a ' wealthy batchelour,' then 
residing on his estate of Drayton, in Oxfordshire. 
This property Greville resolved to obtain, and, as a 
first step, prepared a document, purporting to be a 
will made by Webb, in which the latter devised the 
whole of his Drayton property to the forger, Gre- 
ville. This done, he invited the intended victim to 
join a Christmas party at his estate of Seasoncote, in 
Gloucestershire, and there, by the hands of two 
hired ruffians, strangled him in his bed. 

A report was instantly circulated that the old 
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man had fallen very ill. The minister of the parish 
was sent for to complete his will, and one of the 
assassins, secreted in the curtained bed with the 
corpse, answered in feeble tones to the questions by 
which Greville affected to ascertain the intentions of 
the supposed dying man. These were not many, since, 
with the exception of an attorney of Banbury, whose 
mouth it was thought desirable to stop, Ludovick 
Greville's was the only name mentioned in the will. 
A few hours later, it was announced that all was 
over, and order was taken for the victim's burial. 

Ludovick Greville was in the full enjoyment of 
his ill-gotten wealth, when one of his guilty instru- 
ments, being in his cups at a Stratford inn, let drop 
some noticeable words, signifying that it was in his 
power, if it should so please him, to hang his 
master. His accomplice, reporting this indiscretion 
to his master, and receiving orders to make the 
babbler * safe,' did so, and flung his body into a pit ; 
a flood filling the latter, the corpse came up, was 
discovered, and led to the apprehension of the mur- 
derer, who confessed the whole affair. On the 
sixth of November, fifteen hundred and thirty-six, 
both culprits were tried in Westminster Hall, when 
Greville, to prevent the forfeiture of the large landed 
estates of the family, refused to plead, and was con- 
demned, under the rigour of the existing law, to the 
peine forte et dure — ^pressing to death — a doom which 
he underwent on the eighth day ensuing. 

Thus Milcote had already obtained its passing 
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hour of notoriety, when the new circumstance arose 
which bids fair to impress it, with a deeper and more 
legitimate interest, on the historic page. 

It would seem, from information chiefly derived 
from the lips of the proprietor, a fine specimen of the 
higher class of British yeomen, a man of reading 
and intelligence beyond the sphere of agricultural 
pursuits, that for these forty years human relics have 
been, at intervals, laid bare by the Milcote plough- 
men; the occurrence being sufficiently common to 
afibrd confirmation to a tradition long current in the 
neighbourhood, but based upon no established his- 
tory, that an ancient cemetery existed not far from 
the place. The legend, at all events, sufficed to 
divest these discoveries of more than a passing 
interest, and the remains were assumed to have 
tenanted some outlying grave, when a necessity of 
obtaining gravel induced the breaking up of a kind 
of lawn close beside the farm-house. Then, for the 
first time, it became apparent that a vast mass of 
human remains lay buried beneath a coverlet of gra- 
velly soil, so shallow that the bones frequently 
pierced upward within little more than a foot of the 
surface. 

Bones, bones, and ever bones ! A trench was 
sunk in advance of the original cutting, and there 
were still bones. It became evident that an army 
of skeletons, disposed in ranks, usually, though 
not invariably, pointing east and west, extended far 
in front and on either hand. All were perfect ; all, 
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with one exception (of those examined), males ; all 
laid, as with military method and regularity, de- 
cently in order, on their backs, and with hands 
placed together on the body, or crossed upon the 
breast. The great majority seemed to have perished 
in the prime of strength and manhood. Some of 
them must have been creatures of noble mould. One 
of the skeletons was that of a man exceeding seven 
feet in stature. The skull of this gigantic warrior — 
if such he . were — exhibited a fearful injury (not 
caused in the process of exhumation), such as might 
have been inflicted by the blow of a heavy weapon — 
a mace or battle-axe, dealt from horse-height. 

There is a mystery overhanging these remains 
that rarely attaches to similar discoveries. In every 
instance in which interments on a scale approaching 
this have been revealed, the finger of history, or, at 
least, of local tradition, has pointed to some incident 
capable of elucidating the matter. Or, if that has 
been wanting, the remains themselves have supplied 
the needful testimony. The natural structure of the 
skulls, atoms of dress and arms, coin, working im- 
plements, &c., have furnished the archaeologist with 
data for the historian. In this case, all such evi- 
dence is wholly wanting. Of the nine or ten skulls 
conveyed to Oxford to be examined by Professor 
Eolleston, none were indicative of an especial race. 
Not a shred, not an atom of garments, arms, or any 
such thing, aflbrded a clue to the probable epoch 
of the burial. That the place was an ordinary 
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cemetery, was negatived both by the uniformity of 
sex of the buried, and the shallowness of the trenches 
in which they were laid. The same objections, with 
the additional one of great care and deliberation having 
been manifestly used in the interment, prohibit the 
supposition that it was a plague-pit. On the other 
hand, these three circumstances are all alike cha- 
racteristic of a military burial, the careful arrange- 
ment in shallow trenches indicating the combined 
order and haste with which such operations are often 
conducted. Stern necessity compels the speedy 
covering of the mangled and decomposing dead. 
There is no time to dig deep. In many a battle- 
field, down to Magenta and Solferino, where it was 
the writer^s hap to witness the burial of many 
thousand slain, the coverlet of earth accorded to the 
warriors has not been thicker than this of Milcote. 

And the date? It was suggested that the 
Chronicle of Henry of Huntingdon might cast some 
light upon this question ; but, of the battles that 
hurtle through his pages, not one can be assigned to 
this precise locality, nor does he refer, in terms, to 
any Warwickshire battle, save that at Secandane 
(Seckington), in seven hundred and fifty- two, in 
which King Ethelbald and a large following were 
slain. 

There is no lack of more recent battle-fields in 
the neighbourhood. Tewkesbury, the last conflict of 
the rival Roses, was fought but twelve miles from 
Milcote ; still it is to the last degree unlikely that 
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the slain, though identical in number with those 
buried here, should have been transported to this 
spot. Edge-hill lies still nearer ; but some record of 
such an interment, so comparatively recent, must, 
beyond question, have been preserved. 

Unless some new discovery should suggest a 
different solution of the mystery, it may be fairly 
presumed that this mute graveyard owes its origin 
to the battle, or rather the massacre, of Evesham, in 
which the turbulent spirit of Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester, closed its earthly career. This 
occurred on the fourth of August, twelve hundred 
and seventy- one. The earl, approaching from the 
Welsh marches, expected to form a jimction with 
his son, advancing from London; and, with that 
view, crossed the Severn, and encamped at Evesham. 
From thence he witnessed with exultation the 
approach of a splendid host, his own well-known 
banners floating in the van. While gazing on the 
array, news arrived that a powerful enemy threat- 
ened his flank, while the force in front, displaying 
the royal banners in place of those they had cap- 
tured, themselves conveyed the first intelligence to 
the dismayed baron that his son had been surprised, 
defeated, and slain. Short time was allowed for 
dispositions of defence. The foe came steadily on. 
' I have taught these men the art of war,' muttered 
the earl, bitterly ; adding, as he saw his Welsh levies 
already preparing to melt away, Hhe Lord have 
mercy on our souls ! Our bodies are Prince Edward's ! ' 
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Old King Henry, a prisoner — placed by Lei- 
cester in the front of the battle — was wounded, but 
saved ; whUe the earl, his son, Hugh le Despencer, a 
hundred and sixty knights, and many gentlemen, 
perished on the field. As the raw Welsh levies, 
dismayed at the terrible disparity of force, broke 
and fled almost before the battle joined, nothing is 
more likely than that the headlong flight continued 
until the Stour and Avon, one on either hand, uniting 
at Milcote, caught them as in a snare. These 
streams, though narrow, were unfordable. There 
was no return ; for the fight was over, and the 
victors already on their track. In that confined 
plateau, we do not doubt, the fugitives were mas- 
sacred, stripped, and buried. 

Strong desires had been expressed by scientific 
men that a further investigation should be made — 
while others, indifierent to the claims of history and 
archaeology, were disposed to regard such a course as 
an unwarrantable desecration of the spot. Severe 
frost put an end to any hesitation that good Mr 
Adkins might have felt in deciding this point of 
controversy ; but the difficulty of satisfying everybody 
was curiously exemplified by the receipt of two 
letters, by the same post, addressed to the proprietor 
by two gentlemen in Scotland. Number One deeply 
regretted the extent to which the exhumations had 
been already carried, condemned the idle curiosity 
that would disturb a warrior's rest for the sake of 
ascertaining whether he were Dane, Briton, Pict, or 
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Saxon — whether he belonged to this century or to 
that — and recommended that subscriptions should be 
forthwith entered into, for the purpose of surround- 
ing the whole burial-place with a palisade. But 
Number One did not enclose anything in furtherance 
of that scheme. Number Two warmly congratulated 
Mr Adkins on being the proprietor of a spot to 
which so much historical interest must henceforth 
attach, urged the promotion of that interest by 
further excavations, and begged the good farmer, if 
he had a few skeletons yet unappropriated, to send 
him some half-dozen at any cost, and without delay. 




A COMPLETE GENTLEMAN. 




XCELLENT Mr Henry Peacham, M.A., 
sometime (about two centuries and a half 
since) of Trinitie College in Cambridge, 
not satisfied with directing the classical 
studies of the truly Noble and Most Hopeftdl Mr 
William Howard, third sonne to the then Earl 
Marshall of England, determined to laimch that 
hopeful scion in the great worid, * fashioned absolute 
in the most necessarie and commendable Qualities 
concerning Minde or Bodie, that may be required in 
Noble Gentleman/ 

Rightly conceiving that the Most Hopefull, just 
entering fashionable life, would be likely to yield but 
lax attention to a long dry discourse upon education 
and manners, worthy Mr Peacham adopts a lively 
anecdotic style, and to this circumstance the remark- 
able longevity of his work is perhaps owing. 

His respect for the Nobility is founded upon the 
singular fact, well known to all himian naturalists, 
that there are ' certain sparkes and secret seedes of 
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vertue in the children of Noble Personages, which, if 
carefully attended in the Blossome, will yield the 
fruit of Industry and glorious action, not only above 
the strength of the Vulgar, but even before the time 
Nature (who is evidently weaker than Nobility) hath 
appointed/ The essential qualities of gentleman- 
hood to which Mr Peacham proposes to invite the 
attention of the Most Hopefull, are fourteen in 
number : 

1. Of a Gentleman's Carriage in the Vniversitie. 
2. Of his Stile. 3. Of his Cosmography. 4. Of his 
memorable observations in Survey of the Earth. 5. 
Of his Geometry. 6. Of his Poetry. 7. Of his 
Musike. 8. Of his limning and painting in Oyle. 
9. Of his Armory, and Blazing Armes. 10. Of Ex- 
ercise of Bodie. 11. Of his Reputation and Carriage. 
12. Of his TravaHe. 13. Of his Warre. 14. Of his 
— fishinge. 

Mr Peacham writes from his house at Hogsden, 
by London, May, sixteen hundred and twenty-seven, 
that, * Being taken with a Quartane Feaver, that 
leasure I had, as I may truly say by fits,^ (ha ! ha !) 
' I employed vpon this Discourse, for the private use 
of a Noble yoimg Gentleman, my Friend, not in- 
tending it should ever see light.' (Oh, Peacham, 
Peacham !) ' Howsoever, I have done it, and if, 
iudicious reader, thou shalt find herein anything that 
may content thee, I shall be encouraged to a 
more serious Peece. If not, but out of a malignant 
humour, thou disdaine what I have done, I care not. 

VOL. I. 5 
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I have pleased myself, and long since learned Envie, 
together with her sister Ignorance, to harbour only 
in the basest and most degenerate Breast.' 

With this agreeable understanding, writer and 
reader start fair, and the former devotes his first 
chapter to a careful refutation of his own theory — 
that the nobly descended have ' certain smackes and 
secret seeds of vertue ' above the strength of the 
vulgar — dealing it a succession of well-planted blows, 
in the examples of SphicratiBS, who ' stopt the furie 
of Epaminondas, and became Lieutenant-General to 
Artaxerxes, yet but the sonne of a poore cobler.' Of 
Eumenes, the sonne of an Ordinarie Carter. Of 
Dioclesian, the sonne of a Scrivener. Of Hugh 
Capet, sonne of a Butcher in Paris, who carried him- 
self and his businesse so that he got the Crowne from 
the true heir, Charles, the Vncle of Lewis. 

Moreover, our Author quotes that speeche of Si- 
gismund the Emperour to a Doctor of Civil Law, who, 
on receiving knighthood, forthwith cut the other 
LL.D.s, and consoiiied only with knights, which 
piece of old-world snobbishness the Emperour ob- 
serving, smiling, said unto him, *Foole, who pre- 
ferrest knighthood before learning and thy degree, I 
can make a thousand knights in one day, but not one 
Doctor in a thousand years.' 

The circumstance of having been tutor to the 
most Hopefull third son of an earl, was the source of 
considerable embarrassment to good Mr Peacham in 
settling his views concerning the inherent rights and 
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qualities of nobility. To do him justice, lie was 
evidently not wanting -in sense nor ' vertue/ and it 
must have been a problem as difficult as any he had 
ever solved at the Vniversitie, to reconcile the lives 
at that period habitually led by the youthful aristo- 
cracy with any principles commonly supposed to bear 
upon the making of a true gentleman. On what 
plea should the dishonourable young scamp of the 
day, who notoriously possessed nothing of nobility 
except its badge, preserve his claim to the deference 
of better men? There appeared to Mr Peacham 
but one loophole of escape for the Most Hopefulls, 
and they were not a few, who happened to be in this 
predicament. Nobility is acquired and held by the 
title of * vertue.' Good. The corruptions of our 
times make vices virtues. Good again. Then No- 
bility is virtuous, and retains its rights. 

The question whether povertie impeacheth no- 
bilitie is definitively set at rest by the fact that 
Curius and Fabricius were (a singular coincidence) 
both engaged upon a poore Dinner of Turneps and 
Water-cresses, when called to the command of the 
armies of conquering Rome. 

As touching the nobility of profession, it must be 
satisfactory to the British bar to know that, though 
they be not commonly lords, advocates hold a com- 
mendable place in the commonwealth, ought to be 
freed of mulcts, publike charges, and impositions, and 
to be written and sent vnto, as vnto persons of 
especiaU worth and dignitie. 
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Concerning physic — although the state and title 
of M.D. is not that most coveted by the highest 
aristocracy — it is an Art noble and free. Kings and 
queens have enjoyed a considerable practice among 
their subjects : witness Mithridates of Pontus, whose 
antidote still bears his name ; Artemisia of Caria, 
who found the vertue of Mugwort ; Gentius of 
Illyricum, who immortally liveth in the herbe 
gentian ; and, above all, our own Edward the Con- 
fessor, to whom was first given the curing of the 
King's Euile, whence it hath been derived to our 
sovereigns his successors, and was no doubt assidu- 
ously practised by our excellent George the Fourth. 
' I heere intend,' cautiously adds the aristocratic sage, 
' No conmion Chyrurgians, Mountebancks, vnlettered 
Empericks, and Women-Doctors (of whom there is 
more danger than of the worst disease), whose practise 
is mechanique and base.' 

The fruit and use of Nobilitie, which fruit are as 
the apples of Hesperides, golden and out of the 
vulgar reach, are, according to our author, these : 

Nobles ought to bee preferred in Fees and offices 
before the common people, to bee admitted about the 
person of the Prince, to bee of his Coimsell in Warre, 
and to bear his standard. 

We ought to give credit to a noble before any of 
the inferior sort. (The Most Noble the Marquis of 
Loosefish, who deceased not long since, leaving three 
hundred thousand pounds of debt, gave his un- 
qualified adhesion to this doctrine.) 
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He must not be pleaded against, upon cozenage. 
(May swindle ad lib.) 

Wee must attend him, and come to his house — 
not hee to ours. 

He ought in all sittings, meetings, and saluta- 
tions, to have the upper hand. (Somewhat vague, 
but a genuine flunkeyism will cover the requisition 
handsomely.) 

In criminal causes. Noblemen may appeare by 
their Atturney. (And still avail themselves of the 
privilege, where the presence of that useftd officer 
sufficeth.) 

They ought to take their recreations of hunting, 
hawking, &c., freely, without controule in all places. 
(Farmers, down with your fences !) 

They may eate the best and daintiest meate that 
the place affordeth ; to wear at their pleasure Gold, 
iewels, the best Apparrell, and of what fashion they 
please. (A privilege most unwarrantably usurped 
by the well-to-do commonalty of our day.) 

Finally, it many times procureth a good marriage. 
(As the Morning Post, towards the close of every 
season, doth abundantly testify.) 

In France, Mr Peacham considers, everybody 
aims at Nobilitie — all persons, from the King down- 
wards, answering to 'Mounseer,' a title (especially 
during the season of cheap excursion trains from 
London) still familiar to the Gallic ear. Our author 
concludes this noble chapter with an anecdote ap- 
parently rather opposed to his wonted respect for 
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distinctive honours : ^ Euripides, when his father 
told him he was knighted, uttered this reply: " Good 
father, you have that which every man may have for 
his money/' ' 

In a short parenthetical Discourse on the duty of 
masters, Mr Peacham records the singular practice of 
his own pedagogue, who by no entreatie would teach 
any Scholler further than his father had learned be- 
fore him. Had the sire's studies begun and termin- 
ated at the horn-book, there were the son's inex- 
orably pulled up. His reason was that they would 
else prove sawcy rogues, and controule their Fathers ; 
a doctrine which even that thorough-paced conserva- 
tive, Mr Peacham, regards with some suspicion. 

We approach the hallowed precincts of Alma 
Mater. Readers, whether they be themselves bound 
for the Vniversitie or not, will please to stand apart, 
for, *Mr William Howard, give mee leave,' says 
Mentor, ' to direct my Discourse wholly to yourselfe.' 
Which, having regard to the prefatory invitation to 
the ' iudicious ' reader to come and be taught, is 
somewhat scant politeness. We decline to go. 
Peachams are not to be had every day. We will 
know what is, or ought to be (or ought to have 
been), our carriage at the Vniversitie. Heretofore 
we know only that tandems were confinement to 
gates, and drags rustication. 

Well, well, to avoid unseemly disputing, which 
might annoy the Most Hopefull, Mr Peacham nods to 
us to remain, uncovered, and we then find that our 
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— or rather Mr William Howard^ s — first care, * even 
with pulling off the Boots, let it bee the choice of 
acquaintance and Company. For the companions of 
your recreation, comforte yourselfe with Gentlemen 
of your owne ranke and Qualitie, for to be free and 
familiar with inferiours, argues a basenesse of spirit, 
and begetteth contempt.' 

As touching a minor matter in Vniversitie life — 
studies — it will be found * aduisable to referre those 
most serious and important vnto the morning,' as, 
we believe, is occasionally done; and, as every maxim 
has its example, we are reminded of a gentleman 
whose sayings and doings have been not un- 
frequently the subject of quotation — lulius Ceaser — 
who, 'having spent the day about his military 
affairs, divided the night also, for three seuerall vses 
— one part for his sleepe, a seconde for the publique 
businesse, the third for his booke and studies.' 

The Discourse of Stile and Historic, truth to say, 
offereth not much for the edification of the modem 
student, who has been, no doubt, apprized of the 
identity of * TuUie ' with Cicero, that Titus Livius 
could write, that Virgil penned a flowing line or two, 
that Tacitus was 'copious in pleasing brevitie' — 
though, at school, a still greater brevity would have 
made him yet more pleasing — while, as for Historic, 
* let me warne you,' says our Gamaliel, ' ne sis pere- 
grinus domi — do not be as a stranger at home, which 
is a common fault of English travellers in forreyne 
lands, who (as a greate Peere of France once told 
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me) know nothing of their own Country, though 
Second to None/ 

The old Lord Treasurer Burleigh — if any came 
for a licence to travaile — ^would first examine him of 
England. If he found him ignorant, would bid him 
stay at home and know his own country first — a 
recommendation seldom, now-a-days, given in Down- 
ing-street, on application for that delusive document 
— the passport. 

History, let it not be forgotten, has among its 
other *vses^ a sanitary eflfect. Bodin tells of some 
who have recovered their healths by the reading 
of history; and it is credibly affirmed of King 
Alphonsus, that only reading of Quin. Curtius cured 
him of a dangerous fever * If I could have beene so 
rid of my late quattune ague/ says the playful sage, 
* I would have said with the same good king, Valeat 
Avicenna, vivat Curtius/ But then we should not 
have had this book. For general reading, we are 
commended to Richard the Third, by Sir T. More ; 
the Arcadia of the Noble Sir Philip Sidney ; Mr 
Hooker his Policie; and the writings of the last 
Earle Northampton, which are (a dubious compli- 
ment) • past mending.' 

. As touching Cosmography, the importance to 
a compleat Gentleman of its terrestrial portion, is 
shown clearly enough by the mishap which befell 
' vnfortunate Cyrus,' who, from sheer ignorance of 
geography, was defeated with the tidy loss of two 
hundred thousand men. Now Alexander, when 
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about to annex another kingdom or two, would first 
cause a *mappe' to be drawn in colours, showing 
where were the safest entranc — ehow pass that river 
— ^where most commodiously give battayle. Indeed, 
it is possible that similar cosmographical precautions 
associated themselves, not indirectly, with the suc- 
cess of Waterloo. 

As for the Celestial portion, here is a couplet 
which, like the immortal lyric ^Thirty days hath 
September,' is calculated, both by truth and melody, 
to retain a firm hold of the youthful mind : 

"Would you know the Planets soone ? 
Remember S.I.M.S.V.M. and the moone. 

These being the initials of the six planets of 
Peacham's day — Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, 
Venus, and Mercury. These are old acquaintance, 
and their aspect and movements not unfamiliar, but 
every student is not aware that the ninth, or Crys- 
talline Heaven, moveth by force of the first mover 
(tenth heaven) first from east to west, then from 
west to east, upon his own poles, and accomplisheth 
his revolution in thirty- six thousand years. And, 
'this revolution finished, Plato was of opinion that 
the world should bee in the same state as it was be- 
fore, I should live and print my booke again, and 
you read it in the same age and the same apparell ; ' 
a discouraging prospect for the advocates of progress, 
but which is enlivened by a * merry tale of two poore 
Schollars and their Hoste, which SchoUars, having 
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lain long at an Inn, and spent their money, told 
their Host how that, that time thirty- six thousand 
years, the world should be again as it was, and they 
should be at the same Inn, so desired him to trust 
them till then. Quoth mine Host, " I believe it to 
be soe, for I remember six- and- thirty thousand years 
ago you were here, and left just such a reckoning 
impaid. I pray you, gentlemen, discharge that first, 
and I will trust you for the next." ' 

The Most Hopefull must have been somewhat 
startled to find, in the course of his observations in 
survey of the earth, that the population of the ocean - 
depths comprises not only the likeness of all land 
creatures — elephants, horses, dogs, calves, hares, 
snails, and fowls of the air, as hawks, swallows, and 
vultures, but men and women, and even professions, 
the monk being notably pre-eminent. But hereof 
see Junius, in his 'Batania,' and, if you please 
(rather if you can get him), Alex, de Alexandris. 
At all events, * at Swartwale, near Brill, in Holland, 
is to be scene a Mermaide's dead Body, hanging up.^ 
That is well ; to have suspended the shy and sensi- 
tive creature alive would have been gross inhumanity. 
With regard to the singular changes of the face of 
the earth, the idea that the mountain might possibly 
wait upon Mahomet was not so extravagant after all, 
inasmuch as in the consulship of Lucius Marcius 
*two mountains met, and ioyned themselves to- 
gether.' 

Poetry, according to Strabo the first philosophy 
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that ever was taught, must not be omitted from the 
most Hopefull's completeness, and far, indeed, be it 
from us, his himible co-pupils, to wish it otherwise. 
Like History, it is not only soothing but medicinal ; 
witness its important effect on Telesilla, that noble 
Ladie, who, being sicke, was by the oracle recom- 
mended to apply her mind to the Muse, which she 
observing, recovered in a short space, and, inspired 
by her own strains, grew so sprightly couragious, 
that, having fortified Argos with divers women only, 
herself and companions sallying out, entertained 
Cleomenes with such a Camisado, that he was faine 
to show his back ! 

What a lucky fellow was that Chartian, and how 
happily timed the little nap he was taking in the 
king's ante-chamber, when the Lady Anne of 
Bretaigne, passing through, stooped down and 
openly kissed him, saying pleasantly, ^Wee must 
honor with our kisse the inouth from which so many 
sweet and golden verses have proceeded.' 

For later poets, have we Sir Thomas Chaloner, 
himself bred at the Vniversitie, sometime embassa- 
dor in Spain, where, at his leisure, he compiled ten 
elegant Bookes in Latin verse, supervised after his 
death by Malim, dedicated to my Lord Burghley, 
and since happily mislaid. 

That kings may not only patronize but even 
create poets, is evidenced by the circumstance, so 
honourable to the literary taste of the time, that 
Gower, * beeing very gracious with King Henry the 
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Fourth, carried the name of the onley poet, albeit his 
verses were poore and plaine/ In the time of the 
sixth Edward lived Stemhold, * made groome of the 
Bedchamber for turning of certain of David's Psalms 
into verse/ And after him flourished Doctor Phaer, 
who purposed to translate Virgil's ^neid, but didn't. 
* Thus much of Poetrie.' 

Musicke craveth our acquaintance next, and as 
our instructor truly remarks, never wise man 
questioned the lawful use thereof, since it is for the 
praise and honour of the Creator, and the solace of 
sorrowful and carefiil man. Moreover, music, like 
her sister Muses, is medicinal to the body, a great 
lengthener of life. * Besides, the exercise of singing 
openeth the breast and pipes, is an enemy to melan- 
choly, which St Chrysostom truly calls the " Devel's 
Bath," yea, a curer of some diseases, for, at Apuglia, 
in Italy, it is most certain that those who are stung 
with the Tarantula, are cured only by Musicke. 
And I myself have known many children who have 
been holpen in their stammering by it. 

'Let it be remembered, however, by the Most 
Hopefull, that persons of Quality and of high station, 
must not give themselves too warmly to the study of 
this or any art, but take warning by Eropus, king of 
Macedonia, who tooke pleasure only in making of 
Candles.' (The illustrious Garibaldi did a little in 
that line, before lighting the torch of freedom.) 
'Ptolemy was an excellent Basket-maker. Domi- 
tian, his recreation was to catch and kill flies, and 
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could not be spoken with in so serious employment ; 
and Rodolph, the late emperor, delighted himself in 
making Watches/ 

Of limning and painting, since Aristotle num- 
bers it among the generous practices of youth in a 
well-governed commonwealth, Mr Peacham * gives it 
in charge ' to all of us, as a quality most commend- 
able, and many wayes vsefull to a Gentleman. In 
the palmy days of Greece, this noble art was allowed 
to be taught only to the noble. Let us be grateful 
to the liberal spirit of later ages, that has conceded 
the colour-box and palette to every common indi- 
vidual in whom taste and genius reside. 

Mr Peacham, who was himself / addicted to the 
practice hereof,' relates a touching anecdote of his 
childhood, which cannot be omitted : * I remember 
one master I had (yet living not farre from St 
Alban's) took me one time drawing with my pen a 
peare-tree and boyes throwing at it, at the end of my 
Latin Grammar, which he perceiving in a rage, 
strooke mee with the greate end of the rodde, and 
rent my paper, swearing it was the onely way to 
teache mee to robbe orchards.' 

Of one Hans Holbein, and another obscure 
person called Michael Angelo, something has, per- 
haps, abeady reached us ; and probably the story of 
Quintin Matsys has not often been told more con- 
cisely than by Mr Peacham, but it is too well known 
to be repeated here. 

Pass we quickly to a yet more serious and salu- 
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tary consideration — the due exercise of a complete 
Gentleman's Body. And here, on the very threshold 
of the subject, we once more encounter the inevitable 
Caesar. ^lulius Caesar vsed the exercise of riding, 
and hereby became so active and skilful, that he 
would lay his hands behind him, put his horse to ful 
career, make him on the suddaine take hedge or 
ditch, and stop him.' That lulius was good across 
country may be readily believed. The ' stopping ' his 
nag with his hands behind him is a different matter. 

There are certain difficulties connected with this 
branch of completeness. It is clear that not a few 
forms of exercise are accompanied with an amount of 
danger, as well as vulgarity, entirely unsuited to the 
thews and muscles of Nobility. * For throwing and 
wrestling, I hold them exercises not well beseeming 
nobility, but rather souldiers in a campe, or a prince's 
guard, neither have I heard of any prince or Ge- 
perall commended for wrestling, save Epaminondos 
Achmat,' whose solitary example is insufficient to 
nobilize the sport. Running and agility of body 
may be held commendable, forasmuch as even Nobles 
may find themselves in positions to render the 
nimble use of legs desirable. Roman soldiers were 
selected for their running, and the omnipresent 
CaBsar pops in to inform us that strokes are surer laid 
on by motion in the striker — a fact utterly xmdeni- 
able. Running is also excellent for the lungs. 

' Sertorius, a brave commander, to cure the smal- 
ness of his voice, would vsually run vp a hill.' ^ 
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Leaping, although its practice in chambers at the 
Vniversitie might be unacceptable to the Most Hope- 
full's immediate neighbours, is healthful for the 
Body, in the Morning. * Vpon a full stomach — or 
to Bedward — it is dangerous, and in no wise to be 
exercised.' Let diners at Blackwall or the Man- 
sion House take note of this. 

Swimming is very requisite, inasmuch as Hora- 
tius Codes, * by the benefit of swimminge, saved his 
country ' — a fact of which we were not before aware. 
And Scaevola, who came with our excellent friend 
CaBsar to Britain, * having made good, a whole day, 
a mighty Rocke against the Brittaines, cast himself 
into the deepe, and swam safe to GsBsar and the 
fleete.' And, albeit such chances may not fall to 
the lot of Mr William Howard, there is no harm in 
being prepared for them. 

The very first virtue — the ' Mother of vertues ' — 
that a gentleman has to cultivate, is frugality. * As 
soone as you are able, looke into your estate, labour- 
ing not merely to conserve it entire, but to augment 
it ' (there was the hand of the Earl Marshall in this) 
* by a wise forethought, marriage, or some other 
thriftie means.' 

* Be not so rash as to refuse good Counsell, as 
CaDsar ' (we cannot get on an inch without him) ' did 
when he refused the booke of a poore Scholler, 
wherein the intended plot was discovered.' 

The gentleman must fail not of thrift in his Ap- 
parrell ; yet not be basely parsimonious, so as to in- 
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cur the ridicule attacliing to a monarch of France, in 
whose Exchequer accounts, yet remaining, appeareth : 

* Item — so much for red Satten to sleeve the King 
his old Doublet. Item — a hal^enny for liquor for 
his Boots/ 

As touching our Diet, we must remember that 
health, as well as gentility, is imperilled by excess 
in eating and drinking, and also in Tobacco taking 
— ^videlicet. Smoking. Avoid superfluity and waste, 
and do not, like our ubiquitous friend Caesar, who, 

* in regard of his Lybian triumph, fiUed, at one ban- 
quet, two-and'twenty thousand rooms with ghests ! ' 
and, what is more, actually paid the bill. Nor was 
this all, for, besides entertaining this select circle of 
say two hundred and twenty thousand, the immortal 
Julius gave to every Roman citizen ten bushels of 
wheat, ten pounds of oil, and three pounds two-and- 
six in cash. This is hospitality indeed. Excepting 
when an American gentleman of our own day enter- 
tained a chosen party of eight hundred at dinner, 
and bade four thousand more to supper, we know of no 
such private feasting, and it is very doubtful whether 
the largest wine-party ever given by the Most Hope- 
full at the Vniversitie, ever approached such propor- 
tions. But what shall we say of a gentleman named 

* Smyndirides,' who was, shocking to relate, so given 
to feasting, that he saw not the sunne rise, nor set, 
in twenty years ? 

It is entirely due to those wicked Dutch, that in- 
toxication is occasionally noticed in England. A 
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drunken man was quite a curiosity in this our sober 
isle, until we *liad to doe in the quarrell of the 
^Netherlands/ and thereia learned the virtue of Hol- 
lands, and the reprehensible custom of pledging 
healths. 

In the important matter of conversation, 'let 
your discourse be free and affable, with a sweete and 
liberal! manner, seasoning your talk, among grave 
discourses, with conceipts of wit and pleasant in- 
vention, as ingenious Epigrammes, Emblems, Ana- 
grammes, merry tales, Mistakings, as a Melancholy 
Gentleman, sitting one day at table, started vp, vpon 
the sudden, and, meaning to say, " / must goe buy a 
dagger ^^ by transposition of the letters, said, ^^ I must 
goe dye a beggar,^^ * which afforded the company the 
highest satisfaction. 

Have a care ever to speake the truth. The Per- 
sians had a law that whoever had been thrice con- 
victed of falsehood, should never speak his whole 
life afterwards. And Plato remarketh that it is only 
permitted to physicians to lie. 

As regards the complete gentleman^s Travaile, 
that point having been already touched upon in his 
memorable observations on survey of the earth, it is 
only necessary to warn you, before entering upon 
such observations, to do what is systematically 
omitted by travellers from the land of Cockaigne — 
' seeke the language, that you may be fit for confer- 
ence, furnishing yourself with the discreetest and 
most able master. ... Now, as well for neighbour- 
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hood's sake as that the French tongue is chiefly 
affected by our nobility, it being a copious language 
and a sweete, I wish you (the Most Hopefull) first of 
all to see France. You shall find the French free 
and courteous . . . full of discourse, quick-witted, 
sudden in action, and generally light and inconstant, 
which Caesar (the indefatigable) implies when he 
calls their determinations sudden and iU considered.' 

Spain and France being but one continent, we 
may be permitted to cross the ^Pyrenean hils,' in 
the suite of the Most Hopefull, and, having accom- 
plished this feat, shall find a decided scarcity of 
victuals, the folk being by constitution hot and dry, 
and not able to digest good roast beef, and, conse- 
quently, subsisting chiefly upon sallets and marma- 
lade, a ' dyet ' ineligible for British stomach. We 
shall find the ladies both black and little, but weU- 
favoured, and for discourse admirable. 

In Warre we can derive but little practical wis- 
dom from good Mr Peacham; for so much as ^pykes,' 
as instruments of strife, are nearly obsolete, halberds 
scarce, and that description of musquet which re- 
quired no less than thirty-four distinct movements 
before the final * give fire,' hath undergone simplifi- 
cation. 

And now, with one exception — ^his fyshinge — 
behold our gentleman complete. Our teacher, him- 
self a zealous angler, will by no means dispense 
with this 'honest and patient recreation for vacant 
howers.' * For angling there be divers kinds, but 
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the most vsefull are but two — either at the topp of 
the water with a flye, or at the bottome with bayts. 
For lynes, they must be framed according to the fish 
where you angle, but, for small Fysh, vse thre good 
hayres, pluckt from the tayl of a good cart-horse 
that is lusty and in flesh, for your poor lade's hayre 

is not so good ' 

The most enthusiastic watcher of the float will 
acquiesce in the opinion with which good Mr Pea- 
cham concludes his admirable Discourses, that heigh 
Winds, great Eaynes, Snow and Hayle, Thunder 
and Lightning, Storms, or any violent wind that 
Cometh from the East, are, very decidedly, ' naught 
to Angle in.' 





PEOPHETIC FITS— AND MISFITS. 

r has been boldly asserted in a recent 
work, made up of bighly entertaining and 
more or less authentic anecdotes, that the 
mind of one of the foremost men of the 
age, impressed as it is with a tinge of fatalism, has 
suffered considerable disturbance from a prophecy of 
Doctor Michael Nostradamus. 

Granted the existence of this prophecy, the fact 
may be as stated ; for though the influence . of the 
vaticinations of Mrs Shipton, Robert Nixon, and 
other practitioners of the humbler class, is not dis- 
tinctly traceable in the political history of their 
time, Michael was, from his youth, a man of mark, 
and could at all times command a hearing. It is by 
no means impossible that such a presage, if delivered, 
should have attracted imperial notice. 

This is its alleged substance : 

' At the period when the yoimger branch of the 
primeval royal family of France shall be bowed 
down, it will happen that a man belonging to a 
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house which once for a short time gave a decisive 
turn to the fate of France will attain the rule — for 
fifteen years will hold In his hands the highest power 
— ^but will then be murdered, not far from Paris, 
and a member of his family march to the supreme 
power over his corpse and that of his son/ 

There is something so clear, positive, and alto- 
gether un-Nostradamic in this, that the writer, en- 
tertaining grave — or, let him say, joyful — doubts as 
to its authenticity, and having the prophetic tome at 
hand, devoted the. half of a winter's evening to its 
perusal. The search through twelve * centuries,' 
each containing a himdred quatrains, for an especial 
prophecy, is rendered more difficult by the artful 
obscurity with which friend Michael — more than any 
of his brother seers — was accustomed to Invest his 
foreshadowings of future events. So well were 
these warnings (as a general rule) adapted to difier- 
ent eventualities, that the sarcastic M. Naud^ com- 
pared them to the shoe of Theramenes, which, un- 
like Cinderella's, fitted every foot. Another sceptic, 
M. Delandine, was heard to declare that, whereas 
the common folks regarded Doctor Michael Nostra- 
damus as knowing as much of the future as of the 
past, he, M. D., would go the length of admitting 
that he was just as well acquainted with the one as 
with the other ! 

However that may be, no such alarming prophecy 
as that above quoted is to be found among the twelve 
hundred translated by the ingenious Doctor Garen- 
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oiiYQn from the obscure Frencli into still obscurer 
Eugliah ; nor do we believe that it lurks anjrwhere 
l)euoath those darker sayings of which that learned 
gentlonian truly remarks, that there are many * very 
hard to be understood, and others impossible at all. 
Tt could not be rendered into English verse. That's 
the reason I have translated it, word for word, to 
make it as plain as I might — as also,' adds the 
worthy doctor, with commendable forethought, * be- 
cause the reader, if curious of it, may benefit him- 
self in the knowledge of the French tongue.^ 

After which, should the student commence, at a 
Paris conversazione, with the following, it would no 
doubt create considerable sensation : 

Entre plusieurs aux Isles deportez, 
L'un estre nay a dens en la gorge, 

which (the translator adds) * is so plain that it need- 
eth no explication.' Nay, doctor, but it doth. 

In spite of an occasional ill-natured remark such 
as has been adduced, Michael Nostradamus seems 
to have enjoyed the rare good fortime, as a seer, to 
be very much believed in — to have escaped those 
fluctuations of popularity which attend upon the 
prophet who has foreseen too much, and to have died 
before the great bulk of his prognostications were 
submitted to the test of time. 

Bom at St Eemy, Provence, on the fourteenth 
of December, fifteen hundred and three, he was 
educated at Avignon, and, at the age of twenty-two* 
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commenced medical practice at Narbonne. From 
thence, at twenty-six, he repaired to MontpeKer — 
then, and still, the best school of medicine in Europe 
— where he took his degrees with high credit, and 
thence proceeded to Agen, where the two noteworthy 
events of his life were, that he married ' an honour- 
able gentlewoman,' and became the intimate friend 
of Julius Caesar Scaliger. Death deprived him of 
the former, and a quarrel of the latter ; whereupon 
he went to Aix, just in time to meet the plague, 
which, ' as you may read in my Lord of Lannay's 
book ' (published about three centuries since), raged 
there with great violence for three years, during all 
which time our physician was entertained there at 
the city's charges. 

From hence he proceeded to Salon de Craux, a 
few leagues from Aix, and there married, in second 
nuptials, Anne Ponce GeneUe, by whom he had three 
sons and one daughter. 

Our doctor having foimd by experience that the 
perfect knowledge of physic dependeth from that of 
astrology — a maxim too often forgotten by the facul- 
ty of our own day — he addicted himself to it, and, 
as this science wanteth no allurement, progressed 
mightily, insomuch that, making some almanacks 
for recreation's sake, he did so admirably hit the 
conjimcture of events, that he was sought for far and 
near. 

Upon almanacks — those stepping-stones between 
physic and the stars — Francis Moore and Michael 
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Nostradamus, physicians, both climbed to wealth and 
fame. But here occurred the sole reaction in the 
tide of the latter's success. He had been too cor- 
rect. A cloud of false prophets appeared, speaking, 
it is lamentable to add, under no higher inspiration 
than that of printers and booksellers, who ' did 
print and vend abundance of false almanacks under 
his name, for lucre sake.' 

Hence it came that that very ill-conditioned 
nobleman, my Lord Pavilion, wrote against him, and 
that the poet Jodelle, angry, no doubt, that alma- 
nacks sold better than satire, penned a bitter dis- 
tichon, which was so pleasing to the wits of those 
times, that it may be hardly acceptable to our own. 

Our sage quickly worked through this passing 
cloud, and could aflford to bite the thumb of scorn at 
such persons as my Lord Pavilion and Jodelle. He 
was greatly esteemed by the grandees, and much 
favoured by that estimable lady, Catherine de' Me- 
dici, who had a natural inclination to know future 
things, and made but an indifferent use of the in- 
formation she obtained. 

Henry the Second of France sent for him to 

Paris, and held private conference with him on 

things of great concernment. While there, he was 

taken with the gout for ten or twelve days ; after 

which, the king sent him one hundred crowns in 

gold, in a velvet purse, and the queen as much, 

desiring him to go to Blois, and visit the princes, 

their three children, with a view to ascertain their 
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future. It is more than probable that, considering 
the tragical end of aU three (Francis the Second, 
Charles the Ninth, and Henry the Third), the worthy 
doctor on this occasion wore his mantle of prophecy, 
with a difference. 

After this he returned to Salon, and there com- 
pleted his unfinished centuries. These he dedicated 
to the king, discovering to him in his 'luminary 
epistle' the events that were to happen from the 
birth of Louis the Fourteenth until the coining of 
Antichrist, 

The sage's life was now drawing to a conclusion ; 
but, before recording the final scene, it may not be 
amiss, writes M. Garencieres, to give some recreation 
to the reader by relating a merry passage that hap- 
pened to Nostradamus in Lorrain, while staying with 
the Lord of Florinville, and having in cure the said 
lord his mother. 

' There were two little pigs — one white, t'other 
black ; whereupon my lord inquired, in jest, " What 
shall become of these two pigs ? ^' Who answered, 
presently, " We shall eat the black, and a wolf shall 
eat the white." 

* The Lord of FlorinviUe, thereupon, did, secretly 
command the cook to dress the white, who did so, 
and spitted it ready for roasting, when it should be 
time. In the mean time, having business without 
the kitchen, a young tame wolf came in, and ate up 
the white pig. The cook, then, fearing lest his 
master should be angry, drest the black pig, and 
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offered it at supper. Then the lord, thinking he had 
the victory, said to Nostradamus, " Well, sir, we are 
eating now the white pig, and no wolf shall touch it." 
'* I do not believe it,'* saith Nostradamus. " It is the 
hhck one that is upon the table." Presently, the cook 
was sent for, who confessed the accident, the relation 
of which was as pleasing to them as any meat.' 
There is something almost touching in the excessive 
delight with which very moderate jests were hailed 
by former generations ! 

His old enemy, gout, turning to dropsy, proved 
fatal to our physician on the second of July, fifteen 
hundred and sixty-six, in his * climacterical ' year of 
sixty-three. Some stress was laid on the fact of his 
having foretold his own decease, by writing upon an 
ephemerides of that date, ' Hie prope morsest ' (here- 
abouts is death) ; but as this was written at the end 
of June, and realized on the second of July, it was 
probably more the augury of a physician than an 
astrologer. 

His quaint epitaph in the Franciscan church at 
Salon may be rendered thus : 

* Here lie the bones of the most famous Nos- 
tradamus, one who among men hath deserved, in the 
opinion of all, to set down in writing, with a quiU 
almost divine, the future events of the universe, 
caused by the celestial influences. posterity, do 
not grudge at his rest. 

* Anna Pontia Genella wishes to her most loving 
husband the true happiness.^ 
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There followed a fierce contest concerning his 
character and predictions. His enemies boldly ac- 
cused him of necromancy and habitual intercourse 
with the powers of darkness — ridiculing the idea 
that he could have derived his prescience from judi- 
cial astrology, inasmuch as that science is acknow- 
ledged not to descend to minute circumstances, such 
as proper names, the nature of hurts, &c., in which 
our author largely deals. They pointed to the ab- 
sence of any unusual sanctity of life or manners as 
satisfactory proof that Nostradamus was not in- 
debted for his singular knowledge to the express 
favour of God. And, finally, the Lord Florimond 
de Raimond — a * very considerable author,' of whose 
works we have been unable to procure a copy — ^in a 
few emphatic sentences, handed over the deceased 
physician to the very devil himself. 

On the other hand, the sage himself, in his curious 
* luminary' epistle, addressed to his son Caesar, ex- 
pressly condemns the art magic — warning him against 
uniting its study in any maimer with that of astro- 
logy — ^and relating how he himself, having some 
misgiving as to the root of the inspiration under 
which he had penned a certain treatise, ' did burn 
abundance of writings ; ^ and adds, * Also, my son, I 
entreat thee not to bestow thy understanding on 
such fopperies, which dry up the body and damn the 
soul. Chiefly abhor the vanity of the execrable 
magic, forbidden by the sacred Scriptures and by the 
qanons of the Church ; in the first of which is ex- 
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cepted judicial astrology, by which and by the means 
of Divine inspiration, with continual supputations, 
we have put in writing our prophecies/ 

TJpon these ' supputations ' (calculations) a good 
deal must necessarily turn ; but as they are purely 
human, and within the range of any student, there 
needs a divine light upon the judgment, in order to 
deduce from them proper inferences. 

Such a light, there is reason to believe, Michael 
Nostradamus, bending in solitude over these attract- 
ive studies, imagined had been vouchsafed to him — 
not for any merit or fitness in himself, earnestly de- 
precating the sacred name of prophet, and con- 
fessing himself the greatest sinner in the world, 
subject to all human afflictions, weak, fallible, and 
easily deceived, but as the result of the honesty 
with which he had rejected fantastical imaginations, 
seeking, in wisdom's waters, the incorruptible metal 
alone. 

That a long course of solitary study of this nature, 
involving an abstraction from worldly things, may 
predispose certain natures to receive impressions as 
supernatural which are due to the aforesaid supputa- 
tions alone, may be easily conceived. When, there- 
fore, any remarkable event justified his prediction 
(which, past all question, was frequently the case), 
Michael must have been more than the weak being 
he professed himself, not to be disposed to perceive 
in it an indication of the Divine foreknowledge, 
sometimes dispensed, as in the instances of Balaam, 
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Caiaphas, &c., through the most unlikely and un- 
worthy instruments. 

The prophecies of Nostradamus, commencing in 
March, fifteen hundred and fifty-five, extend to the 
year of grace three thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-seven, embracing a period of considerably 
more than two thousand years. As the dates are 
rarely to be fixed, except by inference, here is room 
for the ' shoe of Theramenes ' to be tried on many a 
foot until the right be found. Let us essay a quatrain 
or two. 

A high wind shall forerun considerable, but in- 
distinct, disturbances. 

"When the litter shall be overthrown by a gust of wind, 
And faces shall be covered with cloaks. 
The commonwealth shall be troubled with a new kind of men, 
Then white and red shall judge amiss. 

An easy solution of the * new kind of men ' was 
found in Luther and Calvin, then commencing the 
Reformation. For ' white and red ' read France and 
Spain. 

Here is an unlucky business. Let us hope, if it 
have not already occurred (and history is silent on 
the matter), that the electric telegraph may defeat it 
altogether : 

One coming too late, execution shall be done. 

The wind being contrary, and letters miscarry, 

The conspirators, fourteen of a sect (set), 

By the red-haired man the undertaking shall be made. 

It is, at all events, satisfactory to have heard it 
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affirmed, on authority, that the present practitioner 
at the Old Bailey has grey hair and a white beard. 
Let Austria look to her possessions in Italy : 

Within a while a false frail brute shall go 
From low to high — being quickly raised ; 
For he that shall have the government of Verona 
Shall be unfaithful and slippery. 

Finally : 

Ecligion of the name of seas shall come, 
Against the sett Adaluncatif ; 
Obstinate sett deplorate shall be afraid 
Of the two wounded by Aleph and Aleph. 

* I confess,' says even M. Garencieres, who has 
dared so much, * my ignorance in the intelligence of 
this stanza/ 

So do we. 




THE STOEY OF THE STONE EYES. 



CHAPTER T. 




|HE romance of the railway has seldom 
furnished a more extraordinary narrative 
than that which I now compile from the 
hasty jottings of my note book, in June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty- eight. 

I had made a random dash at a distant point 
by a certain cross-country railway, whose eccentric 
sinuosities, surpassing my very worst anticipations, 
finally deposited me on a deserted platform — Some- 
thing's Den — then, withdrawing into an adjacent 
shed, gloomily expired. The engine departed to its 
rest in a grass-grown siding, the driver to his, in a 
cottage beyond human ken — ' aside of them rises ^ — 
pointing in the direction of a mountainous country, 
apparently about five miles distant. 

No station-master was visible. Howbeit, an 
elderly hermit, in the costume of a porter of the 
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Victorian age, patiently explained to me the fact that, 
haying overpassed my proper * junction,' I had before 
me a residence at the Den of four hours thirty- two 
minutes. 

What to do ? The landscape was unattractive ; 
besides, it drizzled, mizzled — what is the damp ex- 
pression that signifies a substance equi-distant be- 
tween nothing and rain ? Books I had none, nor 
even a penknife, wherewith to improve the time and 
trees. There was, it is true, on the wall of the 
station itself, a small but choice collection of high 
art. Thence I learned how that Sampson Barkwise 
Pecklebody (address in full) having, one fatal morn 
(specified), permitted himself to occupy a certain 
class of carriage not usually associated with the 
description of ticket he had previously taken, was 
mulcted by indignant justices (set forth) in the un- 
mitigated penalty of Thirty Shillings and costs — 
the permanent proclamation of which little incident, 
on the wall, must have imparted a peculiar interest 
to Mr Pecklebody^s subsequent joumeyings by that 
line. 

The Bed sent by Post — not only sent, but actually 
prepaid — ^perpetual enigma to the untravelled mind 
— presented its graceful form. Leisure there was to 
ponder why Messrs Kornjonan should alone dispense 
the pure article. Whether those gentlemen foimd it 
a commercial success, or whether a proud sense of 
moral rectitude was their sole reward. Ha ! Frith ? 
No. It is but a bold episode of London life, by a 
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hand unknown, importing pictorially that Messrs 
Bobbs and Thirkettle have engaged two-thirds of 
the western side of Regent-street for the display of 
their unrivalled assortment of summer stuffs. A 
royal equipage has just rolled heavily from the 
door, surcharged with purchases. The Lord Mayor, 
dissatisfied with eastern establishments, comes pranc- 
ing up, attended (as usual, on shopping expeditions) 
by his faithful sheriffs, and other civic functionaries, 
among whom I think I faintly recognize the toast- 
master. Three officers of her Majesty's Life Guards, 
in complete cuirass, about to enter in quest of their 
summer stuffs, make way for a right reverend dig- 
nitary, his wife, and a procession of fair daughters, 
so extended that it has to be continued round the 
corner. 

*As the literature of Something's Den is quite 
capable of being exhausted before train-time, allow 
me to contribute to it,' said a pleasant voice beside 
me. 

The speaker, a man about sixty, perfectly gen- 
tlemanlike in appearance and address, had stepped 
out from the booking-office, and was offering me a 
handful of papers. 

*Two poor fellows marooned on this inhospit- 
able shore,' he continued, laughing, * need not stand 
on any ceremony, I think. It will be a good three 
hours before succour reaches us.' 

We gradually slid into conversation, pacing up 
and down the sheltered portion of the platform. 
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The stranger talked easily and agreeably. I had 
seldom met with an Englishman who overcame, with 
such unobtrusive facility, the reserve of first ac- 
quaintance. An hour flew past, and, before its ex- 
piration, we had become as old and intimate friends. 

The weather had by this time cleared a little, 
and there had become visible the grey top of an old 
mansion, with one tower, half smothered in fine 
woodland, covering a slope some two miles ofl*. 

* Whose residence is that, yonder ? ' inquired my 
companion of the hermit-porter, who, seated on a 
retired bench, was dropping a sharp-pointed knife, 
with singularly inaccurate aim, at a disabled humble- 
bee, squatted on the soft boards. Having, at the 
moment, nearly got the range of his victim, the 
hermit did not deem it expedient to suspend his fire, 
but simply replied that he didn't justly know. 
* 'Twarn't nobody's. There was — simmiot wrong. 
Ghosts 'fested it — ^leastways, them top rooms — Gar- 
dener's wife — ^below.' (The bee, suddenly impressed 
with a vague presentiment of danger, gave a con- 
vulsive shudder, and drew up one leg.) * Never heerd 
the rights on it. Howsever, nobody can't — ^live — ' 
(bee dissevered longitudinally, presenting the re- 
markable appearance of two half bees in animated 
conversation) — ' live there, they can't.^ 

*I was curious,' observed the stranger, as we 
turned away, *to hear what he would say. That 
place is Moumivale, the scene of one of the most 
extraordinary series of incidents that ever found 
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place in England's domestic annals. If you wish it, 
seeing that we have abundant time, I will give you 
the substance of the history.' 



CHAPTER II. 

Thirty years ago (resumed my friend), I com- 
menced my professional career of medicine, with the 
ridiculous blunder of purchasing what is popularly 
called the ' good will ' of this district. I could have 
had it on precisely the same terms on which my 
predecessor had created it. My neighbours were 
benevolence itself, and — short of being at any time, 
within my recollection, in the least indisposed — did 
everything in their power to make me comfortable 
and happy. There was excellent trout fishing, of 
which certain industrious otters, and myself, seemed 
sole proprietors; and between us the best feeling 
always prevailed, they sparing my favourite pools, 
and I delicately avoiding the immediate neighbour- 
hood of their dwellings ; while my practice, which 
comprised two healthy farms, a robust toll-house, 
and the beer-shop, left ample leisure for my favourite 
sport, besides watching my busier neighbours. 

Do not imagine that the parties I have referred 
to represented the entire population of the district. 
Somewhere among the trees lurk two little \illages, 
one, in right of its superior size, known as Great 
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Covey, the other, availing itself of the fact of its 
dozen dwellings being disposed in two ranks, calling 
itself Covey-le-Street. The spirit of rivalship be- 
tween these two powerful communities was constantly 
breaking out in various ways, and so bitter was the 
jealousy, that, at one period, scarcely any intercourse 
was permitted between them : a state of things the 
more to be regretted, ^ince (a curious fact) the 
society of the greater Covey was composed almost 
entirely of bachelors, while that of Covey-le-Street 
embraced exclusively ladies yet unsummoned from 
the awaiting ranks of spinsterhood. 

With this little non-community I had no pro- 
fessional concern. The whole was presided over by 
one of the bachelor brethren, who, tolerated as a 
necessary evil, went and came between the two 
camps, a just object of jealousy and suspicion to 
both. Charley Tincture was by nature a merry, 
pleasant little fellow, and, being only fifty- seven, 
was looked upon by the elder brethren of Great 
Covey as little more than a boy. Nevertheless, it 
was now thirty-five years since Charley had been 
jilted, and had cast from his soul every thought of 
matrimony. Many a pleasant evening have I passed 
in Charley's society, at his snug lodging over the 
Post-office (he was rich enough to have had a good 
house to himself, but preferred that celibate flavour 
which attaches to lodgings,) and to this circumstance 
I owe the power of making you acquainted with the 
story of Moumivale. 



1 
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The vast old mansion, after being for some time 
untenanted, had, just before my arrival, passed into 
the absolute possession of Sir George Corsellis. 
This gentleman had held a high military post in 
India, and had brought home a reputation the 
reverse of prepossessing. He was represented as 
a stern, proud individual, gloomy and unsocial in 
disposition, a tyrant in his profession, a tyrant 
in his home. He had (said rumour, coming down 
like a black mist before him) resigned his com- 
mand, in the hope of averting a threatened inquiry 
into some undue exercise of authority — something, it 
was even whispered, scarcely distinguishable from 
what men call murder — and he had come hither, 
with his lady, intending, if unmolested, to pass the 
remainder of his days among the deep woods of 
Moumivale. 

The very first proceedings of the new proprietor 
were singular enough to provoke comment. He had 
fixed midnight for his arrival at the mansion with 
his family : directing the land-steward, Harper, who 
had managed the property for some years, and whom 
he had retained in oflSce, to be in attendance at that 
hour, and alone. 

Precisely at twelve, a hollow rujnble of wheels 
came up from the grass-grown avenue, and Harper, 
throwing open the tall iron gates which gave im- 
mediate approach to the house, admitted a procession 
consisting of three gloomy old coaches, and a black 
van. From the first of these vehicles alighted three 
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dark figures, so closely muffled tliat it was only by a 
comparison of height that the steward understood 
them to represent his master (whom, indeed, he 
had already seen) and two females, one of a stature 
almost diminutive. Both, on entering the house, 
retired instantly to a suite of apartments upon which 
a regiment of painters and decorators had been em- 
ployed for at least a month. 

The other carriages were fiUed with domestics, 
English and foreign, who immediately, without 
exchanging a word, set to work in their difierent 
departments as if they had lived at Moumivale all 
their previous lives. So quaint and singular was the 
whole proceeding, that the simple-minded steward 
felt as if he were moving about in the midst of a 
band of beings of a different nature — whose super- 
natural gifts placed them alike beyond his help and 
control. They made civil gestures, and seemed to 
regard him with consideration enough ; but none of 
them, none even of the English, spoke directly to 
him. And the language that did reach his ear had 
a curious rolling accent, such as he had never heard. 

Determined to break the spell. Harper singled 
out a member of the mysterious company who 
appeared to discharge the office of cook, and who, 
being fattish, might prove good-tempered. Accost- 
ing her as she glided by, he civilly inquired by what 
name he should address her. 

'Morgan le Fay,' replied the woman, sharply, 
baring her glistening teeth in a sort of snarl. 
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' Morgan Liffey ! ^ thought Harper. * Irish, eh ? ' 
Feeling, or fancying, that his presence was not 

acceptable to the new comers, the excellent steward, 

who at present occupied one of the keepers' lodges, 

took a hasty leave, and withdrew. 

* Hot dinners at half-past one in the morning ! ^ 

thought Mr Harper, as he tumbled into bed ; * I 

wonder at what time they sup ! ' 



CHAPTER III. 

The external doings of the new proprietor were 
equally remarkable. It had been decided in the 
neighbourhood that one of his first acts of ownership 
would be to thin the overgrown woods, wherein were 
thousands of noble specimens of oak, beech, elm, and 
fir — nay, even the fragrant cedar — positively pining 
for the axe. An enterprising timber merchant had 
prepared a tender, and only waited for what he con- 
sidered a decent interval before presenting it. Sir 
George, however, did nothing of the kind. Con- 
trariwise, on the only open ground near the mansion 
— a small green knoll — he immediately planted a 
handsome cluster of quick-growing shrubs and trees. 

In a word, lonely as the place already was, 
Corsellis encircled the entire park with a new and 
strong palisade. Aroimd the gardens he raised a 
lofty waU. He purchased, at a great expense, a 
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certain alleged right of way, which, as the public 
never used it, was disputed by their representatives 
with tenfold obstinacy. He discouraged any ad- 
vances on the part of his country neighbours, and 
rarely set foot beyond his own domain. 

' Mad ! * pronounced Sir Hugh Quickset, a neigh- 
bouring squire. 

Sir George, who was in the commission, attended 
the next bench of magistrates. The lunatic took the 
lead in all the proceedings, decided a matter which 
involved great legal difficulty, snuffed out the pert 
clerk who had hitherto guided the decisions of the 
bench, and, with cool superior nods, took his leave, 
not to appear again. But Sir Hugh Quickset was 
silenced. 

^ Under a cloud,' affirmed old Purkiss^ of Great 
Covey: a retired solicitor, whose mental habit in- 
clined to the suspicious. (If report were to be 
trusted, none had enjoyed better opportunities of 
judging what might be the aspect of a gentleman 
under the aforesaid atmospherical pressure than Mr 
Purkiss himself!) But a royal duke who was staying 
in the county, rode across, fifteen miles, to visit 
Moumivale, stayed half the day, and walked through 
Covey-le-Street arm in arm with his host, in earnest 
conversation. Mr Purkiss was bowled out. 

Intense became the curiosity excited by the 
manifest desire of Sir George to conceal the course of 
his domestic life from every eye. The powers of con- 
jecture were exhausted in imagining theories of ex- 
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planation for the complete seclusion in whicli the 
family, the two ladies especially, were understood to 
live. In respect to this, the steward, Harper, was as 
profoundly ignorant as everybody else. Not only 
had he never seen his lady's face or heard her voice, 
but no intelligible allusion to her among the servants 
had ever reached his ear. He knew, however, that 
a Creole maid, called Eisa, was her principal attend- 
ant, and that she did occasionally give audience to 
Morgan le Fay. 

*My lady calls,' the latter would say, with a 
start ; sometimes amid the clatter of the kitchen ; 
sometimes when not a sound but the ticking of the 
clock broke the dead hush. And away she would 
hasten. 

Harper observed that none of the domestics ever 
went abroad, except on Sundays, when such as were 
English attended the little church, and, service over, 
marched back again, being re-admitted by the huge 
Dutch porter, Hans Troek, who never quitted his 
post by, night or day, and the monotony of whose 
presence inspired Harper with such an insane desire 
to kick him, that, but for his native slowness of ap- 
prehension, Herr Troek must have read it in his face 
twenty times a day. Harper had to pass him so 
often, for on him devolved almost all the communi- 
cation that was held with the outer world. In the 
forenoon the steward transacted with his master any 
business relating to the estate. After that, he exe- 
cuted commissions for Morgan le Fay. At nine in 
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the evening, Harper found that he was expected to 
take his leave ; and what went on after that, in the 
mysterious household, was a strange and gloomy- 
secret. 



CPAPTER IV. 

'But about Lady Corsellis,^ was the perpetual 
question of the spinsterhood of Covey-le-Street, 
* who, and what can she be ? ' 

And Covey the Great replied (through Mr Tinc- 
ture) that they would nm any reasonable risk (except 
matrimony) to learn. 

For months the neighbourhood was in a state of 
agreeable horror, for where mystery is there wiU be 
terror, and it got to be believed that Lady Corsellis, 
of Moumivale, was not a spectacle for human eyes to 
see. I can hardly explain through what fluctuations 
the general faith settled down (but so it did) into a 
conviction that, though elsewise fair of face, the un- 
happy lady had the snout of a pig ! At aU events, 
this belief triumphed. The district was rich in 
mast and acorns. In consideration of his consort, 

Sir George had suffered his beech and oak to 
stand ! 

There were still, it is true, dissentients to the 

porcine theory. At the Jolly Bachelor, in Great 

Covey, conducted by Mr Brutus Bullfinch, the pig's 

face was opposed by a still more terrible surmise. 
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It is doubtful whether the host would have admitted 
anybody into his parlour, or the barmaid (an elderly 
female, unmarried) executed her office with any 
degree of alacrity on behalf of one, who did not 
faithfully believe that it was either a pig's head or 
the devil : with a strong bias towards the latter 
opinion. 

No wonder ; for the very nephew of the host had 
had a glimpse of the phenomenon. 

Coming home late from a distant market, Jack 
Bullfinch took it into his head to shorten the road, 
by cutting across the grounds of Moumivale. This 
was before the erection of the new wall. He had 
easily scaled the then existing defences, had passed 
the mansion, and was about to dive into the plant- 
ation, when the great front door swung suddenly 
open, and out it came, ^walking tamely beside Sir 
George himself. Jack, by his own account, had 
barely time to notice that my Lady Corsellis had 
immense eyes, like lurid lanterns, which glowed 
even through a thick protrusive sort of covering 
that veiled her head and face ; likewise, a tail of such 
prodigious length, that Sir George, with much 
seeming politeness, carried a portion of it across his 
arm. This tail went near to discredit Jack's, but for 
the confirmation the whole story received from the 
deposition (made rather with, than upon, oath) of 
Cephas Pudgebrook, the second gardener, who rolled 
the terrace on the following day, and observed that it 
bore distinct traces of a goat or pig, * dibbled regular 
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all along/ Mr Pudgebrook was not a little horrified 
to learn that he had been actually engaged for two 
hours (all the while whistling careless secular tunes) 
in smoothing out the footprints of the enemy of 
mankind ! 

Curiosity was at its utmost stretch, when an 
order was one day received by Timothy Beatle, the 
purblind clerk, to have new hassocks placed in the 
Mournivale pew. Hassocks ! They were, then, un- 
questionably coming to church next Sunday. At all 
events. Sir George and — and the other — would come. 

The Reverend Benedict Loanham, of Great 
Covey, prepared his best discourse. The nimiber of 
those who attended their religious duties on that day, 
transcended the recollection of the oldest inhabitant. 
The congregation were already seated, when the 
Lord of Mournivale, accompanied by two veiled 
ladies, entered by a private chancel, the party taking 
their seats in fuU view of the assembly. 

General Sir George Corsellis was, at this time, 
a man past middle-age, of colossal build, massive 
head, broad nose, and eyebrows so redundant as 
almost to emulate little beards. The prevailing ex- 
pression of this far from attractive face, was stern 
even to ferocity ; but that it was capable of much 
softening was apparent even to purblind Timothy 
Beatle — who, throughout the service, addressed his 
responses personally to Sir George, adjured him in a 
stentorian voice to join in the performance of the 
psalmody, and having, in effect, bestowed upon the 
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astonislied gentleman his undivided attention, was, 
finally, in a position to aver that, whenever he (Cor- 
sellis) glanced at one of the veiled creatures at his 
side, his face changed * from a devil's to an angel's/ 

The service drew to a conclusion without the 
veils being for an instant removed. It must be ac- 
knowledged that good Mr Loanham (whose discourse 
had been directed against the indulgence of idle 
curiosity, and prying into mysteries out of our path) 
did his very best to advance the secret wishes of his 
flock : prolonging his address, by the aid of im- 
promptu interpolations, to an extent which, under 
any other circumstances, would have been con- 
sidered inordinate. 

It was all in vain. Even every sermon must 
have an end — so had Mr Loanham' s — and, with a 
reluctant blessing, the congregation dispersed. When 
a reasonable time had been allowed for all imde- 
signing persons to withdraw, the Moumivale party 
quitted their pew; she, who was presumed to be 
Lady Corsellis, leaning upon her husband's stalwart 
arm; the dwarf-like figure of their companion 
bringing up the rear. Every pretext for lingering 
about the little churchyard had by this time been ex- 
hausted. One individual alone stood rooted to the 
spot— Miss Tiffany. This lady remained, as it were, 
imder a vow. 

Miss Tiffany represented the strong-minded ele- 
ment in the circle of Covey-le-Street. To hevy appeal 
was wont to be made in all such cases as, imder or- 
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dinary social circumstances, would have necessitated 
tlie interposition of the masculine mind ; and, hither- 
to, Miss Tiffany had been true to her position and 
herself. It was alleged of her, and by her, that, in 
no purpose on which she had really set her heart, 
had she ever been baffled. In a perhaps unguarded 
mwiient, she had pledged herself to see and to speak 
with one or both of the mysterious ladies of Moumi- 
vale. She was here to redeem that pledge. 

Sending away her maid, Marian, to a little dis- 
tance, she herself took up a position half-way be- 
tween the church and the comer of an avenue of 
elms which formed a by-path to Moumivale. 

As the three figures moved past, she touched the 
dress of her who walked alone. 

* A thousand pardons,' said Miss Tiffany. ' May I 
be allowed to sp P ' 

The stranger made a sort of impatient bow, and 
continued her way. 

Miss Tiffany, somewhat piqued by this reception, 
returned to the charge. 

* Again, I ask your pardon,' she said. ' I assure 
you, I am not a beggar. I wish merely to inquire 
what is Lady Corsellis's pleasure concerning the 
proposed new sch P * 

The stranger put her hand upon her arm, as if to 
impose silence, but, with the other, pointed forward 
in such a manner as to invite Miss Tiffany to ac- 
company her. Thus, maid Marian, watching in the 
distance, saw the four disappear into the avenue. 
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Anotlier minute, and her mistress was seen re- 
turning ; but with a step so strange and imcertain, 
and a demeanour altogether so unusual, that Marian 
started off hastily to meet her. To Marian's alarm 
and surprise. Miss Tiffany took not the slight- 
est notice of her ; but reeled on, as it were, in the 
direction of home, her eyes fixed and staring, her 
face pale as ashes, her hands working wildly, as 
though in desperate endeavour to keep off some in- 
visible assailant. 

' Horror, horror ! ' was the only reply her terri- 
fied attendant could obtain, in answer to her re- 
peated inquiries. 

Arrived at home. Miss Tiffany went straight to 
her chamber, and, locking the door, remained in 
strict seclusion imtil the evening. Then she rang 
for Marian, and gave her certain directions for the 
morrow, which raised that young lady's surprise and 
consternation to the|r climax. 

On the following day, there appeared a notice in 
the front garden, describing that desirable cottage- 
residence as to be let, furnished or unfurnished, for 
an indefinite period, with instant possession. 

To the nimierous inquirers, answer was returned 
that Miss Tiffany had been summoned to the sick- 
bed of a relative, who, though near in blood, was 
somewhat distant in body, being, in fact, resident in 
Australasia. Consequently, Miss Tiffany must not 
be expected back immediately. 

Miss Tiffany had, in real deed, departed that 
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morning, and all the explanation afforded of this 
sudden resolution, was contained in the following 
note, addressed to an intimate friend : 

* Good-bye, Sophy, dear. Love to all friends. 
Shun Mournivale. Beware of curiosity. Seek to 
know no more. 

' Your unhappy friend, 

* Theresa.' 

I will not dwell upon the hubbub created by this 
event in the community of either Covey. My busi- 
ness is with facts, and the next fact in my recollec- 
tion (putting aside innumerable luisubstantiated 
rumours concerning the doings of the family at 
Mournivale), is a visit paid one evening by the stew- 
ard Harper to my friend Charley Tincture. 

Harper, who was naturally a hearty fellow, with 
a frank open manner of speech, now looked anxious 
and careworn, and spoke in a hesitating perplexed 
way which Charley could not luiderstand. 

He apologized for calling at that late hour — half- 
past nine — on the ground that he did not wish his 
visit known, and, presently untying a blue hand- 
kerchief which he carried in his hand, placed upon 
the table something that had very much the appear- 
ance of half a cold apple-tart. 

' I wish you, sir/ he said, ' to be kind enough to 
examine this, and tell me if 'tis good for a Chris- 
tian's dinner. If His, why, there's an end; if 
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not, why then I've got something more to say/ 
Tincture made him sit down, and retired to his 
surgery, sending, in pursuance of an idea that oc- 
curred to him, for myself, who happened to be passing 
the evening in his neighbourhood. Together, we 
carefully analyzed the viand, and, applying the usual 
tests, detected the presence of a certain vegetable 
poison, in sufficient quantity to destroy a dozen 
human lives. 

On hearing this result. Harper turned so white 
and sick, that Charley had to administer a glass of 
brandy, after which the worthy steward commenced 
his tale, with the startling information that the 
pastry we had imder our consideration, together with 
numerous other delicacies, similarly seasoned, formed 
the daily bill of fare at Moumivale. 

For a long time past — in fact, ever since the 
arrival of the family — the steward's attention had 
been from time to time attracted by a remarkable pro- 
ceeding on the part of Morgan le Fay. Every dish, 
whether prepared by her own hands or those of 
assistants, received a slight addition, sometimes in a 
Uquid, sometimes pulverine, form, the materials being 
obtained from a sort of cabinet built into the wall, 
and secured with a small but massive metal door, of 
which Morgan le Fay always kept the key. This 
ceremony, though not absolutely performed by 
stealth, always seemed to be invested with a certain 
degree of mystery. It was etiquette to notice it as 
little as possible ; but Harper could not help observ- 

VOL. I. 8 
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ing that every dish, after undergoing this singular 
preparation, was regarded with a respect and tender- 
ness almost reverential, was handled with the ex- 
tremest caution, and, when returned disabled from 
the dinner-table, was consigned by the high priestess, 
Morgan le Fay, to a receptacle expressly constructed 
for the purpose, from whence it never again emerged. 

Perpetually haunted by this mystery, Harper at 
length conceived an irresistible desire to convince 
himself, by actual experiment, that a strange and 
horrible fancy, that would sometimes intrude itself 
into his mind, was erroneous and absurd. One day, 
by great good fortune, an opportunity occurred of 
securing a portion of apple- tart that had been almost 
half consumed in the parlour. Mr Harper, possess- 
ing himself of an imfortunate dog whose condition of 
skin rendered his abrupt decease a matter of con- 
gratulation both to himself and mankind, presented 
him with a smaU portion of the pie, on receipt of 
which the unfortunate animal uttered one broken 
howl, stretched himself out, and expired. Under 
the circumstances, Mr Harper at once secured the 
remainder of the tart in his [handkerchief, and hast- 
ened to submit it to medical scrutiny. 

The case was curious, and difficult. In spite of 
the uncommon dietary, it was certain that nothing 
had happened at Moumivale to warrant legal inter- 
ference. No enactment restricts the indulgence in 
arsenic, or belladonna, so long as they suit the con- 
stitution. It 'was ultimately agreed to keep the 
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matter quiet, Harper undertaking to report to us any 
new incident of an unusual nature that might come 
under his observation. 



CHAPTER V. 

It was not very long before a new phenomenon 
revealed itself. The summer was well advanced, and 
had been unusually sultry. The windows of Mourni- 
vale, like those of less mysterious mansions, remained 
open, or, at least, imshuttered, long after dark. It 
began to be declared that the sounds and appear- 
ances distinguishable through these windows, were 
not to be accounted for by any rules of ordinary life. 
Regularly after nightfall — ^perhaps about ten o'clock 
— (as the country people asserted) the entire upper 
portion of the vast mansion became suddenly illu- 
minated with a mighty red lustre, such as might 
proceed from the seething crater of a volcano at the 
close of an eruption. From thence were heard to 
issue loud and agonizing shrieks, varied with the 
notes of some strange instrument of the trumpet 
kind, now and then a clash of cymbals, and, not un- 
frequently, a low horrible sound, which could only be 
described as a lion imitating the laugh of a man. 

From midnight until one o^clock, the watchers 
declared, there usually reigned a profound silence. 
About the last-named hour, a long hoarse cry, un- 
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like the voice of man or animal, pealed through the 
house, and, in a second, the lights in every room were 
extinguished like one. At that period, the rising 
ground planted by Corsellis was not covered with 
wood of sufficient growth to conceal the upper win- 
dows, and the crimson glow proceeding from them 
was plainly visible from the neighbouring village. 

Speculation was busy over these strange doings, 
when a new and important circumstance occurred. 
Harper, having some business to transact with his 
master, repaired to the mansion one morning rather 
before his usual hour. Sir George was out, on horse- 
back. As the steward retraced his steps through the 
hall, a violent shriek, twice or thrice repeated, struck 
his ear. 

Yielding to the impulse of the moment, and 
imagining, as he afterwards explained, that some 
person's clothes had caught fire, he boimded up the 
hitherto sacred stair, and stood at the door of the 
first of the suite of apartments inhabited by the 
family. It was from hence that the shrieks had pro- 
ceeded. The door was ajar. He pushed it open. 
All was hushed as death ; but, on a rich sofa, lay a 
slight female figure, with the face turned away. Be- 
side her knelt the diminutive form of the third mem- 
ber of the party — ^both of them motionless, as though 
carved in stone. 

Suddenly, without any change in the attitude of 
the body or limbs, the head of the kneeling figure 
began to turn. Revolving slowly, as on a pivot, the 
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face came completely roimd, and fronted Harper as 
he stood rooted to the spot. And what a face ! 
"Wrought in gray granite, with a hideous carved 
grin, great white eye-baUs in which no pupils were 
visible, a huge mocking mouth, seeming to dart out, 
like tongues, spiculae of lurid flame ! 

Harper — man as he was — and no timid man — 
thrilled with a nameless fear, made but three steps 
down-stairs, and never stopped tiU he reached his 
own domain. 

In relating this strange story to us, I observed 
that nothing seemed to have impressed him so 
strongly as the stony gleam of the woman's, or 
fiend's, eyes. His constant reference to this feature, 
no doubt, led to the habit we subsequently acquired, 
of talking of the personage alluded to as 'Moumivale 
Stone Eyes.' 

Many were inclined to discredit the whole narra- 
tive ; but Harper silenced these detractors by giving 
notice to his employer, of his desire to quit his serv- 
ice as soon as arrangements could be made ; and, as 
he had secured no provision for himself, it was only 
reasonable to believe him actuated by a genuine re- ' 
pugnance to connect himself with the haunted man- 
sion. 

The event next in order, I believe, was this. 

The Moumivale property * marches,' as they say 
in Scotland, on one side, with that of Squire Harl- 
butt ; a country gentleman of considerable wealth, 
but who mixed little with the county society, and 
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had punctiliously avoided his extraordinary neigh- 
bour. He was a magistrate, and had been one of 
those present on the occasion when Corsellis had 
so defiantly taken the lead in the proceedings of the 
bench. He had returned home not a little disgusted 
at the treatment he and his brethren had experi- 
enced. 

It happened that Mr Harlbutt received a visit 
from his nephew, a captain in the army, who had 
been for some time in a local command. He had 
commanded a frontier corps at the Cape, employed 
in repelling the incursions of the Cafires : a duty re- 
quiring both courage and vigilance, and not without 
a certain smack of adventure greatly to the taste of 
the young officer. 

The mysteries of Moumivale were not long in 
reaching his ears, and Captain Harlbutt at once came 
to the conclusion that he could not beguile his three 
weeks' visit at Fairwoods better than by unravelling 
the same. 

It was, I think, on the third or fourth day after 
his arrival, that a party, organized for the purpose, 
assembled by different paths after nightfall at a cer- 
tain spot in the woodland. It consisted of Harlbutt, 
Charley Tincture, Harper, a trusty keeper of Harl- 
butt's famous for seeing in the dark, and myself. 

There was a bright August moon, but she was 
occasionally veiled by dense masses of cloud. We 
pushed our approaches nearer and nearer to the 
house, on the side not surrounded by gardens, and 
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from which a small side-entrance alone gave access 
to the gromids. Just within a cedar-copse we sat in 
a circle, like a group of gentlemanly burglars 
awaiting their opportunity, the red sparks of our 
cigars alone revealing the whereabouts of each in- 
dividual. 

Harlbutt was in the middle of a Cafl&'e story, 
when an exclamation from our look-out, the keeper, 
directed our attention to the mansion. The windows, 
as usual, from one end to the other, had suddenly be- 
come one blaze of lurid splendour. To this succeeded 
the accustomed shrieks and other sounds ; the hor- 
rible unearthly laugh, and, what Harper had never 
noticed on former occasions, a faint wild wail, like 
that of a funeral chant, sung by many voices, at a 
distance so remote as only to be occasionally audible. 

Prepared as he was for something unusual, Harl- 
butt was struck dumb with genuine amazement at 
what he heard and saw. 

'An orgy of demons in a country gentleman's 
house, in the nineteenth century ! ' he muttered, in a 
bewildered way. 

Remark and conjecture were soon abandoned, and 
we continued to watch the glowing windows in 
silence — silence as deep as that which now prevailed 
in the haunted dwelling. As usual, from twelve 
o'clock not a soimd was heard. But, as the distant 
village clock struck one, the hoarse wild cry pealed 
forth. Out went the Kghts like a single candle, and 
all was dark and still. We rose to go. 
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* Hark ! ' exclaimed Harlbutt, stopping us. * I 
hear a knell ! ^ 

We listened. A low muffled soimd, like a passing 
bell, came faintly on our ears. 

' Tlie door is opening/ said the quick-sighted 
keeper. 

Opening it was. And out issued a curious pro- 
cession. A bier, or stretcher, covered with a pall, 
on which lay a corpse in white, was carried by four 
female figures in mourning dresses. Behind these 
walked Sir George CorseUis, his head bare, a lady 
leaning on his arm ; last came another woman, whom 
Harper recognized by the bright moonlight as 
Morgan le Fay. She led, by a chain, an animal 
which, but for its head, which was a dog's, would 
seem to be a lion, having the magnificent mane and 
tufbed tail which characterize the monarch of the 
forest. 

This strange pageant, made still more singular by 
the intermittent moon-gleams, at first (somewhat to 
our embarrassment) took the direction of our ambush ; 
but, on approaching the covert, it inclined to the 
right, and passed to the rear of the copse. It was 
at this time so near, that Harper recognized the body 
on the bier as that of the fearful being we had been 
accustomed to speak of as * Moumivale Stone Eyes.' 
A sudden dash of moonlight fell upon the scene, and 
revealed the terrible gray face, and stone- white open 
eyes, as clearly as by day. 

It was hastily agreed to thread the copse as 
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quietly as possible, and follow tlie progress of these 
strange obsequies. Captain Harlbutt and the keeper, 
as the most experienced bushmen, led the way. The 
latter, in a few minutes, reported that the party had 
entered the copse — at a somewhat open part — in the 
rear, and might be seen by us without discovery, 
completing the ceremonial of burial. The grave 
must have been previously prepared — for scarcely 
had we taken up our positions, when the body was 
lifted from [the bier, and lowered by means of long 
white scarfs deep into the earth. This done, there 
was a pause; when, apparently at a signal from 
Corsellis, Morgan le Fay approached the edge of the 
grave — leading the dog lion, from which the others 
seemed to shrink instinctively. She wound her arms 
in the beast's shaggy mane, drawing him fearlessly 
towards her, imtil his sharp nose and glowing eyes 
were over her shoulder. As she held him in this at- 
titude, Corsellis made a sudden step forward. There 
was a gleam of something — a blow — a broken roar — 
and the animal rolled over and over into the open 
grave. The latter was then carefully filled and 
smoothed down, level with the surrounding surface ; 
leaves and sprays were scattered lightly over it ; and 
then Corsellis gave his arm to his lady, and the 
whole party returned to the mansion : the servants 
chatting gaily, and apparently only deterred by the 
stately presence of their master stalking on before, 
from enjoying a dance by moonlight. 

So odd and unnatural had been the whole affair, 
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that we could have easily fancied it a dream. No one 
present attempted a solution of the mystery. All we 
could do was to note by measurement the exact spot 
of this extraordinary interment ; after which we re- 
turned ^home, consulting as to the steps that should 
next be taken. 

A meeting was arranged for the following day at 
Fairwoods, when various opinions were expressed : 
the prevailing one being to the effect "that some deed 
of violence had been perpetrated, to which it was our 
obvious duty to invite the attention of the authorities. 
This point being conceded, who should take the 
initiative? There was a general disinclination to 
commence the remarkable depositions which would 
have to be made, before any action could be taken 
having reference to a charge of murder. After much 
discussion, it was resolved to leave matters as they 
were, for at least one day ; thus affording an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining, through Harper, what effect, 
if any, the removal of Moumivale Stone Eyes had 
wrought upon the household. 

On the evening of the succeeding day the steward 
attended, as had been agreed, at Mr Tincture's lodg- 
ings ; Mr Harlbutt and his nephew, Mr Fanshawe 
(a neighbouring magistrate), and myself, being also 
present. 

The statement Harper had to make rendered the 
mystery still more profound and complex than be- 
fore. The preceding day had, to all appearance, 
been one of jubilee at Moumivale. Sir George 
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CorseUis had gone out riding in the forenoon, ac- 
tually accompanied by his lady, who was mounted 6n 
a beautiful Spanish jennet, lately artived in Sir 
George's stables. The groom who attended them re- 
ported that they had paid more than one visit to 
distant coimtry residences, galloping across the 
country, laughing like children, and apparently in 
the very highest glee. Her Ladyship was still veiled, 
but she had spoken to each and all of the domestics 
in the course of the day, making them some presents, 
and ordering that they should have a little feast, to 
celebrate, as she said, the most joyous event in her 
existence. 

Of Moumivale Stone Eyes not one word was 
said. It would seem, however, that her terrible 
mysterious influence was no longer an object of dread. 
The servants went where they pleased about the 
mansion. Harper himself — in company with Eisa 
the Creole, and two or three of the other domestics, 
who were ordered to rearrange some furniture in the 
upper rooms — had visited almost every apartment in 
the house, without detecting any trace of her occupancy. 
Stone Eyes was unquestionably gone ! But, whither f 

Before the council broke up, it was settled that 
Squire Harlbutt and Mr Fanshawe should, next 
morning, wait upon the proprietor of Moumivale, 
and commence operations by referring to the subject 
of the poisoned tart : the agency of poison being, in 
Mr Harlbutt's mind, inseparably associated with the 
midnight scene we had witnessed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The countenance of the big Dutch porter ex- 
hibited as much surprise as its natural construction 
permitted, when the two magistrates requested, in 
tones slightly peremptory, an audience of his master. 

After a moment's delay, they were invited to 
enter, and conducted to a magnificent library, in 
which sat Sir George, alone. That gentleman re- 
ceived them with frigid politeness, and so mani- 
festly looked for an immediate explanation of their 
visit, that Mr Harlbutt at once plunged into the 
matter. 

Sir George raised his bushy eyebrows with appar- 
ently imfeigned astonishment, but made no remark. 

* We are desirous, sir, of obtaining from you, if 
willing to afford it, authority to contradict in your 
name certain strange rumours afloat in the neighbour- 
hood respecting — ' 

* Well, gentlemen, " respecting " — P ' 

' Bespecting,' resimied Mr Harlbutt, coolly put- 
ting on his spectacles, in order to scan the general's 
face more minutely, * the disappearance of a member 
of your household ! * 

Corsellis gave a slight start. Seated with his 
back to the light, it was not easy to detect any change 
of countenance. It was clear, however, that he was 
agitated. 
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' Allow me to remind you, Sir George/ said Mr 
Fanshawe, ' that we do not wish to press upon you 
any question you are indisposed to answer ; but per- 
mit me to ask you, is the use of deadly poisons per- 
mitted in your family ? ' 

' Poisons, sir ! ' repeated Corsellis, grasping the 
arms of his chair, as though about to rise, but only 
leaning forward. * Explain yourself. Are you 
aware of what you are saying ? ' 

' Perfectly. You have a domestic in your service, 
Sir George, called " Morgan le Fay." ' 

' The cook. And then ? ' 

' Will you allow me to ask her a single question ? ' 

Corsellis, for reply, put his lips to a voice-con- 
ductor in the wall : 

* Send Morgan here.' 

A minute of profound silence followed. Then 
Morgan le Fay appeared at the door, fresh and rosy, 
curtseying, and smoothing the snow-white apron that 
rather adorned than concealed her plump and portly 
form. Sir George pointed to her, looking at his 
visitors interrogatively. 

' We are desirous to ask you one question, my 
good woman,^ said Mr Harlbutt. 'My friend and 
myself are magistrates. Don't agitate yourself, I 

beg. It is simply this; a poisoned ap Good 

Heavens ! She has fainted ! ' 

Morgan le Fay had swooned, and that so suddenly 
that Mr Fanshawe, who was nearest, barely caught 
her as she reached the ground. Sir George rang for 
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assistance. Some of the maids arrived, and the 
woman recovered. 

' I — I knew it would come. God help us ! ' 
gasped the poor creature, as she was borne away. 

A gloomy silence followed this scene. It was 
broken by Sir George himself. 

* Well, gentlemen ; as I presume the throwing 
my cook into a fit was not the whole object of your 
visit, in what may I satisfy you further ? ' 

'I will tell you. Sir George Corsellis,' said old 
Harlbutt. 'It has been openly affirmed, in the 
neighbourhood, that an individual known to have 
been, ever since your arrival, resident in your house- 
hold, has suddenly disappeared, under circumstances 
which warrant suspicion — only suspicion, understand 
— of poison. When I mentioned this disappearance, 
a few minutes ago, you started. When I spoke of 
poison in the presence of your servant, she fainted. 
And her first words, on recovering, might easily bear 
a construction most imfavourable to innocence.' 

He paused. Sir George looked at him for a 
moment, as though in meditation. Then he re- 
plied: 

' There is truth in what you say. Gentlemen, I 
will not conceal from you that I desire to close this 
interview as speedily as courtesy permits. In what 
way can I satisfy the extraordinary suspicions to 
which you have apparently lent yourselves ? By 
the way, to which member of my household do they 
point ? To my wife ? ' 
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' No, Sir George. To tlie lady wlio is supposed 
not to bear your name.' 

' Miss Blatchford. WeU, gentlemen, be pleased 
to follow me.' 

They passed up tbe wide staircase, and through a 
portion of the house, until their conductor stopped at 
a door which, softly opening at his touch, admitted 
them to a kind of veiled gallery, like an orchestra, 
from which they could observe, unseen, the interior 
of one of the rich saloons. 

Two young ladies were there ; one, engaged in 
some delicate work that looked like a bride- veil for a 
fairy ; the other, reading aloud. 

' Lady Corsellis, Miss Blatchford,' said Corsellis, 
in a subdued tone, pointing to them in the order in 
which they have been mentioned. 

Squire Harlbutt almost started at the beauty he 
saw before him. Desir^e Lady Corsellis (bom de 
Ahna) was a woman almost too fair to live. It 
seemed impossible that a being so perfect in loveli- 
ness, so delicately touched and retouched — as if 
Nature had for once resolved upon a masterpiece — 
should be subject to the common needs and ills of 
poor mortality. A brightness radiated from her, 
almost pleading indulgence for the ever-recurring 
fancy that something more than himian resided in the 
shape called Lady Corsellis. 

Of Miss Blatchford I will only say that, if fairies 
are ever dark, she might have been their queen. 
Small and slender as a child, the perfect symmetry 
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of her proportions, and tlie easy finished grace of 
every movement, proved tliat slie was, in all respects 
save stature, as near tlie perfection of womanhood as 
the most fastidious critic could desire. 

Sir George allowed his visitors two minutes to 
contemplate the lovely picture before them, then once 
more led the way down-stairs. At the door of the 
library he paused, as though expecting his visitors to 
take their leave. But a word whispered in Mr 
Harlbutt's ear by his colleague, as they came down- 
stairs, had determined the half-satisfied squire to go 
through with the matter. 

' A substitute ? ' Mr Fanshawe had suggested, 
pointing up-stairs. 

' That there may be no further intrusions on your 
privacy, Sir George,' resumed Mr Harlbutt, ' will you 
frankly permit Mr Fanshawe and myself to visit 
that portion of your premises indicated by the village 
gossips as the place of burial of — of the — the sup- 
posed victim ? ' 

The colour mounted to Corsellis's brow. He 
clutched the table against which he was standing, 
manifestly struggling hard to preserve an unruffled 
demeanour. 

* Believe me, sir, nothing short of this will com- 
pletely refute the scandal. But you will act as you 
please,' added the old gentleman, as he took up his hat. 

Sir George made one turn in the apartment, as if 
meditating on the course he should adopt ; then he 
replied : 
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* Be it SO, gentlemen. I was as little aware of 
the interest my proceedings were creating, as of the 
vigilant watch kept upon me. My unhappy secret is 
about to be disclosed, and since it is useless to cast any 
obstacles in the way of that investigation, in which 
your duty, I suppose, alone compels you to persevere, 
I will myself aid in the discovery.' 

He rang the bell. It was answered by Troek, the 
porter. 

* Send three of the garden people with spades to 
the rear of the cedar-copse.' 

Signing to the magistrates to follow, Corsellis 
passed into the garden, and thence by a small door 
into the outer grounds. The gardeners arriving at 
the same instant, Corsellis led the party directly to 
the scene of the midnight burial. Pointing to the 
spot where the fresh-turned soil indicated the grave, 
he ordered his men to dig. 

A hole was quickly made. Fast flew the loose 
black mould to the surface. Presently, one of the 
labourers held up his hand. 

* There is something here,^ he said. 

* Well, man, up with it. Why do you stop ? ' 
exclaimed Corsellis, impatiently stamping his foot. 

The men carefully uncovered the buried ' some- 
thing,' and handed to the surface the carcass of an 
animal of the canine family, but with a shaggy mane 
and crest, something resembling those of a lion. 
Even in death, there was something curiously fierce 
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and repulsive in the aspect of tlie hybrid beast. It 
had been stabbed with some broad keen blade, abso- 
lutely through and through. 

* Gentlemen, are you content ? ' asked Corsellis, 
pointing at the animal as it lay at his feet. ' This 
dog-lion acknowledged but two masters in the world 
— myself, and my servant Morgan. He became 
dangerous. We tried to poison him, in vain. I 
killed him with my Malay creese, and here's his car- 
cass. What more ? ' 

' But what below him, sir ? ' said old Harlbutt. 

Corsellis bit his lip. His eye glared upon the 
speaker with a gleam hardly less ferocious than that 
of his own dog-lion, when alive ; he looked round 
upon the circle ; then, in a fxiry, burst out : 

' Dig, dig, fellows, and have done with it ! Cast 
out, cast out ! Quick, now ! That's well ! ' 

A spade had rested upon something else than 
mould. The earth was rapidly cleared away, and 
exposed the folds of a shroud. 

' Lift her carefully, fellows,' said Corsellis, with a 
sort of fierce laugh. ' Soft, now, soft ! Do not ex- 
pose those delicate limbs. Rem^nber, though dead, 
she is a woman. Now, all together. There ! ' 

The stifiened frame was laid upon the grass close 
at hand. Then Sir George, taking the shroud in his, 
two hands, rent it from top to bottom, and threw the 
pieces apart. It was an artist's lay-figure. On the 
face appeared a hideous mask, with white stony eyes, 
so constructed as to pass round and round : showing 
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the face in any direction, as thougli the neck were 
invertebrated. 

' There, gentlemen, is the whole secret,' said Sir 
George, * since you will be content with nothing else. 
And here,' he added, in a tone suddenly changed to 
one of the deepest feeling, * here is the key to the 
mysteries of Mournivale. My darling wife was — 
thank God I may now so express it — mad. Gentle- 
men, I was assured by a foreign physician, whose life 
has been passed in the study of brain disease, that if 
I would fearlessly and minutely follow the directions 
he would give me, as adapted to my wife's peculiar 
case, there was every hope, nay, almost certainty, of 
iiltimate restoration. A portion of his system in- 
volved an absolute i^dulgence of the delusion under 
which she laboured. Her delusion was, that she had 
passed into the custody of a fiend, in whose fiery 
palace she was condemned to pass two hours nightly, 
amidst the noise and riot of fearful beings who were 
invisible to her. For months this hallucination was 
humoured. At length, certain symptoms which were 
from time to time carefully reported to the professor, 
induced him to authorize a daring experiment. We 
resolved to kill the fiend. It was done. We not only 
killed, but, the more deeply to impress the supposed 
occurrence on my poor patient^s mind, buried, her 
' persecutor with all the pageant that the resources of 
my establishment - could eiup{>ly, sacrificing at the 
same time my poor Lion, on whose temper I could 
no longer depend. 
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^ As touching tlie poison, Mr Harlbutt/ continued 
Sir George, * I conclude that my cook's consternation 
arose from the fear that some apple-tart, intended for 
the destruction of Lion, had been productive of mis- 
chief elsewhere — a circumstance I should deeply 
deplore. At all events, I know that the poisoned 
dish was missing, and that its disappearance created 
no small anxiety. When I add that our own viands 
were occasionally seasoned with homoeopathic prepara- 
tions, I think I have touched upon everything you 
could desire to know. If not, give me the pleasure 
of your company on any future day, and I will com- 
plete my explanations, as well as make you known to 
my wife, and her nurse, friend, and cousin in one — 
our ex-demon — Miss Blatchford.' 

Sir George and his lady resided here for two 
years — mixing frequently with society, everywhere 
popular and welcome guests. When, at the end of 
that time. Miss Blatchford married Captain — then 
Colonel — Harlbutt, Sir George and his wife went to 
Italy, and continued, I believe, to reside there, until 
the death of both — on the same day — at Florence. 

Here comes our engine ! If my little story has 
beguiled the interval, I am sufficiently rewarded. 
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HAT'S in a name ? ' Mucli, my dear Miss 
Oapulet — as, at a less moonlit moment, 
and witli fewer nightingales striving un- 
successfully to emulate your own most 
musical accents, you would yourself readily allow. 
Let nurse, dear old fidget, get your bonnet (Romeo 
lias yet to disentangle that inconvenient mantle of 
his from the spikes), and let us enjoy a little reason- 
able chat before the nons — ^I beg pardon — ^love- 
making — ^begins. 

You will allow me to take this garden-chair ? 
Thank you. My voice, I trust, is audible in the 
balcony? Ah. The bonnet. That's wise. The 
room, as your excellent father aptly remarked, and 
that salamander, your cousin Tybalt, evidently felt, 
had grown too hot, and the sudden change might 
lead to a cold in the head. 

To return to your very natural interrogation. 
' What is in a name ? ^ Often, I regret to observe, a 
good deal of mystery. Now, this is a manifest de- 
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parture from the admitted object with which names 
of any sort were bestowed. As such, it merits — and 
receives — my severest censure. The first grand 
purpose of nomenclature was, undoubtedly, identifi- 
cation ; its avowed object to intimate that, in refer- 
ring to Dick, you did not mean Tom. The second 
was subordinate or accessory. By investing Dick 
with some peculiar title, suggested by his habits, 
personal appearance, profession, &c., he became 
isolated from surrounding and succeeding Dicks, 
while it conveyed a pleasing insight, in the nature 
of a friendly introduction, into his peculiarities. 

That these names, whether complimentary or 
otherwise, were accepted in the best spirit, there is no 
reason to doubt. Otho the Florid was not goaded into 
any reprehensible severities by the liberties taken 
with his complexion. . Edmund Ironside, Edward 
Longshanks, John Lackland — ^nay, not one of the 
long series of nicknamed monarchs — Balds, Bolds, 
Gruels, Milds, Fairs, Magnificents, Desireds, Debon- 
naires ; the Great, the Fat, the White, the Red, the 
Brown, the Torpid, the Hunter, the Valiant, the 
Carpenter, the Mason, the Clockmaker, the Master, 
the Stutterer; down to the Georges, Farmer and 
Gentleman, and the Sailor-King — but acquiesced in 
the legitimate purpose of his sponsors, and trans- 
mitted his popular title to posterity, as the surest 
safeguard against being mixed up and forgotten in 
the ruck of sceptred gentlemen of similar name. 
Do you suppose that King Trustyman does not feel 
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that his name, for example, shall go glittering down 
the ages with a splendour and distinctness of outline 
plain Victor-Emmanuel never could have retained ? 

True, there are names such as no gentleman, with 
any pretensions to self-respect, can be reasonably ex- 
pected to approve. Robert the Devil, it may be, felt 
a morbid satisfaction in falling in with the popular 
estimate of his own character, and forgave the rude- 
ness, in the aptitude of the term. On the other hand, 
another hero, of considerable influence in his time, 
took the very same epithet (so much do great minds 
differ) so greatly to heart, that he got himself fairly 
exorcised by a no less powerful magician than King 
Louis the Eleventh. That respected sovereign, by 
letters patent, decreed that the surname of his barber, 
Oliver le Diable, should be thenceforth changed to 
that of ' Malin,' and, subsequently, of 'Dain.' 

His Majesty, with excellent taste, and much good 
feeling for his faithful chinscraper, affected ignorance 
of the diabolical title, making believe that * le 
Mauvais ' was the worst extreme to which popular 
prejudice had reached. * Our will and pleasure 
being that he and all his posterity shall henceforward 
take and bear the surname of " le Dain." . . . Nor 
shall it be any longer permissible to describe the said 
Oliver as " the Wicked," which name we do by these 
presents cancel and abolish, &c. Given at Chartres, 
October, one thousand four hundred and seventy- 
four, in the fourteenth year of our reign.' 

It is not many years since there existed in France 
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many families of respectable social status, possessing 
no surnames at all. And I believe I am not wrong 
in affirming that, two hundred years ago, the 
majority of families of middle rank, in Sweden, were 
in a similar predicament. Surely a little person- 
ality were preferable to the perpetual confusion that 
must have prevailed when 'Jean, son of Pierre,' 
' Thomas, son of Guillaume,' &c., were the only dis- 
tinctive appellations. In the instances of Wamba, 
the son of Witless, and Higg, the immediate de- 
scendant of Snell, the rarity of these venerable 
Saxon names doubtless forbade mistake, but the 
range of modern Christian names is restricted, and 
something more became absolutely necessary. 

It was a pretty thought of Eusebius of Cesarea, 
adopting the name of a beloved friend, to call him- 
self Eusebius Pamphili (Pamphilus's Eusebius). 
Contrast it with the pretentious conduct of one 
' John,' who, having entered into possession of a few 
acres at Holywood, Yorkshire, assumed the euphoni- 
ous mouth-extending title of (see register) Johannes 

de Sacrobosco ! 

This habit of assimiing Latin surnames — or Latin- 
izing one's own name — was the parent of many a 
distinguished patronymic of our day, and must have 
added greatly to the personal dignity of the first 
wearers. Even now we encounter them in old re- 
cords with a sensation of pleasure, and salute Eo- 
gerus Candidus (whoever he might have been) with 
a degree of respect we should hardly mete out to 
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Hodge White. Similarly, Jacobus Faber is better 
pronouncing than Jem the Bean. In like manner, 
Petrus Camerarius, Godofredus de Frontibus, Hen- 
ricus Bonocolli, Raymundus de Pennaforti (no doubt 
the Broad wood of his day), and Hubertus de Bono- 
curso, are more acceptable to the tongue than Peter 
Chamberlain, Godfrey Brows, Harry Goodneck, Ray- 
mond Strong-wi'-the-Pen, and Hubert, whose name 
I will not injure by translation. 

It is possible that the actual resources of our 
language, in the way of calling names, have hitherto 
remained a secret to many whose opportunities of 
mental improvement might have promised better 
results. Faint and indistinct ideas may indeed have 
been gathered from an accidental stoppage (say) 
within earshot of an Irish row, conducted in street- 
English, and (police expected) against time; or it 
may be that an argument in full fish-market, wherein 
sides were chosen by the entire community, has furn- 
ished glimmering indications of what an English 
matron, free of speech, can — as she would herself 
express it — lay her tongue to, upon necessity. It is 
a matter of regret to the student of language, if to 
nobody else, that the volubility which usually accom- 
panies these oratorical displays, should occasion the 
loss of many a valuable term of reprobation, express- 
ive, trenchant, irritating to perfection, and dating, it 
may be, from the days of that undoubted scold, 
Boadicea herself. That such searching arrows do 
lurk in the scold's quiver, has been over and over 
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again demonstrated to the dispassionate observer, by 
a certain peculiar spasm of fury which is seen to 
possess the assailed party, at the receipt of some 
especial phrase which, though unintelligible to the 
common ear, manifestly sends home a sting of no 
ordinary depth and venom. 

In acknowledging these losses, it is some consol- 
ation to remember what still remains at our com- 
mand. I hasten to show, from a wordy quarrel 
between two eminent persons, pleading before a 
learned dignitary, what abundant facilities lie within 
the reach of every decently-educated individual, for 
being in the highest degree abusive. 

Our scene is 'in front of the judgment-seat of 
Minos.' The disputants are ' Evil Spirit ' and 
'Devil's Advocate,' and the reporter, on this occa- 
sion, an eccentric genius who, for reasons better 
known to himself than guessed at by anybody else, 
has thrust this strange episode into the heart of a 
poem, fraught with the richest gems of thought and 
diction. 

* Villain ! Dolt ! Knave ! Rascal ! Donkey ! 
Scoundrel ! Ruffian ! Booby ! ' commences, with 
comparative nuldness, the E. S. 

' Dunghni ! Coward ! Dunce ! Rapscallion ! 
Vagabond! Beast! Goose! Thief!' retorts the 
D. A. 

' Swindler ! Liar ! Jolthead ! Bully ! Craven ! 
Miscreant ! Sot ! Quack ! Rebel ! ' pants his op- 
ponent. 
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' Pighead ! Carrion ! Cutpurse ! Drunkard ! 
Brawler ! Mountebank ! Cheat ! Bravo ! Vermin ! 
Snip ! Bull-beggar ! ' returns bis learned brother. 

'Tosspot! Pimp! Clown! Rat! Felon! Moon- 
calf! Noodle!' 

This is pretty well, yet are these phrases but 
common tongue-cuffs, after all. The first speaker 
dives into the recesses of the language. 

'Gulligut! Boor! Filthard! Bardash! Royster! 
Druggel! Lubbard ! Lout! Calf-lolly! Fox! Rag- 
gard ! ' are the gems he brings up. 

Antagonist makes a deeper dive, and reappears 
with, ' Nincompoop ! Lusk ! Bilkslop ! Jobbernol ! 
Lobcock! Oaf! Grub! Pigface ! Wittol! Botch! 
Slubberdegullion ! ' 

At which point the bench very properly inter- 
poses. 

Pass we into a politer atmosphere. There re- 
mains one other species of name-calling which is 
open to cavil. I allude. Miss Capulet, to that de- 
scription of name or title which seems to imply 
power, grandeur, or distinction, and may really mean 
no such thing. Permit me at least to know what I 
am worshipping. If I chat with a duke, I think I 
would rather know he is a duke. I like dukes. By 
far the greater part of the dukes with whom I am on 
terms of intimacy, are amazingly good fellows. There 
is no mistake about them. Of what, however, were 
we talking? Dubious titles, inexpressive official 
distinctions, and the like. Do you know, for instance, 
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what is a Woodward, a Yerderer, a Eegarder ? Of 
course not : any more than you could explain the 
terms ' Stablestand/ ^ Dogdraw/ ' Backbear/ and 
* Bloodyhand/ which several aspects of poaching 
passed into oblivion with the forest craft which pro- 
duced the Woodward. These had meanings once, 
but they and their significance are gone. Why, 
however, should we perpetuate names that have not, 
and never had, a meaning at all — or, if they have, 
leave it in obscurity ? 

That extraordinary appointment, in the gift of 
the Crown, the stewardship of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds, an office which has the additional peculiarity 
of being perpetually accepted, and in no instance 
resigned, is a case in point. What are this steward's 
duties ? Where and when does he perform them ? 

Take again, for example, the groomship of the 
Stole. What is the Stole ? Bad grammar only ? 
Something or somebody embezzled, or misappropri- 
ated, diverted from public uses ? Why does it need 
grooming ? And, further, why do we, the public, 
provide the currycomb wherewith this well-paid 
groom grooms what is stolen or ' stole ' from our- 
selves ? Imagine a gentleman, who has bolted with 
your cob, sending in his bill for six months' care and 
keep ! 

Once more. Clerk to the Stannaries. Who 
upon earth are the Stannaries ? and why the definite 
article ? Is it a family ? There is a friendly and 
familiar accent in the name that favours this con- 
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jecture. Yet I don't know any subject that has 
caused me more anxious speculation. But for the 
casual remark of a yoimg Cornish friend of mine, 
who said, in his careless way, that it had something 
to do with tin, I should not have known that enor- 
mous wealth compelled this fortunate family to em- 
ploy a clerk. Yet, why should it be regarded in the 
light of a public oflElce ? What did old Stannary do, 
that his private revenues should be so jealously 
guarded by the State, to the extent of appointing 
their own officer to look after them ? 

Again, Miss Capulet But here's Montague ! 

I take my leave. 
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LITTLE TROUT. 




RESTWOOD-DARENTH was not origin- 
ally an imposing structure, and how or 
when it acquired the honour of a double 
name was never satisfactorily ascertained* 
The title, nevertheless, subsisted, and so did the 
family and descendants of the first proprietor, until 
nine generations of Blackacres, expending in suc- 
cession the surplus of their improving means in 
enlarging the mansion, that building attained at 
last its present dimensions and somewhat compo- 
site appearance, bearing, as it does, the aspect of a 
pinched palace, to which have been successively 
added a poor-house, a riding-school, and a private 
lunatic asylum. 

To give but a faint idea of the ins and outs, ups 
and downs, turns and bends, of this remarkable re- 
sidence, would occupy a summer's day. If the in- 
habitants themselves were sometimes at fault, in 
working their way from one end to the other, 
strangers had indeed to take heed to their steps. 
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The general difficulties of the place were increased by 
the fact of no two apartments being precisely on the 
same level with each other, or with their rela- 
tive approaches — a want of harmony that had occa- 
sioned more than one mishap through persons failing 
to remember that they had to ascend two steps into 
a bed-room, or jump down, twice that number, to 
dinner. 

Every prudent guest — ^and guests were numerous 
under the roof of the hospitable Blackacres — ^pro- 
vided himself at once with a careful plan of the 
house, in which was marked off every snare and pit- 
fall, with especial warnings against seductive entries, 
which, promising boudoir or billiard-room, landed 
you in the butler's pantry, or even the coal-cellar. 

With the external domain of Trestwood-Darenth 
we have little or nothing to do. The romance of our 
story — and a singular one it is — will be confined 
within the walls. It may, however, be incidentally 
mentioned that the estate included a finely wooded 
park, and more than one prosperous farm, whose 
extent and revenue were equal to those of many a 
property that exalts its owners to the rank of ' county 
people.' 

Mr and Mrs Blackacre, four daughters, and three 
sons, a governess, and, upon an average, fourteen 
guests, formed the party that usually assembled at 
Trestwood-Darenth, and pretty well filled that com- 
modious but intricate mansion. The master of the 
house strongly objected to sitting down less than 
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twenty to dinner, and, as it frequently chanced that 
one or more of his children were absent, it was his 
wont to guard against any diminution of the favour- 
ite number, by keeping his visiting contingent well 
up to the mark. 

Hence, it would occasionally come to pass that 
the last-named element overflowed, and, washing 
Charley Blackacre (the youngest) out of his accus- 
tomed chamber, compelled him to take refuge in a 
room on the ground-floor, opening, in fact, upon the 
hall, which, partaking of the mingled character of 
the house at large, was two-fifths library, one gun- 
room, one chamber, and the remainder what you 
please. The chamber portion consisted of a camp- 
bed and washing-stand, and, with these, Charley had 
passed many a contented night, often, inspired per- 
haps by the sporting implements around him, rising 
with the dawn, and bringing home a creelful of 
dancing, crimson-speckled trout for the matin meal. 

It was more than suspected that another motive 
— nothing less than filial affection — incited Charley 
to these expeditions. He doted upon his father, 
firmly believing him to be the wisest sage, the truest 
patriot, the most sagacious statesman, the most bril- 
liant wit, that ever preferred the privacy of domestic 
life to the honour and renown that must otherwise 
have been thrust upon him. It was a sweet, honest 
faith, and a pleasing. Sad is it to dissent from any- 
thing that has a root so commendable. Truth, how- 
ever, must be told, and the bare fact is, that, unless 
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an addiction to jokes of the minuter kind be an evi- 
dence of superior mental endowments, good kind Mr 
Blackacre was not above, if indeed he was equal to, 
the ordinary run of men. 

Charles never missed, nor failed to applaud, his 
father's jokes. He would as soon have omitted to 
greet his sovereign at the third encounter, because 
he had taken off his hat to her twice before. ' The 
new jests he hailed with bursts of glee, the old he 
relished with a calm enjoyment, as one might sip and 
toy with wine of an approved and mellow vintage. 
And it was for one of these latter, besides for trout, 
that Charley went a-fishing. 

He knew that when Binns the butler ostenta- 
tiously placed those fish on the table, with a glance 
that sufficiently indicated whose skill had provided 
them, his father would infallibly remark : 

* Ha, ma'amselle ! more of your kinsmen ? * and 
therewith select the most delicate for Mademoiselle 
Trautchen Pfalz, the little German governess. 

(Linguists will forgive the explanation that 
* Trautchen,' little trout, is a corruption of Trud- 
chen, short, with diminutive added, for Gertrude.) 

* Ha, ha, ha ! Good, sir, good ! ' shouted the 
faithful Charley, with the keen enjoyment of a 
sportsman who has bagged his ' stalk.' 

Little Trout was such a very minnow, that she 
might have held the post of governess to Hop o' my 
Thumb. She had small set features, and a cloud of 
dusky hair, which it was her will to confine within a 
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lurid crimson fillet, forming the frontier line between 
brow and hair, and imparting a Medea-like expres- 
sion to the little stem sweet face below. In this 
fillet was supposed to reside the power she undoubt- 
edly possessed, of awe-striking her pupils with a 
single silent turn of the head ! Before this move- 
ment, passion froze, contumacy ceased, argument 
became dumb. Mademoiselle was never known to 
colour. When vexed, she bit her lip. When pleased, 
her blue eyes widened and brightened, as when one 
turns up a reading-lamp. When angry, her pale 
cheek and forehead grew white as alabaster, throwing 
out the crimson fillet in such relief, that it seemed 
as if all the angry blood in her veins had concen- 
trated in that glowing circlet as in a citadel. 

As for the look, heretofore described, the master 
of the house himself has been known to turn pale 
and shrink before it, the half-born jest expiring on 
his tongue. Charley alone defied it, but he was a 
youth who knew not the sensation called fear, and 
hence perhaps it was, that, on crowded occasions, he 
was, by general consent, voted into the occupation of 
the apartment already mentioned, which was, in a 
moderate, xmobtrusive manner, to an ascertained 
degree, and without prejudice to the possibility of 
passing very comfortable nights there — haunted. 

'Here's a pretty business!^ said Mr Blackacre, 
one morning, coming into his wife's dressing-room 
with an open letter in his hand. * My aimt Macrory 
will be here to-day.' 
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' To-day ? No, dear, Saturday.' 

' " To-morrow," I take it, means " to-day,'' ' re- 
plied her husband, with a dim consciousness that the 
retort might have taken rank as a joke had Charley 
only been present to witness to its character. Un- 
fortunately, he had gone away that morning on a 
visit. 

' Aunt has had a kick-up with Lady Carruthers. 
Some bosh about cold slops,' continued Mr Black- 
acre, in that informal phraseology not imcommon, I 
have been told, in the privacy of conjugal discourse. 
* That fine minx of hers — Meggs — Moggs — what's 
her name ? — I take it, has been troublesome again. 
Always in hot water, and :' 

' This is about cold ! ' put in his wife. 

Mr Blackacre frowned, and bit his lip. His wife 
had snipped off the nascent jest. 

* There has been a jolly row,' he resumed, gloom- 
ily, but controlling himself. * Miss Matilda Moggs 
complained that she got her tea too late, and cold. 
Aunt remonstrated with housekeeper. Housekeeper 
flared up, and set fire to her mistress. General ac- 
tion. Mrs Macrory withdrew from the field, carry- 
ing off her wounded (Moggs), and will be here in 
the course of the day. Now, where can you put her P ' 

Mrs Blackacre pondered. Mrs Macrory was 
particular. So was her maid. 

* There is literally nothing but the hall-room.' 

' As well offer her the ball-room ! ' chuckled her 
husband. 
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'Even Charley's room is occupied. Somebody 
must cliange into the hall-room/ said the lady de- 
cidedly. 

' Whoever you select for that transformation, my 
dear/ remarked her spouse, * don't let it be my little 
Popsy.' In which appeal he referred to his young- 
est daughter, whose name (as will have been easily 
comprehended) was Araminta. 

At this moment entered a stream of young ladies 
— three — and the governess. 

'A volunteer for the Chamber Perilous ! ' shouted 
Mr Blackacre, waving his aunt's letter like a stand- 
ard. * Hurrah ! Don't all speak at once ! ' 

They didn't. On the contrary, there ensued a 
depressing silence of some seconds, after which one 
voice, very sweet and decided, remarked quietly : 

* / will sleep there.' 

^ You will do no such thing, ma'amselle,' replied 
the master of the house. ' It would be an indelible 
stain on the courage of my race, were we to be iq- 
debted to a young and tender stranger ' 

' I am not tender, sir,' said Little Trout. 

' — For a service not one of ourselves had the 
courage to perform,' continued Mr Blackacre. 
* Connie, my brave child, you shall sleep below.' 

Miss Constance responded with a burst of tears. 

^ I prohibit that,' said Little Trout. 

* You pro 1 beg your pardon, ma'am ? ' said 

Mr Blackacre, somewhat loftily. 

Mademoiselle Trautchen slowly turned, and 
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looked at him. The blood-red fillet seemed to catch 
and imprison his eye. Mr Blackacre winked, 
blinked, fidgeted, finally muttered, in a confused 
manner, that if his wife consented to the — saw no — 
that sort of thing— he — that is, she — in short, 
mademoiselle would do as she pleased. Upon this. 
Little Trout slightly smiled. 

Mrs Blackacre was too happy to avail herself of 
the voluntary proposal, and lost no time in giving 
orders that the apartment should be made as com- 
fortable as its composite character permitted. This 
done, the council broke up, and went to breakfast. 

The day passed as merrily as usual. Mrs 
Macrory, with plumes yet ruffled, arrived in due 
course, was installed in mademoiselle's pleasant 
chamber, condoled with, and given tea. As dusk 
approached, those who were in the secret of the 
change of rooms, fancied that Little Trout's in- 
scrutable face for once exhibited a shade of uneasi- 
ness. It was probably nothing more than the 
craven suggestion of their own repugnance to the 
task she had undertaken. In her there was really no 
symptom of vacillation ; and, when the hour of re- 
tiring arrived, you might have supposed Little Trout 
was about to accompany a party of friends to some 
agreeable entertainment, got up for their amuse- 
ment. 

A few friends did accompany her as far as the 
door. There, for the present, intercourse ceased. 
Abrupt, yet cordial, leaves were taken, and the 
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escort, separating, repaired to their cheerful rooms 
above. 

Little Trout sent a careless but not incurious 
glance round the apartment. It exhibited a perfect 
museum of guns, foils, fishing-tackle, hunting and 
other whips, bows, both cross and long, cloaks, 
gloves, hats, and a multitude of those familiar but 
indescribable articles known as odds and ends. 

Twenty ghosts might with ease have lain con- 
cealed in such a room, and, search being out of the 
question, the dark panelling and other gloomy ob- 
jects utterly devouring the light of her chamber- 
lamp. Little Trout simply looked to the fastenings of 
her door and windows, undressed, and went to bed. 
There she lay for some time, listening to and specu- 
lating dreamily upon those singular creaks, cracks, 
groans, squeaks, and rumbles, by which most venera- 
ble mansions inform the silent night that their con- 
stitutions are beginning to feel the touch of time. 
The disturbance was presently increased by the 
circumstance of a rat, who appeared to be held in 
great social esteem, giving a party, which, after 
much conviviality, ended in a general fight. Hence 
it was past two before Little Trout's blue eyes con- 
sented to slumber. 

A cry ! a shot ! — two shots, in angry succession ! 
Trestwood-Darenth leaped to its feet. Doors banged. 
Lights flashed. Half-dressed people peeped over the 
banisters, and coughed in the sulphurous haze, as 
the smoke still went curling up. Little Trout, in 
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her gray dressing-gown, looking white as winter, 
but otherwise unappalled, stood in front of her 
chamber door, a pace or two within the hall, grasp- 
ing, in her still extended hand, a discharged pistol. 
The shutters and sash of one of the hall windows 
were open, admitting the moonlight. Some of the 
furniture was in confusion, and on the marble floor 
were drops and patches of blood, clearly showing 
that the intruders had not escaped scot-free. 

Mademoiselle's story was soon told. She had 
been aroused by a low grating sound at the window 
of her room. It had a purpose and persistence about 
it, easily distinguished from the wainscot noises to 
which she had been listening before, and, when it 
suddenly ceased, to be renewed, the next minute, at 
a more distant window. Little Trout at once con- 
cluded that the proper time had arrived for in- 
terference. 

It was not, however, her intention to disturb the 
sleeping household. Any indication of watchfulness 
within would suffice to hinder the attempt. She 
therefore took a pistol from the wall, charged it 
hastily from the materials on the table, and, opening 
her door softly, crept into the hall. She was too 
late. A tall man, with woollen socks drawn over 
his boots, and a dark lantern in his hand, was cross- 
ing the hall towards the butler's pantry and plate 
closet. A second man, a thickset, powerful fellow, 
had just leaped upon the floor, and, catching sight of 
Trautchen, muttered a low execration, and made 
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towards her, his comrade turning at the same 
moment. 

As the first man raised his arm, as if to grasp 
her, Trautchen touched the trigger. There was a 
guttural cry — a hurtling rush. She knew no more. 
Blood-marks near the window, upon the very 
sill, seemed to indicate that the ruffians, wounded 
and unwounded, had escaped by the way they came, 
while the trampKng of differently-sized feet on the 
soft mould, led the searchers to conclude that the 
band repulsed by Little Trout consisted of at least 
three. 

Great were the congratulations, manifold the 
compliments, lavished on the gallant little lady. 
Mr Blackacre was profuse in commendation of the 
defender of his plate cupboard, and old General 
Dacre, a guest in the house, vowed he would present 
a beautiful case of pistols to the hand that knew 
so well how to use them. Mrs Blackacre insisted 
that a bed should be prepared for mademoiselle in 
her own dressing-room, there being, of course, every 
likelihood of a renewal of the attempt before morn- 
ing. But this proposal mademoiselle negatived with 
her crimson fillet, and was allowed to reoccupy her 
chamber, escorted to the threshold by a company as 
numerous as, though less elaborately attired than, 
before. 

This incident, as may be supposed, created no 
small excitement, the attempt to rob a house like 
Trestwood-Darenth, crowded, as it was generally 
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known to be, with guests and servants, appearing 
audacious in the extreme. No clue, however, was 
obtained that might lead to the apprehension of 
the gang, and things resumed their usual course, 
unless we may except the circumstance that Little 
Trout, who had hitherto been rather respected 
than loved by the master and mistress, seemed 
to have taken a sudden leap into the affections of 
both. Thfere followed a corresponding mollification 
in the tone and bearing of that independent young 
lady herself — a change all the more engaging, since 
you might as well have expected the Duke of Wel- 
lington to descend from his bronze Copenhagen to 
do homage to a passing beadle, as Mademoiselle 
Pfalz to court the good graces of any living thing. 

* Who practises the accordion — sweetly, I must 
own — at two in the morning ? ' inquired General 
Dacre, one day, at breakfast. 

' Ay — ^who is it ? * said a chorus of voices. 

Mrs Blackacre had a confused recollection of a 
sweet melancholy peal of music mingling with her 
dreams, but could form no idea whence it came, no 
one then in the house having, so far as she was 
aware, any skill in the instrument named. It re- 
mained a mystery. 

Another day or two elapsed, and the house 
had become so singularly bare of guests, that poor 
Mr Blackacre had to sit down to dinner with a de- 
pressing little party of sixteen, when rumours, 
originating none knew exactly where, began to cir- 
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culate in reference to unaccountable doings in and 
about tbe house. That active individual, who divides 
with the cat the responsibility of all the mischief of 
a household — Mr Nobody — ^was engaged in the most 
extraordinary gambols. Not only was he heard dis- 
porting himself in the dead of night, but lamps 
were used, candles burned, provisions stolen, books, 
and even clothes, borrowed by this cool marauder. 
Cook, housekeeper, and butler, were at their wits' 
end with terror and perplexity; and these had 
reached their climax when one morning, after a 
night's vigil within the walls, the gamekeeper re- 
quested an audience of his master, and declared his 
conviction that some person not belonging to the 
family or its guests — most probably oiie of the bur- 
glars' gang whose retreat had been cut off — was 
actually secreted within the mansion ! 

Tom Ringwood's reasons for arriving at this 
alarming conclusion were never precisely known. 
They, at all events, satisfied his master, who, with 
much discretion, concealing the fact from all except 
his wife and eldest son, took instant measures with a 
view to the surprise and detection of the intruder. 

It was arranged that, on the following day, two 
policemen, properly disguised, should be introduced 
into the house, and, accompanied by a house archi- 
tect, make such an exhaustive scrutiny of its laby- 
rinthine recesses, as should satisfy them that the 
visitor, by whatever means he obtained access, had no 
habitual hiding-place within the walls, at all events. 
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without the connivance of one or other of the in- 
habitants. 

The investigation, though laborious, produced no 
fruit beyond a vast amount of dust, and the rout and 
dissolution of a republic of spiders, who had flourished 
in peace and prosperity for at least a century. Sound- 
ing of panels, and measuring of walls and floors, 
revealed nothing more than extreme stability, and 
an aversion, almost monomaniacal, to level and imi- 
formity. So convinced were those experienced 
officers that nothing had escaped their search, that 
they could not forbear congratulating Mr Blackacre 
on his prompt adoption of the only effectual course : 
and so, handing over the mansion to renewed tran- 
quillity, took theii' leave. 

On the next morning Mr Binns, the butler, pre- 
sented himself, with pale and anxious face, and re- 
ported that one of the vacant rooms — Mr Charles's 
— had actually been * slop' in.' Nor was this all. 
The daring occupant had absolutely turned out Mr 
Charles's wardrobe on the floor, and, selecting a full 
shooting-suit, and a pair of dress boots, had left, in 
their place, his own dirty leather-laced highlows, a 
pair of rough overalls, and a greasy hat. 

All idea of keeping the secret vanished with this 
new discovery. In justice to his guests, Mr Black- 
acre was constrained to announce, at the breakfast- 
table, that his castle was no longer entirely his own, 
and that, until this most incomprehensible annoy- 
ance had been fairly got rid of, he could not insure 
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his — at any other time most welcome — visitors, from 
the possibility of disturbance. 

The hint was taken, and in a few hours the party 
at Trestwood-Darenth was, with the exception of one 
or two gentlemen who begged to remain and be 
made of use, reduced to the family themselves. 

Poor Mr Blackacre was much cast down at this 
compulsory dismissal of guests. Nothing in his 
cheerful, easy, genial life had ever annoyed him so 
much. He sat in his wife's boudoir, with his head 
on his hands, as if incapable of taking any decided 
step to shake off the incubus that oppressed him. 

He had not been in his usual spirits for some 

m 

days even before the occurrences narrated. He 
always missed his favourite son ; and Charles, who 
was rarely absent many days, had been compelled to 
prolong his visit in the north, in order to be present 
at the marriage of a near connection. He wrote, 
however, frequently, condoling with his father as to 
the strange disturbances, suggesting modes of inquiry, 
&c. When informed of the foray upon his own 
chamber, he wrote reassuringly, seeming rather 
tickled with the cool audacity of the perpetrator, 
but adding that he would instantly return, to aid in 
unearthing the fox, unless Mademoiselle Trautchen, 
whose fame in arms had reached the north, should 
forestall him. 

The latter passage being quoted to mademoiselle, 
that warrior-maid smiled in a superior manner, and 
declared her intention of taking up her permanent 
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night-quarters in the Chamber Perilous, as holding 
out the chance of another encounter with the ma- 
rauder, who, ma'amselle flattered herself, had already 
had reason to respect her arm. Such influence had 
the little lady, by dint of her combined pluck and 
sweetness, gained by this time over the heads of the 
family, that neither of them thought of opposing her 
intention. 

' Time was,' observed Mr Blackacre to his wife, 
when they were alone, *when I did not half like 
that little governess of yours. Of late, it really 
seems as if one could not get on without her. So 
gentle, so self-denying, so considerate. What a 
creatur© it is ! Talk of Joans of Arc ! Bosh ! Tell 
me of Maids of Saragossa ! Bah!' 

^Her touch on the piano,' began his wife 

'Her touch on the trigger,^ chuckled Mr 
Blackacre. And he sighed, for his wife did not 
laugh, and he missed the cheery rejoinder : 

* Ha, ha, ha ! Good, sir — good I ' 

* I don^t know how it is, my dear,' resumed the 
poor gentleman. 'Perhaps it's the worry of this 
thing ; but I fear I am growing dull and slow. My 
memory — wit, if you like it — somewhat fails me. 
I find myself less quick, less happy in retort, than 
formerly. The table does not roar when I have 
every right to expect it. Perhaps, when Charley 
returns, I shall pluck up again. His wit seems the 
touchstone, as it were, of mine.' 

* I think, my love, there is one who fully ap- 
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predates everything you say — ma'amselle. She 
rarely laughs ; but I have often noticed her eyes 
twinkle and her Up curl at any clever remark of 
yours, just like dear Charley's/ said Mrs Blackacre. 

* No ; but have you ? ' cried her husband, bright- 
ening visibly. ' She's a nice, good girl, as good as 
she is brave, and as clever as she is good. ^ And I — 
I wish — well, no matter.' 

' What do you wish, my dear ? ' 

Her husband looked at her, but did not reply. 

Mrs Blackacre smiled mysteriously. 

^ Shall I tell you a little secret, Henry ? — ^Do you 
know that I think — I rather think — now, don't be 
vexed, my love— we can't help these things — that 
there has been, there was, in short, there is, a little 
predilection, in a quarter that shall be nameless, in 
favour of a party I will not mention.' 

'I have not the slightest doubt of such a phe- 
nomenon existing, my dear,' said Mr Blackacre, 
laughing. ' But where ? ' 

' Frankly, then — Charley, and — and ma'amselle.' 

' Ma'ams ' 

' I am certain our boy loves her,' continued his 
wife, hastily, * but he is so fond of you, dear, and has 
such a dread of your disappr ' 

' Not another word, my love/ said Mr Blackacre, 
Idssing her. 'Let Charley come home. We will 
see.' 

Mademoiselle Trautchen was sitting in the 
school-room alone. If she were engaged in correct- 
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ing the exercise of her youngest pupil, it was a 
curious process enough, for the slate was covered 
with large * Charleys,' and little else. A soft tread 
startled her from her reverie ; a soft matronly arm 
encircled her neck ; and a voice, soft as either, 
whispered these two words : 

* My daughter ! ' 

Trautchen was weeping in her friend's arms. 

There was an alarm-cry that evening. Where 
was Little Trout P Dinner, tea, the evening, passed, 
without her. AU her walking attire — hat, boots, 
parasol — the very crimson fillet, that so rarely left 
her brow — were found in her apartment. No trace 
of herself was to be discovered in the house, and no 
one had seen her without. A terrible surmise was 
started. Was it impossible that the brave but un- 
fortunate young lady had encoimtered the concealed 
burglar, who had overpowered, perhaps murdered 
her, and dragged the body to his lurking-place ? 

The search, this time, was joined in with almost 
frantic zeal by every member of the household. Not 
a cranny was left unvisited. All, however, was in 
vain. No clue was to be obtained to the enigma; 
and, wearied with their exertions, and a prey to the 
most appalling apprehensions, Mr and Mrs Blackacre 
at length dismissed every one, and sat down, to rest 
and consult, in an apartment rarely visited, on the 
upper floor. 

* I shall turn over the place to Hatsey Young, 
the under-keeper,^ said Mr Blackacre ; * he's a sharp, 
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bold fellow, and, in my opinion, worth twenty of 
your trained police. If anybody can rout out this 
mystery without pulling down the very house, he^s 
the man/ 

* He's sharp and bold enough,' observed his wife ; 
* but, as to his honesty P ' 

* Set a thief to catch a thief ! ' quoted Mr 
Blackacre, with a mournful chuckle. 

^ Ha, hUy ha! Good, sir, goo ' shouted a 

strange, muffled voice, that seemed at once near and 
distant, and broke off with a gurgle, as if the 
speaker's mouth had been stopped by a hand. 

Mr Blackacre bounded from his chair, and again 
fell back into it. Well he might ; for, high up in 
the wall, a panel, brickwork and all, swung outward 
without the slightest noise, and revealed a recess, 
apparently of some size, and to which light seemed 
to be conveyed from the roof. A small flight of 
velvet-covered steps was let down in the same sound- 
less manner, and by these descended Charley Black- 
acre, conducting, clad in a bridal dress and wreath, 
Little Trout ! 

* My wife, sir,' said Charley, with a favourite's 
confident air, but not without feeling; * I am a bad, 
undutiful fellow, and have not a word to say for my- 
self. I have been married three months, my dear- 
est father, and never had the courage to risk the 
affection I value as much as my life, by confessing an 
act you might not approve, until my darhng herself 
had won her way into your heart. That, we feared, 
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might be a process too long for our patience, so we 
plotted a little alarm, though not by any means to 
the extent that happened. 

* In my pretended forcible entrance — in which I 
was abetted by Hatsey Young — I cut my hand so 
severely, that my wife, after repulsing us in the gal- 
lant manner we had pre-arranged, implored me to 
remain, and declare the whole folly. I could not 
make up my mind to that, so adopted a middle 
course, and concealed myself in the house, under my 
wife's protection, until my hurt was cured, and our 
great end obtained. How I discovered that hiding- 
place I will explain at greater leisure. How often I 
have been nearly detected, how very short of pro- 
visions my wife kept me, how she cut off my cigars 
without mercy, and how she herself all but com- 
promised the whole thing by insisting upon trying 
her accordion at two in the morning — also, how I 
managed my correspondence from cousin William's 
— these also you shall learn at your pleasure. For- 
give us both, my dear father and mother — fools as we 
have been to mistrust you — and take this new child 
to your kind hearts.' 

* I — I cannot oppose your mother's wishes, sir,' 
said Mr Blackacre, trying with all his might to look 
like a rock, that,. after much softening, had exhibited 
a minute fissure. * My dear, you will speak.' 

* My feelings must ever give way to yourSy 
Henry,' said Mrs Blackacre, burning to embrace 
them both. * Since you command ' 
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But the sti&es8 was so translucent, that not one 
of the party could longer preserve their gravity. 
There waa a roar ! 

'Well, my dear,' said the stem father-in-law, 
wiping the tears of laughter from his eyes, ' you are 
the first woman I have met with who kept her hus- 
band in the cupboard among the spoons ! Perhaps 
you thought it waa but adding one to the number ! ' 

' Ha, ha, ha ! ' roared Charley looking round ex- 
ultingly. 'Good, sir. Good!' 
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was all very well for that excellent per- 
son CaKph Haroun Alraschid, to wander 
about Bagdad in disguise, seeing, as we 
are told, that *all was quiet/ redressing 
judicial and other misdoings, and hearing a vast deal 
of incidental chit-chat ; instructive, no doubt, though 
of a character more miscellaneous than usually awoke 
the august echoes of the Divan. It was also very 
much to the credit of that prince, that, for the im- 
mense amount of personality he must have had to 
put up with, nothing provoked him to demand other 
satisfaction than such as could be derived from listen- 
ing to stories of inordinate length and more than 
doubtful authenticity. 

How must the grand vizier, Giafar, have enjoyed 
those little excursions ! How must honest Mesrour 
have sniggled in his ample sleeve as the cool criti- 
cism, or the grave yet pungent jest, smote on the im- 
perial ear, and the eyes of the commander of the 
Faithful, turning imconsciously towards his follow- 
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ers, seemed to inquire how they relished the fun ! 

Admitting the advantages that might occasion- 
ally arise from such a system of imperial eaves- 
dropping — as, for instance, from the establishment of 
a Caliphate of the Keyhole, for the inspection of the 
Patent and other offices, studiously unprotected by 
act of parliament — one cannot altogether dismiss 
from the mind a sense of unfairness in thus taking 
your seat invisibly at a coxmcil to which you have not 
been duly elected. Conversation, like dress, has its 
moments of negligence and dishabille. No man par- 
ticularly wishes his most esteemed acquaintance to 
walk in at the moment when, half- shaved and a 
quarter dressed, he is envying the ^ noble savage ' 
who had the advantage of us in economy of time by 
at least an hour a day. 

So, in conference, it would cast a certain restraint 
over the most loyal company in the world, were it 
possible that our most gracious sovereign — whom the 
gods preserve ! — ^were stationed on the landing-place, 
attended by a discreet lady in waiting and a trusty 
maid of honour, all with ears on the strain for what 
they might receive. 

No, it was a decided mistake of Caliph Haroun 
Alraschid's ; and, but for the strict adherence to fact 
which characterizes those Arabian annals in which 
he figures, we should be disposed to question if so 
truly wise a man ever acted in the manner de- 
scribed. 

Duplicity of any kind is, to use a commercial 
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phrase, an unsound investment. It may return, for 
the time, an unhealthily large dividend, but the end 
is usually collapse. As if the powers that love and 
wait on truth look coldly upon all that is disingen- 
uous, whatever be its motive, little indeed is the 
amount of actual advantage ultimately seen to be 
derived from round-the-corner practice of any kind. 
There is' nothing in war's strategy so unsatisfactory 
as an ambuscade, no matter to which side you belong. 
It must require something of a beast's heart — ^at the 
least, of a savage's — to draw the concealed trigger on 
a laughing and imconscious face. 

Even the fact that a detective system is almost a 
necessity cannot annul its innate detestability. Say 
and do as we will, everything that is opposed to open 
dealing, to that fair play that has no second visage 
wherewith to mock and play the spy, jars against 
the better man, and too often engenders sympathy 
where it is little enough deserved. Few, perhaps, 
for example, who condemned the crime of the as- 
sassin Booth, can have read without a certain dis- 
gust the bragging details of his being hunted down ; 
his pursuit by an entire army ; the penning of the 
disabled wretch into a blazing bam ; the safe shot 
through a crevice (though, strange to say, the man 
that fired it was no dastard) ; the imbecile lie that 
described a man, pierced through, the organs of 
speech, as * cursing for three hours ' (since modified 
into a faltering message to his mother) ; the foul and 
objectless mutilation of his corpse. 
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There is a species of eavesdropping at this 
' especial season of the year, so prevalent as to be, like 
other epidemic diseases, worth a word of sanitary 
caution. It has been a subject of much subtle 
casuistry whether intelligence you may have acci- 
dentally, and therefore legitimately, overheard, may 
be utilized by you to the disadvantage of your friend, 
who knows it not. Your stud- groom, say, informs 
you that his brother. Bob Wisp, employed in a cer- 
tain training-stable, witnessed a private trial spin, in 
which the Derby favourite. Flashy, was beaten by an 
inferior animal. Your friend. Jack Squareall, sweet 
upon Flashy, implores you to bet him temptingly 
short odds. You are a high-minded man, and you 
hesitate. Ought you to suppress Robert Wisp? 
The point is doubtful. You do so. Flashy is beaten 
at the Comer, and you receive at the hand of hon- 
ourable Jack Squareall, five thousand pounds. 

It is a perfect marvel how men who would, like 
Banquo, keep their bosom franchised, and allegiance 
clear, can hold their ground at aU upon the turf. If 
such men do so— and we must not challenge the pos- 
sibility — it must be by a combination of wonderful 
good fortune with a power of resisting temptation 
worthy of the purest age. Mark the fortune abso- 
lutely thrust into their hands. A horse, heavily 
backed by his owner, and high in the betting, sus- 
tains some stable injury, slight in itself, but suffi- 
cient to diminish his chances of winning such a race 
as the Derby, almost to nothing. His owner has 
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backed him at eight to one — thousands. Is he con- 
tent to lose that thousand, when he can, through 
friends and agents, before the change in his horse's 
condition is known, reverse his bet, increase it ten- 
fold, and pocket, on the whole transaction, seven 
thousand pounds ? 

But the ear of Dionysius itself would be too 
small a conduit for the turf-secrets that are at this 
moment being whispered in every direction, the main 
part destined to be tried in the three-minute crucible 
of the Great Derby, and to be proved of one uni- 
form disvalue. We quit the course. 

There is yet another description of eavesdrop- 
ping — if it may be so called — ^worthy of notice, and 
to this we may turn with consciences perfectly clear. 

Has anybody calculated the vast amount of in- 
formation, both private and general, that may be 
picked up in a walk of twenty minutes through a 
crowded thoroughfare at any busy hour of the day ? 
Let us say the Strand— for the vague and sickly 
twitter of the Parks has little kindred with the 
healthy realities of life, and a promenade at the 
Horticultural is like dining on caraway - comfits. 
The Strand, too, has this additional advantage, that 
the interruptions occasioned by the continual pass- 
age of coal and other carts to and from the river 
stores, enable you to give undivided attention to what 
is, for the time, being poured into your ear. Not to 
listen. Goodness forbid ! Listening to what is not 
intended for one's behoof, is forbidden under penal- 
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ties 80 repugnant to one's self-esteem, that it is 
surely needless to remark that nothing of the sort 
is intended. Yet, if the garrulous puhlic will persist 
in telling you all about it, have you a right to reject 
the confidence P 

It is singular to what unlikely-looking people one 
is sometimes indebted for striking and important in- 
formation. 

It was to an elderly lady in a battered green 
bonnet, and a dress which displayed almost as much 
crinoline as gown, and carrying a stew-pan, that the 
writer owed his knowledge of the evacuation of 
Richmond. It is true that, unless ' cut 'is lucky ^ is 
a term used in military tactics, his informant de- 
scribed General ..Lee's manoeuvre in language not 
usually employed in despatches. But the end was 
the same. 

A couple of very dubious-looking gentlemen in- 
deed united in the intelligence that Counsellor Bal- 
lantine had obtained a verdict for Pelizzioni, and that 
the universal sentiment in Saffron-hill circles was, 
that had the Prince of Darkness occupied Peliz- 
zioni's place, the gifted counsellor before-mentioned 
would have whitewashed him as effectually. 

A costermonger was herald of the fact that the 
lord mayor^s 'op last night was the worry best of the 
season — a tip-top swell affair — kep' up till five, it 
wos. 

In the way of domestic gossip, it was ascertained 
from two young ladies who respectively fulfilled the 
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office of kitclieii-maid, that the missis of one of them 
sternly forbade ringlets and crinoline, regarded every 
follower in the light of a professional burglar (with 
violence), and gave no Sundays out. That the other's 
missis weighed the cheesej counted the lump-sugar, 
locked up the coals, and, melting down the candle- 
ends, with the aid of ends of cotton picked up about 
the house, made wicks — and burned them again ! 

There are stories which fascinate and fix the acci- 
dental hearer against his will, sometimes for their in- 
trinsic interest, sometimes from an enigmatical charm 
that leads one on, curious to find out what they can 
possibly mean. 

As an example of the latter sort, and also in what 
widely different ways the same story may be told, 
take the following : 

A Frenchman and an Englishman are smoking 
in a balcony, close to the writer's window, each, with 
fitting courtesy, using the other's native tongue. 

The Frenchman : * Hem ! By Chove ! A curious 
thing, sir, at the Sheep — Doverre — ^last night. A 
Monsieur de Simpsonne took him down, king's mes- 
senger — ran with his friend. Colonel Wobbles — 
Thirty- fourth of ze line, and I saw him myself on 
board. I say, " What dou do here, my colonel — eh P " 
For Monsieur de Simpsonne never thought that they 
couldn't catch him at the Sheep. But all right, for 
— ^ha, ha ! — he went altogether with the colonel 
alone, and laughed quite hearty, and the ozer two 
said, " Yes — good nights — he will." ' 
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The BngUshman : ' Savez-vou8, mosshure, vous 
avez somehow got the wrong bout du baton. Ceci 
est le maniere comment il tomba dehors. Ecoutez, 
maintenant, marquez-me. Colonel Wobbles — qui est, 
sur mon honneur, le meilleur fellow dans ce monde, 
quitta le Rag and Fam — c'est 4 dire, le Lambeau et 
— ^in short, le club — k six heures — allant k France 
pour un alouette.* 

Frenchman : ' Mon pardon. Un — ' 

Englishman : ' Alouette — lark, vous savez — 
frolique ! Mkdame sa femme, pensant qu'il allait 
to fight a duel — persuada son fr^re — the king's mes- 
senger, Simpson — ^pour le prendre after him — et ils 
le caughtaient abord le steamer ! ' 

Frenchman : * Ha ! By chingo, zis is good ! ' 

Pretty are the secrets sometimes confided to grey- 
beards dozing in the shade, by little men and women 
at play around them, and interesting the miniature 
dramas which may be followed out on the stage of 
green sward or gravel terrace. Here is one, stored, 
somehow, in the writer's memory. The scene is the 
beautiful garden at Kreuznach, that paradise of 
children. Two small boys and a girl, at play. Two 
nurses sitting by, discussing dresses and the disposi- 
tion and general behaviour of their several charges. 
Sickly mamma reclining on a shady bench. 

Small boy: ' Now, Coralie, we'll play at "Em- 
peror." I'm emperor ! When I sound the trumpet 
— so — you must say, " Yes, sir ! " ' 

(The small pretender, who had grasped the purple. 
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and evidently imagined it an imperial habit to smn- 
mon domestics by sound of trumpet, retires to a 
neighbouring thicket, and sounds. No reply.) 

Emperor : * Why don't you answer ? ' 

Coralie whines dissent. 

Emperor (persuasively) : * Why worCt you an- 
swer ? ' 

* Coralie : * I — I'm shy.' (Bursts into tears.) 

Hereupon, his Majesty issues from the thicket, 
and there ensues a grand and earnest consultation, in 
which two newly-arrived children take part. Pre- 
sident, the emperor; subject — the precise significa- 
tion of ' shy.' 

Suddenly, the council breaks up in great disorder, 
with a whistle from the emperor, and rush, in a cloud 
of dust, to the nurses — Coralie, who has apparently 
been unable to explain her own meaning, accompany- 
ing them, curious as any. 

Emperor : ' I say, nurse, what's " shy ? " ' 

First nurse : * Ashamed — ^modest — my dear.' 

Second nurse (annoyed at the interruption) : 
' Not so bragian as you^ Master Harry.' 

Emperor (disregarding the personality) to the 
other nurse : * But what else is it, you ? ' 

Mamma (faintly) : ^ Come, Harry, time to go 
home.' 

Harry (for no reason on earth, except the delight 
of resisting the constituted authority) : ^ Just one 
minute, mamma.' 

Weak mother : ' Well — one minute.' 
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Hany, ex-cmperor, rushes to the water, as though 
saddenlv resolved on self-destruction. 

Second nurse : * Here, Harry ! Master Harry ! 
Drat the child ! It's no more use a-calling to him, 
than /-do-know- what I ' And exit in pursuit. 

Ten minutes elapse, at the expiration of which, a 
fiunt cry is heard in the distance, and the ex-emperor 
reappears in strict and fEir from respectful custody — 
soaked, abore the knees, in mud and water. His 
former courtiers assemble round him. Etiquette ap- 
pears to require that one finger should be kept in the 
mouth. An awe-stricken silence prcTaiLs. At last : 

First courtier : * O I 01 E's been in the mud ! ' 

And the court disperses in erery direction. 

Moral — ^let emperors beware of the mud. 
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HY is this called " haunted " Hilderton ? 
and how did you ever come to live here, 
uncle George?' asked Ellen. *You 
never said one word about it in your 
letters to India/ 

' Unless an arrangement could have been come to 
with her Majesty^s mails to carry ghost stories at 
half-price, it would have been too costly, my love,' 
replied Colonel Savage. * Well, well ! You have 
been here now nearly a week, and I — I trust you 
and Soph have found everything comfortable.' 

' Everything delightful. But, imcle, why haunt- 
ed ? I've never seen anything.' 

'I wouldn't brag, my dear,' said the colonel, 
mysteriously. * It is one of the polished peculiarities 
of the disturbing influence here, that it refrains from 
troubling newly-arrived visitors until they have re- 
covered the fatigue of a journey, and are beginning 
to feel themselves fairly at home.' 

' I am sure it is very kind,' said Ellen, warmly. 
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* How good you all are in dear old England — ghosts 
and all ! But, uncle, what is it ? ' 

*Ah! that's the point,' replied the colonel. 

* There's an idea — a vague, misty consciousness of an 

indistinct impression — that But, why talk of it ? 

However, do what I will, I have never been able 
wholly to eradicate the terror from my household. 
The butler, as bold a man about a house as ever 
stepped, would fight against any odds in defence of 
his plate-chest — ^but, at the first rumour of the 
supernatural, his manly cheek turns pale, and a 
reinforcement of Molly the housemaid is necessary 
before he will even descend the stairs.^ 

' It's a noise, uncle ? ' said Sophy. * Oh, tell us 
all about it.' 

' To be sure/ said her uncle. * Why not ? You're 
sensible children. This is how it happened. Your 
uncle Charles, as you know, is a great musician. It 
is, or was, his intention to become the first fiddler of 
the age. How far that purpose may have been 
modified by fortuitous circumstances we shall know 
when he returns from Southern Tartary, from 
whence his last letters were dated ; but he certainly 
threw himself into the pursuit with all his natural 
ardour. He practised incessantly, and when he 
wasn't playing the fiddle, he talked it. 

' It chanced that he and I were staying together 
at the house of Sir Simon Mumford, with whose fair 
daughter, Charley, in the intervals of fiddling, be- 
lieved himself in love. - He was hard at work on a 
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fantasia, in a little room opening from the hall, when 
Mumford, bursting out of his study, pen in hand, 
rushed in, and caught him by the hand. " Charles, 
my dear fellow," he said, " this is superb ! A little 
more perseverance and, by Jove ! you are at the top 
of the tree — ^the top, my boy ! " 

^ Charley, highly gratified, was going in for 
another turn at the fantasia, by way of acknow- 
ledgment, when Mumford hastily added, "I must 
warn you, however, that if any of the professionals 
get hold of your mode of dealing with that glorious 
bit, they'll adopt it, and claim it as their own. You 
must be more private, Charles. Paganini always 
practised in the beer-cellar ; Fillippowicz rented a 
hut on the Skerries, and was provisioned, once a 
month, from the mainland. Go you down to Hil- 
dertpn. There's nobody there but the gardener and 
the ghost. The place is at your service as long as 
you please." 

* Charley jumped at the idea, and thanked our 
kind host cordially for his considerate proposal ; but 
Miss Julia, who came in at the moment, looked, I 
thought, less gratified. 

* " I shall take down my Stradivarius — ^no, my 
Kortz junior," said Charles, hesitating among his 
family of violins, and tenderly caressing the child he 
at last selected as he lifted it from its green cradle. 
(It boasted fifty-nine patches, was mellow, tre- 
mulous, and worth, Charles said, three himdred 
guineas.) " I shall take down this — a box of cigars 
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— and Griintergronen's first movement — fifth quar- 
tette^ — ^you know it, Miss Mumford ? " 

' " But too well/^ murmured the young lady. 

* " It is a toazer," said Charles, thoughtfully. 
** First violin comes in at the ninth bar, accom- 
panied by the other three instruments, forming the 
chord of the second inversion of dominant seventh, 
up to the nineteenth bar, when,*' added the enthu- 
siast, preparing to illustrate his meaning, "the 

following delicious passage occ No ? Well, then, 

I'll hum it. Teeeumptitye — teeeumptitye— ti-la — 
ti-lo '' 

* " I like those words so much ! " said Miss 
Mumford. " Who wrote them, now ? Such pathos 

— such ^Was Griintergronen a family-man ? I am 

convinced that he composed that work in commemor- 
ation of some domestic diflference. I am sure he 
was a kind, indulgent parent — ^witness that feeling 
teeeumptitye — and yet firm of purpose — ^hence that 
inexorable ti-lo." 

' " Ho does not seem to have had it all his own 
way," remarked my brother; "for there ensues a 
jolly row, all the four instruments talking together, 
until — ^hist ! — comes in that movement, replete with 
softness and dignity — twee-tweeio-twee " 

'"That's the maiden aunt interposing," remarked 
Miss Julia ; " I recognize her voice.^' 

'There was more chat, no doubt, of equal in- 
terest ; but I need not pursue the dialogue. It was 
arranged that my brother should go down to Hil- 
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derton for, say, a fortnight, and I, having no en- 
gagement on hand, agreed to bear him company. I 
could not repress the idea that Sir Simon regarded 
my brother^s temporary occupation of the house, 
while in a fiddling-fit, as a means of exorcising the 
ghost. Touching the latter, Miss Julia's sole com- 
ment was : 

' " Fiddlestick ! " 

^ And my brother replied that was precisely the 
instrument he intended to use. 

' You see what Ililderton is — one of those jolly 
old buildings such as may be met with in the 
eastern parts of Belgium, which seem to have been 
castles in their youth, but have since taken to farm- 
ing, and been unlucky. Excepting that the rooms 
were darkish, we found it very comfortable. The 
gardener, who, with his wife, dwelt in two back 
rooms on the groimd floor, on being questioned as to 
the nature of the haunting influences, replied suct 
cinctly : 

' " Shadders." 

* Pressed further, he added : 
* " Wices." 

* And this was all he would say. The process of 
cross-examination was too fatiguing to follow up, 
inasmuch as this gentleman had acquired a habit of 
condensing his speeches into a single word — an 
eccentricity for which I was conscious of a secret 
longing to punch his head. 

' It was from the clerk, sexton, beadle, constable, 
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postmaster, and general gossip of tlie village, Mr 
Adolphus Dollums — called Dol-dol for short — that 
we learned the real story of the Hilderton ghost, 
which, though sufficiently curious, was nothing more 
than this : Every family — and they were not a few— 
who had attempted to occupy the house, had, after a 
few days' residence, become aware of a low mutter- 
ing sound, as of distant conA^ersation^-or, rather, of 
that peculiar hum which, when issuing from behind 
the scenes, is, with the initiated, the certain pre- 
cursor of a popular row, the observations of the 
insurgents being confined to the repetition of the 
one word — " Mummum-m-m-m ! " 

'At first hardly distinguishable, the sound, by 
slow advances, resolved itself more clearly into the 
measured note of conversation, broken, resumed, 
with cadences, and, sometimes, apparently a climax, 
yet never, on any occasion, reaching the intelligible. 
All efforts to trace this sound to its origin had 
proved fruitless. Time after time had the house 
been cleared of every living thing, the listeners 
excepted, and still the strange debate went on, some- 
times by day, sometimes by night, without, ap- 
parently, coming to a division. 

* Time might have reconciled the tenants of 
Hilderton to what the gardener called the " wices '* 
(as for the '^shadders," I hold them to be but the 
illegitimate offspring of the former), but for the one 
distinctive feature, that the sound, through many 
months, always seemed to be drawing nearer. How 
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it happened that this fact, instead of affording satis- 
faction to the curious listeners, only impressed them 
with fear, our informant coidd not explain. An idea 
had got abroad that, whenever the mysterious voices 
of Hilderton should become intelligible, something 
of an awful nature as concerning the then existing 
tenants would be revealed, or would occur. Strange 
as it may appear, the effect produced by this tra- 
dition was such as to occasion the departure of three 
sets of occupants, and the haunted mansion, which 
had passed into the possession of my friend Sir 
Simon, l^ad remained untenanted, save by the 
gardener, imtil he suddenly offered it to my brother 
in the manner I have mentioned. 

' Such was the story ; and, I need not say, it had 
little effect upon our nerves. We enjoyed ourselves, 
each after his own fashion, very much. Charley 
fiddled and scraped in a manner that ihust have 
compelled the spirit of Griintergronen, if it were 
within hearing, to come forward with some sort of 
acknowledgment of so much perseverance; and T 
lived the life of a frog. You have seen that splepdid 
plunging-bath, constructed at some expense, by the 
original proprietor. "Well, I, who emulated the 
ancient EK)mans in their love of water, passed a con- 
siderable part of the hot summer's days in that cool 
grot. The tap was always running. Fortunately, 
the spring that supplied it, and which rose close be- 
side the house, was an abundant one. 

*We had been here nearly a fortnight, and 
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nothing had occurred to remind ns of the ghost, 
when, one evening, as we sat smoking in this very 
room, Charles suddenly removed the cigar from his 
lips, and assumed the appearance of a listener. 
Almost at the same moment I became sensible of a 
distant grumbling sound, which gradually increased 
in volume until it resembled very many voices en- 
gaged in earnest discussion. Not one word, how- 
ever, was intelligible. We could distinguish breaks, 
ripples, and rushes, in the mysterious rivulet of talk, 
but that was all. There could be no doubt that we 
were listening to the invisible debaters of Hilderton. 

' Taking our candles, we commenced a careful 
scrutiny. The sound evaded us. Go into what 
room we would, it seemed remote as ever. Once or 
twice, indeed, the voices appeared to combine in a 
rushing murmur, so as to convince us that they must 
now inevitably become distinct. But no ; that point 
was never fully reached, and when our stay, which 
was prolonged to nearly a month, was on the eve of 
terminating, aU our searchings, listenings, and in- 
quiries, left us no wiser than before. 

* On the night before our intended departure, we 
were sitting, as usual, in this room, a Httle disgusted 
at having failed in tracing the source of the baffling 
sounds. On this occasion, they were in full flow, 
and louder than at any previous time. There seemed 
to be dissensions in the council. Every now and 
then a low roar broke the monotonous murmur, but 
whether of reprobation or applause, was doubtful as 
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ever. I must own that, while Kstening to these un- 
earthly disputants, I was not unconscious of a sort of 
awe, while, at the same time, our complete bewilder- 
ment had in it something of the burlesque. 

* It had been a day of sudden storms, and the 
rain, at times, descending in torrents, almost drowned 
the mysterious voices, although it appeared to us 
that the latter exalted themselves to meet the emer- 
gency. At length, in the crisis of one of these 
storms, there occurred a thunderous murmur, so loud 
and positive, that Charley fairly started from his 
chair ! 

* " Something's coming ! " he shouted, and was 
snatching up a candle, when the gardener, pale and 
excited, dashed into the room, and uttered, as usual, 
one word : 

' " Eun." 

' " What's the matter, man ? '' 

' " House ! " 

' *' What ? " 

'''Fallin'r' 

' And he bolted from the room. 

'A noise as of a crashing wall and a rushing 
cataract roused us to action. We flung ourselves 
down the stairs, and were instantly waist deep in 
water, volumes of which came welling through the 
bath-room door. Quickly wading into the court- 
yard, we learned what had come to pass, subse- 
quently more fully imderstood. A large spring, 
that must have been for some time mining its way 
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in the direction of that which already supplied the 
bath, had effected a lateral junction with the latter, 
when the two together, overflowing all obstacles, 
natural or artificial, had burst into the house. How 
far their eccentric proceedings had contributed to 
the voice-like sounds I have described, I cannot say. 
I am told, however, that such a cause has produced 
still more extraordinary phenomena than these, and, 
also, that atmospheric changes, rain-fall, &c., and 
the disuse of the bath, when the house was un- 
tenanted (whereby the spring found a readier out- 
let), would account for the intermittent character of 
the sounds. All I can tell you is that the mansion 
did not fall ; that the voices ceased with the repair 
of the wdll ; and that my friend Mum ford, finding 
that it was easier for his house to acquire a bad 
name than to get rid of it, and that Hilderton 
woidd be " haimted ^' till its fall, sold it to me for 
a song.' 

* Then, uncle, there is no ghost, after all ? ' said 
Sophy, with a sigh. 

* I trust it is the only drawback you will experi- 
ence, my dear,' said the colonel. * Remember, I didn't 
promise you one. Stay, though, I can give you a 
little comfort. The title of my residence, "Haunted" 
Hilderton, has not unfrequently started the subject 
of supernatural visitations among my guests, and 
here,' he took from a drawer a smaU roll of -manu- 
script, * written in a fair Italian hand, by a young 
visitor of mine, of mellow faith, are preserved some 
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half-dozen of the narratives to which those conversa- 
tions gave rise. I shall make but one comment re- 
specting them. They are authentic. Or, to speak 
more modestly, I would discredit my own senses 
sooner than the veracity of those who related them 
as facts.^ 

The party settled themselves comfortably, and by 
the light of the colonel's cigar, and little else. Miss 
Ellen's sweet voice, was soon heard, reading : 

I. THE WARNING VOICE. 

Captain B., of the — th regiment of the line, 
married a near connection of the narrator. After 
the ceremony, the pair left London for a small sea- 
port town, in which they had resolved to pass the 
honeymoon. The beautiful scenery of the neighbour- 
hood tempted them to longer and longer daily ram- 
bles, and, one night, much fatigued, they had re- 
tired somewhat earlier than common, when Mrs B. 
was suddenly aroused from an incipient doze by a 
confused light in the room, which presently became 
intensified to an almost painful degree. No unusual 
object was visible ; but a voice, proceeding from the 
foot of the bed, uttered, in low but perfectly distinct 
accents, these words — 

* In three years you will be a widow.^ 
Much alarmed, Mrs B. renewed the efibrts she 
had already made to awaken Captain B., but in vain. 
As the light died gradually away, her courage re- 
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turned, and she felt inclined to rejoice that he had 
been spared hearing this strange prediction. Re- 
solving to conceal it from him, she nevertheless 

wrote, the next day, to her mother, Lady y and 

related all the particulars. 

Time passed, and the spring of the third year 
found the B.s at Halifax, preparing to embark for 
England, the passage money, sixty poimds, having 
been already paid. On the night before their in- 
tended departure, Mrs B. had a dream, in which she 
thought that she was pacing, with her husband, 
across a vast plain. He hurried her forward so fast 
and so incessantly, that she became alarmed. Night 
was approaching. Suddenly she withdrew her arm 
from her husband, when the lattor, darting wildly 
forward, was lost to sight in a sort of rushy swamp 
that lay in the centre of the plain — ^the rushes 
waving and bending over the spot in which he had 
seemed to disappear. 

Awakened by the shock of what had happened, 
she was conscious of the mysterious light in the 
room, and recognized the voice she had formerly 
heard, as it announced : 

* The third year has come.^ 

In the morning she told her husband that she 
had had a very unpleasant dream, which had left 
upon her mind a strong presentiment that some evil 
would attend their proposed voyage, and earnestly 
entreated him to transfer the passage to a much larger 
and better ship, which would sail in a month's time. 
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The money having, however, been paid, this 
arrangement was found impracticable, and they 
sailed as originally intended. Nothing important 
happened until the voyage was nearly completed, 
when one morning Captain B., hitherto in perfect 
health, was stricken with paralysis. There was no 
medical man on board, and the sufferer, on reaching 
England, was conveyed on shore in an almost hope- 
less condition. 

Contrary to expectation, he rallied considerably, 
and Mrs B. was beginning to feel more at ease re- 
specting him, when one day, after dining with appe- 
tite and conversing with unusual animation, he re- 
marked that he felt a little tired, and would lie 
down on the sofa. He did so, and slept. 

As his wife sat watching his tranquil features, 
the remembrance flashed into her mind that this was 
the actual anniversary of their marriage. She 
stooped over to kiss him in affectionate commemora- 
tion, but started back in terror. A change had 
come into the sleeper's face. He was dead ! 

n. THE BOUDOIR. 

The Marquis de C, a French nobleman of large 
property, possesses a handsome mansion in the 
Champs Elys^es, Paris. It was his fortune to 
espouse a very beautiful woman, to whom he was 
fondly attached, and a chateau of the marquis's, 
some forty miles from the capital, became their con- 
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stant residence. Here, however, the marchioness 
was at length attacked with severe iUness, and, 
although her life was saved, continued to suffer from 
agonizing pains in the head, the sole alleviation of 
which seemed to consist in having her beautifid hair, 
which touched the ground, combed for several hours 
a day, the marquis himself, when her maid was 
tired, frequently taking his turn in this occupation. 

The seeds of disease were, however, too deeply 
sown, and, after many alternations of sickness and 
amendment, the poor young wife ultimately died. 

In despair at her loss, the marquis left the 
ch&teau for ever, and, returning to Paris, shut him- 
self up in his house, refusing all comfort and all 
society excepting that of one intimate friend. 
Monsieur Alphonse F., who had been a frequent 
visitor at the Chalteau de C. 

It happened that a process, commenced some 
time previous to the marchioness's death, rendered it 
incumbent on the widower to produce certain papers 
essential to the case, which had been placed in a 
cabinet at the chslteau. But the bereaved husband 
positively refused to revisit the scene of his former 
happiness, and, despite the arguments of his legal 
adviser, remained inexorable, when Alphonse F., 
entering while the discourse continued, volunteered 
to spare his friend's feelings by visiting the chS,teau 
and obtaining the required papers. 

The marquis thanked him cordially, adding that 
the relief was the greater, inasmuch as he would 
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have been compelled to enter their favourite sitting- 
room, in which their last, as well as so many- 
happier, hours were passed. 

*You will find the papers,' he added, 'in my 
escritoire beside the door. They are tied with red 
tape, and are deposited in the second pigeon-hole at 
the end furthest from the door.' 

With these instructions, Alphonse F. started on 
his journey, and, on reaching the ch&teau, was 
allowed by the old custodian to prosecute his search. 
Passing through the rooms, furnished with every 
imaginable luxury that might gratify the taste of 
the departed mistress — through the chamber, with 
its couch draped with crimson satin, its rich fau- 
teuils, its splendid ottomans, its glittering mirrors — 
through the sumptuous breakfast-saloon, with its 
gaudy furniture abandoned to the spider and the 
moth, Alphonse reached the apartment he sought. 

A cold, damp vapour seemed to pervade the 
room, and he hastened to complete his task and be- 
gone. Recalling, in spite of himself, the image of 
the fair and blissful being he had met there, he 
slowly opened the escritoire, and at once descried the 
papers described by his friend. Carefully removing 
them, he was in the act of reclosing the escritoire, 
when he felt, or fancied that he felt, a light pressure 
on his shoulder. He turned, and beheld — the mar- 
chioness ! 

She was dressed in white, her face was deadly 
palcy and her beautiful black silken tresses were, as 
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he had often seen them in later days, flowing nn- 
confined to her very feet. He let fall the papers, 
and, rushing through the deserted rooms, never 
stopped till he reached the court-yard, where his 
horse awaited him. 

He was about to mount and gallop from the 
haunted spot, when the reflection of his friend's 
disappointment, and the incredulity with which his 
explanation woidd certainly be met, induced him to 
make an efibrt to overcome what he began to con- 
sider superstitious weakness. He reascended the 
stairs, traversed the rooms without glancing to the 
right or left, entered the boudoir, seized the papers, 
and was departing, when again a touch was laid 
upon his shoulder. The figure he had before seen 
stood close beside him, holding what seemed to be a 
comb in its hand, and ofiering it to him, as if inviting 
him to use it on the black tresses that covered her 
like a shroud ! 

Hardly knowing what he did, A. seized the 
comb, made an attempt to pass it through the 
flowing hair, failed, and fell back insensible. How 
long he remained in that state he never knew. The 
moment he regained consciousness he tottered from 
the room, mounted his horse, and made his way to 
Paris, where he lay for weeks, prostrate with brain 
fever. 

Monsieur Alphonse F. still lives, and himself re- 
lated this anecdote to the narrator. 
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III. THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 

Mrs J. (the next narrator) had two cousins 
residing in Cadogan-place, Chelsea. Their brother 
was with the army under the Duke of Wellington, 
at that time engaged in the Peninsular war. 

An "uncle, residing at Barnes, calling one day to 
invite them to pass a day at his house, was struck 
with the pale and languid aspect of his elder niece, 
and, on 'pressing for an explanation, obtained from 
her the following singular statement : 

Her indisposition and melancholy arose from a 
strange vision, or fancy, of the previous night ; not, 
as she positively insisted, the offspring of sleep, for 
she had been unusually disturbed and wakeful, as one 
might feel when in expectation of some important 
event, that might occur at any moment. 

Suddenly, her attention was attracted by a deep- 
drawn sigh. Starting up, she saw, standing beside 
the bed, her brother ! He was in imiform, and ap- 
peared to be wounded. 

In a low quiet voice, he accosted her, saying that 
this vision had become necessary, in order that he 
might reveal to her a secret that had pressed heavily 
on his mind, and affected the happiness of others. 
He informed her that a battle had taken place near 
Badajos, in which he had been slain ; and then went 
on to relate that, during the life of their father, 
Colonel B., he (the speaker) had contracted an im- 
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prudent marriage with the beautiful daughter of a 
small farmer, in whose cottage he had taken reAige 
from a storm while hunting. The knowledge of 
their father's family pride had sealed his lips as to 
this mesalliance, but his own death having now de- 
prived his wife and child of their sole protector, he 
had come to reveal their existence and condition, and 
commend them to his hearer's sisterly care; Men- 
tioning where they would be found, the shadow be- 
came invisible. 

It was agreed between uncle and niece that the 
story should be suppressed until some corroboration 
of the event referred to by the apparition should be 
obtained. Meanwhile, the date of this incident was 
written down and sealed, the uncle placing it in his 
cabinet. 

In a day or two news arrived from the seat of 
war. There had been, it was affirmed, no battle 
near Badajos ; but that place had capitulated. 

Poor Miss B. had to endure some ridicule from 
her uncle respecting the treacherous ghost ; but this 
was speedily stopped. A despatch correcting the 
report was received, stating, from authority, that 
there had been a failure of the capitulation, followed 
by a 'desperate action, in which (the subsequent re- 
turns announced) Captain B. had been killed on the 
day previously mentioned. 

Together, the uncle and niece proceeded to Hxb 
direction given in the latter's vision, and there 
found the young widow (who was suffering from con- 
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sumption) and a child, about eleven years old. The 
former quickly followed her husband to the grave ; 
the latter was adopted by her aunts, and resided with 
them until her marriage. 

IV. THE PROMISE BEDEEMED. 

My friend, Mrs H., recounted to me the following 
remarkable incident in her life : 

She was married at a somewhat early age, and, 
shortly thereafter, accompanied her husband to 
India, where she remained until delicate health com- 
pelled her, after the birth of her second child, to 
return to England. 

A deep despondency seized her at the idea of the 
approaching painful separation from her husband; 
but there was no alternative, and, at the appointed 
time, the latter accompanied her to the ship, doing 
his utmost to cheer and reassure her with the hope 
of a happy reimion. 

^ It is in vain, William,' was her persistent re- 
joinder. 'I feel convinced that, in this world, I 
shall never see you again.' 

' You shall see me, love,' replied H. * I feel that 
I can make you that promise. Nothing — ^no, not 
death itself — shall prevent your seeing me again. 
Be comforted with that assurance.' 

On her arrival in England, Mrs H. joined her 
father and sisters at Brighton, where the salubrious 
air quickly restored her health and strength. A 
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twelvemonth elapsed, during which period the ac- 
counts from India were regular and satisfactory, and 
Mr H., in his later letters, expressed his joy at her 
recovery, and his hope that she would return to him 
at the first moment her health permitted. 

Her father was an early riser, and somewhat im- 
perative on that subject with his household. His 
daughters, consequently, were sometimes compelled 
to defer the more elaborate touches of their toilet 
imtil after the matutinal meal, and it was upon one of 
these occasions that all three had returned to their 
dressing-rooms — Mrs H. and one of her sisters in a 
large apartment looking to the front, the other lady 
in a room adjoining. 

Mrs H., in her dressing-robe, was walking about 
brushing her hair, when she happened to approach 
th window. The house was situated in the crescent 
of Kemp-town, and, facing the sea, commanded both 
approaches — right and left. Her eye fell upon a 
mail-phaeton, rapidly approaching, that seemed to 
rivet her attention. It contained no one but the 
driver — a gentleman. As he came nearer she uttered 
a cry of delight, that brought her sisters to her side. 
' It is William ! It is William ! ' was all she could 
say. 

Her sisters recognized the familiar face, as well 
as herself. Mr H., as the carriage drew near, looked 
up at the window, inclined his head, and smiled. 
Much excited at this sudden arrival, his wife hur- 
riedly completed her dressing, and ran down- stairs 
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into the drawing-room. Her father was there alone. 

' Why — where is he P Where is William P ' she 
hastily asked. 

* William ! ' repeated her father. ' Why, in In- 
dia, my dear. Where shoidd he be ? ' 

*lfo, no; he's come! He is here! We have 
seen him ! Perhaps he has gone round to the stables. 
He might have spoken to me first,' sobbed the dis- 
appointed wife. 

After remaining silent, in pique, for a minute or 
two, she coidd brook the delay no longer, and, ring- 
ing the bell, desired a servant to run round to the 
stables and bring word who was there. 

The messenger returned. Nobody had been seen. 
On further inquiry, the policeman and road-sweeper 
in the crescent both denied that any private carriage 
had passed through that morning. 

A note was made of the exact time the three 
sisters had seen Mr H. ; and the news which, shortly 
after, reached them of his death proved that he had 
expired at the same time — ^his latest words express- 
ing an intense desire to see once more the face of the 
wife he loved so well. 

V. THE BROTHERS. 

Not far from Geneva there stands a fine old 
chS-teau, long in the occupation of a strange, morose, 
misanthropic man, who mixed in no society, though, 
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ut tho same time, he appeared to deriTe little plea- 
Huro from tho exquisite gardens and other amenities 
with which, with a most lavish hand, his beautifQUy 
situated mansion had been surrounded. It was at 
length offered for sale, and, much to the sarpriBS of 
those who knew its value, passed — at a very moderate 
price — into the hands of a jeweller, well known to 
many an English tourist, resident in Geneva. 

Delighted at his bargain, Monsieur G. lost no 
time in making every arrangement for adapting the 
ch/li'Oau to the taste of some ' milord Anglais,' who 
wuH certain to covet so lovely a spot for his summer 
nmidonce. 

Ill) was right in his anticipation. A gentleman, 
with his wife and two daughters, soon established 
th(miH(jlvoH at Belle D., taking the place not for the 
Huirnnor only, but by the year. 

A f(JW weeks elapsed, and they had begun to feel 
llininHolvciH at home in their pleasant dwelling, when, 
one evening, Mr M., while reading aloud to his 
family, encountered a difficult phrase, which it was 
no(50HHary to elucidate by means of the dictionary, 
and the younger sister, Emily, hastened to the library 
to procjure that work. 

She was gone rather longer than was expected, 
and, when she did return, looked so pale and agi- 
tated, that her mother anxiously inquired the cause. 

' Well,* was the reply, 'I have had a sort of ad- 
venture ; but my ghost (for I have certainly seen 
one) was by no means terrible, and I don't know 
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why I Bhould feel so flurried. It was a very hand- 
some young man ! ^ 

Pressed for details, the young lady related that 
she had seen nothing in her way to the library, but 
that on her return, just as she was descending the 
first step of the stair, she heard a noise behind her, 
and, looking round, observed a young and handsome 
man in a naval imiform. He looked sadly at her for 
some seconds, during which she never removed her 
eyes from his face, pointed with his finger to the 
side of the corridor, and vanished, as it were, into 
the wall I 

The story was received, as the majority of such 
are destined to be, with some incredulity. Never- 
theless, so much impressed was Mr M. with what he 
had heard, that, when their daughters had retired, 
he and his wife re-discussed the matter, and came to 
the resolution that Mr M. should visit the ' haimted ' 
corridor about the same hour, and see if any similar 
appearance would be vouchsafed to him. 

Accordingly, on the following evening, he 
mounted guard, and walked to and fro for a con- 
siderable time without result. Tired at last of his 
vigil, he was wheeling round to commence what he 
had resolved should be his last turn, when he almost 
ran into the arms of a young naval officer, precisely 
answering the description given by his daughter. 
The figure pointed to the wall, and, before Mr M. 
had fully regained his self-possession, disappeared. 

Mr M.'s countenance, on entering the drawing- 
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room, sufficiently denoted that his search had been 
successful, but he declined to say what he had actu- 
ally seen, and requested his family, for the present, to 
control their curiosity. 

Early next morning he proceeded to Geneva, and 
called upon his landlord. 

' I have come, sir,* he said, ' to ask your permis- 
sion to remove a portion of the wall in the corridor 
of the chalteau.' And, finding the proprietor hesi- 
tate, he at once related the double apparition, adding 
that, unless his proposal were complied with, he must 
decline to continue a tenant of the mansion. 

The landlord shrugged his shoulders, extended 
his palms, and, deciding within himself that this was 
but a new example of that English eccentricity 
which it is equally impossible to comprehend and re- 
sist, gave the permission required. 

Some masons being sent for, the work at once 
began. As it proceeded, Mr M. was much struck by 
the singular manner of the master-mason, who, 
having first discouraged the idea of disturbing the 
wall at all, threw every imaginable obstacle in the 
way, and subsequently, when his men had actually 
set to work, watched their proceedings with a fi^ed 
stare, and a face gradually becoming deadly pale. 

An hour, however, elapsed before any discoveries 
were made. But at the end of that time there was 
turned forth to the light the upright skeleton of a 
man, which, as the wall was removed, fell toppling 
forward among the workers. At this sight the mas- 
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ter-mason reeled, and sunk upon the floor in a swoon. 

Restoratives were administered, and the man was 
Conveyed to Mr M/s study, where the latter, as soon 
as he was sufliciently recovered, questioned him as 
to the agitation he had displayed, hinting that, in 
the event of his not relating all he had previously 
known concerning the bricking-up the body, the 
gravest suspicions might attach to his own share in 
the business. 

Under the influence of such arguments, the man 
related, in a confused and agitated manner, the cir- 
cumstances here given in a more connected form. 

A former possessor of the chateau — Monsieur 
Fremont — ^resided there with his wife. They had no' 
children. 

One day Monsieur F. received a communication 
from the cur^ of a neighbouring parish to the effect 
that his (Monsieur F.'s) brother had died suddenly, 
and that in his last moments he had expressed an 
earnest hope that his brother woidd assume the 
charge of his two sons. 

A reply was forwarded, requesting that the boys 
might immediately repair to their uncle's house. 
In due course they arrived. The elder was a fine 
handsome youth, with frank, engaging manners; 
the younger, though handsome also, was reserved 
and unsociable, and the regards of the whole house- 
hold were quickly centred in the former, whose 
gaiety soon dissipated the gloom of the chS,teau. 

The younger brother, Fran9ois, saw, with con- 
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cealed jealousy, the decided preference felt by his 
uncle and aunt for his elder ; nor was this sentiment 
likely to have been lessened by a fact that, before 
they had resided a year at the chateau, had by some 
means come to his knowledge — ^viz. that the whole of 
the property had been left to his brother, with the 
exception of a sum just sufficient to start him (Fran- 
9ois) in auy profession he might select in which to 
earn his bread. 

To the great regret of Monsieur and Madame 
Fremont, Cecile, the elder, conceived- a passion for 
the naval service, and, carrying his point, quitted the 
chateau, taking with him all the light and mirth it 
contained. 

At first his letters were frequent, teeming with 
afiection and merriment ; then, long intervals of 
silence would excite the apprehensions of his loving 
friends. The second winter after his departure was 
unusually severe, and the health of the old people 
began to fail. 

One sad morning, Fran9oi8, entering with a 
countenance of assumed grief, communicated the 
heart-rending tidings, received, he said, through a 
shipmate of his brother's, that Cecile had died at sea. 
Already weakened by illness, the shock was too much, 
for the kind old people. Madame Fremont died 
within a few weeks ; and before the close of the 
year her husband rejoined her in the grave, having 
previously settled all he possessed upon his surviving 
nephew. 
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The latter, now at the height of his ambition, 
lorded it grandly over his dependents ; and profound 
was the regret that the kind, mirthful C^cile had not 
lived to occupy the master's position. 

One evening Fran9ois was sitting alone, moody 
and out of sorts, sipping his solitary wine, when he 
was startled by a voice speaking without the window, 
which looked upon the garden. 

Advancing with caution, Fran9ois demanded who 
was there. 

* It is I, Fran9ois I ' replied a voice that blanched 
the hearer's cheek ; but, with trembling hands, he 
opened the window, and his brother, radiant with 
health and happiness, bounded into the room. He 
had intended a surprise for his relations, of whom 
(Fran9ois having intercepted the correspondence on 
both sides) he had not heard for many months. 

In one instant Fran9ois comprehended his posi- 
tion, and took his resolution. To his brother^s eager 
inquiries, he answered that their uncle and aunt, not 
being quite well, had dined upstairs, whither, after 
C^cile had refreshed himself, they would presently 
proceed. 

Contriving, while Cecile was divesting himself of 
his overcoat, to secure the door, Fran9ois returned to 
his brother, and, affecting the greatest joy at his ar- 
rival, encouraged him to drink and talk imtil, wearied 
with excitement and his journey, the latter sunk into 
a temporary doze. 

It shoidd be mentioned that, at this time, some 
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confusion reigned at the ch&teau^ on account of al- 
terations that were making in the house, and which 
necessitated the removal of a portion of the wall of 
the corridor. During this operation, most of the 
domestics were quartered in an outbuilding, some 
distance off. 

No human eye witnessed the manner in which 
this true descendant of him that did the first murder 
completed what was in his mind. He presently 
quitted the room, locking the door, and desiring that 
he might be disturbed no more that night. 

When all was still, he crept forth and made his 
way to the lodging of the master-mason. What 
passed between them was never exactly known, but, 
on the following morning, the mason, assisted by his 
tempter, contrived to wall up the remains of the 
victim, where they were subsequently discovered. 

Tormented by remorse, the form of his brother 
ever before him, the wretched criminal at length 
dismissed his household, sold the chateau, and pro- 
ceeded to Paris, hoping in that lively city to drown 
the remembrance of his flagrant guilt. But venge- 
ance ' suffered him not to live.' A quarrel with 
the Comte de C. in a gaming-house led to a meeting 
next day in the Bois de Boidogne, in which rran9ois 
was killed. Singularly enough, among his papers 
was found a confession of the murder, though bearing 
his assumed name. 

The remains of poor C^cile were decently in- 
terred in the cemetery at Geneva. The M. family 
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continued their residence at Belle D., and certainly, 
up to the time when I (the narrator) made their ac- 
quaintance, nothing extraordinary had ever again 
disturbed their tranquillity. 

^ Thank you, my love/ said Colonel Savage, sud- 
denly awaking, ^ very nicely read. Word of honour 
— twelve o'clock ! Bed, bed ! ' 




ROMANCE OF TWEEZUM HALL 

ACADEMY. 




E all hated Christian Bohne before we 
knew him. After that, we hated him a 
little more, for the disappointment he in- 
flicted upon us by turning out the chap he 
did. He was introduced into the school with a 
flourish of trumpets by Mrs Normicutt, the doctor's 
wife. By her own confession, however, she knew 
nothing of herself about this fellow, and took him 
entirely on trust, dazzled by a romantic fog that 
hung about him, through which there glimmered the 
phantom of a coronet ! It was but a phantom, for 
Christian Bohn6, at best, was only the ward of the 
Lord Viscount Kalydon, and, though singularly like 
that noble person, was not considered to possess, on 
that ground, an undoubted right to the succession, or 
to be styled — as he always was — the * Honourable/ 
It often bothered us, this resemblance, as it did 
Christian himself. Christian had not seen his noble 
guardian half-a-dozen times in his life, and the like- 
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ness, if not mere fancy, must have been the result of 
pure gratitude and good feeKng on his part, and was 
no doubt appreciated by his Lordship at its true value. 

Additional expectation, on the part of us juniors, 
attached to Christian's arrival — from a rumour, 
traced to Margaret the maid — that his latest abode 
had been the tropics ; a region abounding in dia- 
monds and alligators, gold, ivory, leopards, wild 
peacocks, monkeys, whales, pomegranates, savages, 
and humming-birds, heaped in rich confusion. It 
was calculated that Bohn^^s experiences — if he 
should prove communicative — would procure us the 
luxury of many a sleepless night ; and it was a sad 
blow that he was lodged in an apartment all to him- 
self, where, indeed, it was physically impossible that 
any less noble presence should invade his privacy, 
there being only space for the Honourable Mr 
Bohn^'s bed, box, and chair. 

The Lord Viscount Kalydon made a considerable 
sensation in the neighbourhood, owing to an objec- 
tion started by the prouder of the two proud steeds 
to being pulled up at the door of a modest suburban 
mansion. The affability of the English aristocracy 
is so well known, that it will neither shock nor sur- 
prise any one to learn that Lord Kalydon chucked 
Margaret the maid under the chin, and requested to 
know whether, in Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, blushes 
were in season all the year round ? The appearance 
of Mrs Normicutt on the threshold of the parlour 
door prevented his Lordship's obtaining the desired 
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information. This lady had a way of addressing 
people as if she were taking them into custody on 
a very serious charge. In this manner was Lord 
Kalydon promptly apprehended and lodged in the 
parlour, Mr Bohn6 standing by like an individual 
labouring under very strong suspicion, but against 
whom no direct charge is as yet made. 

* There, be off, you young rascal, and look at the 
play-ground,' said his Lordship, good-humouredly ; 
* you needn't come back.' Receiving a pound and a 
punch on the head, the Honourable Mr Bohn^ slunk 
away. 

The interview between the lord and the lady was 
but brief. Not to receive a whole deputation of 
peers would the doctor have quitted his school-room 
during morning lessons ; so Mrs Normicutt did the 
honours, and more. She accompanied his affable 
Lordship to the very door. 

On being informed that his tender guardian and 
relative had departed, Mr Bohn^ put his left 
knuckles into his eye. It was only to keep up 
appearances ; for when he was presently ushered 
into the school-room, no trace of unmanly agitation 
disturbed his countenance, which was of the brown- 
yellow tint — ^not to add flatness — that characterizes 
the battledore. His nose seemed to have arrived at 
its present peculiar form by having been habitually 
pressed against a sooty pane. His mouth was wide 
and protuberant. He had small, gleaming, malig- 
nant eyes, like those of a mongoose when it sights a 
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snake. Altogether, the fellow had a carnivorous as- 
pect ; insomuch that, but for an impression that 
cannibalism was less in vogue than formerly in the 
tropics, we might have easily persuaded ourselves 
that the Honourable Mr Bohn6 had not been wholly 
unaddicted to that luxury. As it was, a whisper 
was considerately passed round to Looby Weekes — a 
fat chap in the junior class — that he had better avoid 
the eye of our new schoolfellow, at least till after 
dinner. Christian was very loose-jointed — tall, awk- 
ward, and sprawly — ^and, when in energetic action, 
had a way of working all his legs and arms together, 
like a machine suddenly wound up. He was about 
fifteen, and in tails; but these were, he confessed, 
his first, a circumstance his manner of twitching 
round to see how they followed would have suf- 
ficiently betrayed without it. 

The doctor introduced him to the two masters, 
and then, in a few kind words, to m, recommending 
us to show him the premises, bounds, &c., and, in 
short, make him perfectly at home. This we did, 
on the doctor's exit— by forming a motionless and 
speechless living circle about him, and examining 
him calmly from head to foot, as if he had been a 
specimen sent express from the tropics for deposit in 
a museum of natural history. Mr Bohn^ did not 
resent the scrutiny in the manner his truculent ap- 
pearance rendered more than probable. He seemed, 
if anything, rather flattered — 'posing' himself for 
our inspection as if he had been a lay-figure, though 
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not, it must be owned, selecting the attitudes most 
famiKar to the studio. Tacitly responding to the 
challenge to let us see what he was like, he went 
through a series of antics, twisting his limbs, crack- 
ing his joints — even turning an occasional somer- 
sault — ^all the while preserving the most profound, 
not to say melancholy, gravity; so that he resembled 
nothing so much as a depressed baboon, winding up 
the performances of a long public day. This done, 
he regained the human form, and, taking out a coin, 
spun it in the air. 

* Crik ! he's got a sov.,' squeaked a small voice, 
from the top of a desk. 

Mr Bohn^ turned on his heel, and executed a 
slow and lurid wink. It might not have been in- 
tentional, but this single gesture so disconcerted 
Charley Lysons that he slid down into the general 
company and was seen no more. 

* I say, what a jolly lot of fellows you an't ! ' re- 
marked the new arrival, relapsing into easy aflFa- 
bility. ^ Can't you stump up something to eat ? 
This sort of thing takes it out of a fellow, you 
know.' 

*We shall have dinner in two seconds and a 
fraction,' said Snashall Major, who always pined for 
that festive season, and was invariably first at the 
board. 

* Two seconds will not do,' replied Mr Bohn^, 
with decision. * " To be fed, nourishingly (with 
liquorice, if possible, or, failing that, tofly with 
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almonds and a little ginger), every six minutes while 
he is growing/ were the directions given by my 

ptys Ha ! that knell ! Do, then, these ears 

deceive me P Nay, 'tis terr-rue. To dinner ! ' 

And stooping down, as if he had been going on 
all fours, the Honourable Christian made a headlong 
charge through the circle, in the direction of the 
dining-room. A most exciting contest ensued — 
between three — Snashall Major and Ambrose Hall 
pressing the favourite hard. Nothing else was in 
the race. Christian made strong running, but was 
passed both by Snashall and Ambrose, the latter 
going on second. They arrived in this order at the 
turn, where Christian, who had run with remarkable 
patience, called upon himself, and gallantly re- 
sponding, landed first, beating Snashall by a nose. 

There was at Tweezum Hall Academy a received 
idea that Doctor and Mrs Normicutt lived with their 
boys. They certainly sat down with us, and, if 
crumbling bread and playing with a potato means 
dining, undoubtedly partook of our meal ; but some- 
thing of a more genial character subsequently oc- 
curred in the parlour. 

The performance of our schoolfellow at this his 
first dinner did honour to his tropical breeding. 
He ate like an alligator. Tweezum House was, to 
do it justice, a liberal establishment. Nobody was 
stinted. Even when the appetite of Snashall Major 
began to show signs of languor, Mr Bohne's was 
brisk as ever; and when he demanded a fourth 
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supply, the coimtenance of the patient and esurient 
doctor exhibited amazement. 

Mr Bohne appeared to be indicating a fifth attack ; 
but this was too much. 

' Ohe ! jam satis/ muttered the doctor ; and the 
banquet came to a close. 

' Do they call this dinner P ' grumbled Christian, 
as we thronged into the playground. * I call it a 
swindle. I shall write to Kalydon, and have this 
put to rights.* 

Rather to our astonishment, he did write, using 
an enormous envelope, and securing his epistle with 
two seals. But it made no difference, the despatch 
being handed back to Mr Bohn^ in the course of the 
day, opened, but enclosed in a still larger envelope, 
with three seals, inscribed with the doctor's best com- 
pliments. Mr Bohne laughed melodramatically (he 
had been at the theatre with Lord Kalydon on the 
previous night, and had witnessed a piece by a 
popular author, the cast of which included five 
burglars, a deserter, two convicts, nine bigamists, 
the usual detectives, and a Jew). Mr Bohn^ 
laughed, I repeat, and observed, in a voice that 
could only be compared to that of a lion growling 
through a speaking-trumpet, that ^a time woidd 
come.' 

There was no pride about our honourable friend. 
He entered frankly enough into our habits and plea- 
sures, and there were even some who foretold that he 
would prove, upon the whole, an acquisition to the 
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commonwealth. It did not prove so. As his real 
disposition developed itself, the prejudice we had 
conceived against him was completely justified. He 
was as spiteful, savage, and uncertain, as the animal 
he so much resembled; but his two leading pecu- 
liarities were his inordinate appetite, and a tendency 
to transports of passion, the more appalling in their 
intensity from the slightness of the provocation 
given. A single word, a mere look, might induce 
one of his paroxysms, and therif my lads, stand clear. 
Christian would snatch up the first article at hand — 
no matter of how dangerous a character — a heavy 
inkstand, a stone, a knife — and launch it — not in- 
tending to miss, but with deadly aim and purpose — 
at whomsoever had affi-onted him. The escapes I 
witnessed from some fatal injury were almost mira- 
culous. In the absence of any missile. Christian 
would fly upon the offender with the rage, and very 
much the action, of a tiger, and, unless the victim 
could save himself by flight, or some friend to 
humanity interposed in time, kicked, tore, and buf- 
feted him as if nothing short of life would satisfy 
his revenge. For the moment, the boy was like a very 
fiend. Fortunately, the gust of passion was brief. 

It was on one of these occasions that I managed 
to incur that hatred on the part of Mr Bohn^, whence 
arose the remarkable incident that forms the subject 
of my story. 

There was, in the lowest junior class, a little 
creature called Murrell Sillito. He was as pretty as 
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a girl, and, being fragile and delicate, was treated 
among us with as much tenderness as if he had been 
that twin-sister of whom he was always talking, and 
who was understood to have vowed self-destruction 
on finding she woidd not be allowed to accompany 
him to school. 

Like most pets, Master Murrell would occasion- 
ally indulge in pertnesses. These were little heeded. 
One would as soon have resented the chirp of a tom- 
tit. Nevertheless, to the horror of the playground, 
a loud shriek from Murrell, one day, announced that 
he was in trouble, and the child was seen flying, 
with all the power of his little bare legs, before 
Christian, who, with eyes blazing with maniacal 
rage, and his great mouth agape, pursued him, 
grasping a large jagged flint in act to throw. 

Before any one could interpose, the missile flew, 
whistling past Murrell's golden curls so close that I 
almost expected to see them turn red with the child's 
blood. With increasing fury, Christian caught up 
a hoopstick, and renewed the chase. Bohn^ took 
malignant aim, and was in the very act of flinging, 
when, panting with speed and excitement, I managed 
to throw myself in the way. I heard a snarl like 
that of a wild beast, felt a sharp pain across the 
brow, and became blind. I was in collision with 
some one, struck wildly forward, then reeled to the 
ground. On being picked up, and the blood washed 
from my eyes, it was shown that I had received a 
severe graze on the forehead, but nothing worse. 
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My opponent was less fortunate. My bKnd 
blow had done more execution than I intended. As 
ill-luck would have it, my hoopstick was in my hand, 
and the contact between it and Christian's nose so in- 
jured that already depressed organ, that the damage 
proved irreparable, and Mr Bohn6 — between whom 
and myself no remarkable good feeling had before 
existed — became my deadly foe. Although public 
taste inclined to the opinion that anything that 
could befall Christian's nose must be for its advan- 
tage, that gentleman — attached to, if not positively 
vain of, this appendage to his face — never forgave 
the misadventure. 

The first time we met in the school-room, his now 
nearly level nose strapped and plastered, he put his 
face close to mine, and hissed in my ear : 

' I should like to suck your blood. And I mil.' 

These were the last words he ever addressed to 
me. Regarded as a threat, they made as much im- 
pression as might a fly perching on my nose ; still, it 
is never pleasant to be haunted by the undying 
animosity of a fellow with whom one is perpetually 
in contact. I therefore made one or two tacit ad- 
vances towards reconciliation. But in vain. Per- 
sonally, I had no fear of him ; for, though full two 
years younger, I was strong, and could use my fists. 

It might be expected that Murrell Sillito, whose 
little golden head mine had probably saved, would 
have shown himself grateful for the interference. 
This boy, from his affectionate ways, had been my 
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especial favourite — I might say, confidant — ^for had 
lie not been, since the previous ^ half,' in sole and 
singular possession of that deep secret of my soul, of 
which I am about to make wider confession ? I was 
in love ! In the full delight of that strange sweet 
emotion, without sensible beginning, without pre- 
dicable end — a boy's first passion. 

As Murrell was in a similar position (the object 
of his adoration was a bloated rabbit), it was apt and 
natural that we should establish relations of mutual 
confidence. I had never repented of this step. The 
patience and sympathy of Murrell were absolutely 
fathomless. Neglecting that constant companion, 
his whipping-top, of which he was madly fond, he 
would sit beside me, sucking the highly-flavoured 
eel-skin lash, or thoughtfully rolling the marbles in 
his pocket, his great blue eyes fixed on mine, as he 
strove, with all his might, to obtain some faint idea 
of the feeling that so powerfully wrought within his 
elder friend. 

My acquaintance with — and contemporaneous 
worship of — the goddess Tseery (so Murrell called 
and spelled Mademoiselle Desir^e Lamond) com- 
menced on a dampish afternoon, when, while stalk- 
ing round the nearly-deserted play-ground on my 
stilts, I heard a slight rustle in the branch of a pear- 
tree above my head, then a youthful voice, sweet but 
imperious, 

^ Holgt, le p'tit ! Mon volant, zat is, de suttlecot ! ' 
pointing to a feathered object entangled in the tree. 
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With some deliberation — for I thought the com- 
mand a trifle unceremonious — I recovered the ' sut- 
tlecot/ and flung it over. 

* Le petit ! ' * Petite ' herself ! The speaker was 
only two, say three, years older than I, and this as- 
sumption of the authority of age hardly warranted 

the impert — the imp The thought fluttered, 

died within me, as I looked fairly at the radiant 
vision that had settled on our humble wall, and was 
striving with its little white hands (one of which 
grasped a battledore), and with better fortune than 
attended Humpty-Dumpty, to maintain its position 
there. 

^ Sank you, ze leetle,' said the celestial shape. 
But it did not disappear. On the contrary, it clung 
more tightly to the happy top of the wall, gazing at 
me with a mixture of contempt and interest, such as 
an immortal might feel for one of earthly mould, 
who was not without agreeable traits. ^ Are you very 
bad?' 

* Bad ! ' If quivering with admiration from the 
topmost hair on my head to the extremity of my 
preposterous timber legs meant bad, I was in a very 
precarious condition indeed. I could only gasp and 
stare, and the goddess continued: 

' Ze poor leetle ! Qu'est ce que tu as fait P Zat 
is ' (her look changing to unmistakeable compassion), 
' why do you this ? Is he cruel, your master P Do 
zey give you mosh wheep P ' 

' Mademoiselle est Fran9aise P ' I stammered, 
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parrying the question while I endeavoured to regain 
my mental and bodily equilibrium. Romeo biTnse lf 
would have been embarrassed on stilts. 

* I am not Angleesh/ said the radiant presence, 
frankly, * but I speak him beautiful, quite in the 
native. Let us see. I am Desir^e Lamond, and 
you, you are leetle Hani — leetle John — ^how ? ' 

I responded that my name, to the best of my be- 
lief, was not John How, but Charley Milbome. Then, 
confused at having contradicted, however justifiably, 
the first assertion of a goddess, I felt that, if stilts 
could kneel, I should have assumed that posture, im- 
plored forgiveness, and vowed that I was hence- 
forward John Brown, Peter Pips, or anybody she 
deigned to pronounce me. 

' Ah ! Miol— Mil— how zat is difficult ! I shaU 
call you " zo Leetl," ' replied the celestial Thing, 
with 'sudden decision, and a smile that doubled me 
up, stilts and all, flung me half-way to the clouds, 
and, catching me as I descended, laid me in a be- 
wildered heap on the groimd. There, at least, I foimd 
myself, when my senses returned. The perch my 
goddess had occupied was vacant of her glorious 
form, and one of my stilts was broken. So was my 
peace. 

The romance struck root, and flourished mightily. 
The fact that we never met, threw me, more than 
might otherwise have been the case, upon imagina- 
tion. She became associated with everything I read, 
everything I thought of, everything I saw. In 
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study she was my Nymph, my Dryad, my blue-eyed 
PaUas- Minerva — watchful, though unseen of her 
mortal worshipper. In sport, she was the arbitress, 
dispenser of prizes, and of fame. In gardening I 
called my rose * Desir^e,' nursing bud after bud into 
perfection, in a bewildered hope that one or other of 
them might reach, by some arrangement not clearly 
laid down, what, in confidence to Murrell Sillito, I 
described as the Paradise of her bosom. In short, 
though I adopted the language of the broken-heart- 
ed, I never was, nay, nor ever shall be, so perfectly 
content and happy in my life. 

See her, however, I did. Once a week — ^her 
family attended the same chapel, to which, in a long 
sinuous column, chattering from its head to its tail — 
Doctor Normicutt's young friends resorted on the 
Sabbath. There were two other young ladies, and 
two ladies who had been younger still, in the La- 
mondian pew, and Desir^e sat at the end nearest 
ours. 

I am sorry to say that this last fact exercised a 
material influence on my devotions. My eyes, and 
therewith my thoughts, riveted themselves upon my 
beautiful mistress, and defied all efibrts to dislodge 
them. For some time she did not seem to recognize 
her ^ Leetle.' When she did, it was with no en- 
couragement, so to speak. Still, at certain rare in- 
tervals, she would, as if in sheer pity of the boyish 
admiration expressed in my incessant watching, turn 
her bright face, flash me an impatient but not angry 
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look, as if she said, ' There, be satisfied,' and return, 
with double earaestness, to her interrupted orisons. 
Absurd as it now appears, my life, at this period, 
dated only by these weekly visions. No sooner had 
the last flutter of her white dress disappeared down 
the chapel stairs than I began to count the hours, 
nay, the very minutes, until another Sunday should 
restore her to my eyes ; and vain would be the at- 
tempt to depict the gloom and misery that over- 
whelmed my soul, when a wet Sunday displayed the 
L amend pew a dreary void. With what deadly 
hatred did I glare at an unfortunate stranger, who, 
on one of these occasions, was inducted by the pew- 
opener into the empty seat ! 

There occurred, after many weeks, one other in- 
terview. I was in my little garden, which happened 
to be in a comer, round the angle formed by a tool- 
shed, when a voice, that made my heart leap, spoke 
softly from the top of the wall. 

' Pst ! ' said the celestial sounds. * Say zen, ze 
Leet'l.' 

I looked up. It was she ! 

* Ecoute done, le p'tit,' said the goddess, in a 
hurried whisper. * II ne faut pas me regarder comme 
5a.' She threw into her face an intense expression, 
such, I presume, as mine had been accustomed to 
wear in gazing at her, as 1 have described. ' Mamma 
has written to ze doctor. You will walk in stilt.' (She 
evidently held that this was a form of punishment.) 
* Be also mosh wheep, mon pauvre, oh, mon pauvre ! ' 
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The goddess seemed ^about to cry. 

* Oh, stop. Please don't ! ' said I, as agitated as 
herself. ' Don't mind me — that is, yes — I won't — if 
I may — ah, mademoiselle, do not forbid me thatJ' 
From a subsequent examination of the knees of my 
light blue trousers when I recovered self-command, I 
imagine I must have assumed the attitude of suppli- 
cation. 

* Mon Dieu ! You wish be wheep ? ' sobbed the 

bright one. 

* If you would weep,' I began, confusedly ; but, 
recollecting myself, * I will be whipped twice a day,' 
I went on firmly, * and walk on stilts to my lament- 
able tomb, so that T may continue to look on you.' 

The goddess had barely time to flash upon me 
one of her radiant smiles, when a burst of approach- 
ing voices startled her, and She vanished with the 
suddenness with which the enamelled warbler on the 
lid of a Geneva snuff-box dives into its little nest of 
springs. I rubbed my eyes, also my knees, and re- 
sumed my spade, but not with the same tranquillity. 
Our prospects — might I say ' our ' P — were darken- 
ing. Her mother had written to the doctor. Now 
the doctor was particularly sensitive on the score of 
our demeanour at church. Conscious that he could, 
himself, see nothing beyond the length of his own 
nose, he was wont to accept, with distressing alacrity, 
any report made by other parties to our disfavour. 
The consequences — next morning — ^were not agree- 
able. No matter. I had been assured of the sym- 
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pathy, witnessed the very tears of the lode-star 
(whatever that was) of my affections, and surely that 
should suffice. 

Hastening in search of my friend Murrell, I con- 
fided to him what had happened, and demanded his 
advice. Mr Sillito, being engaged at trap-ball 
(sides), could not compromise the interests of his 
party by giving me more of his attention than the 
intervals of the sport permitted; but, by running 
backwards and forwards for an earful at a time, con- 
trived to master the subject sufficiently to give it as 
his decided opinion that the bearing of the goddess 
Tseery could be construed in no other sense than that 
of a direct offer of marriage ; that she was probably 
at this very moment making preparations for running 
away with me ; that I had better see what pecuniary 
means I had at command ; and finally, that his (Mr 
Sillito's) week's pay (threepence), due on Saturday, 
was entirely at my disposal, deducting one half- 
penny (fine incurred), and another halfpenny (debt 
of honour to Charley Bathurst). 

The goddess was propitious to my prayer. On 
the Sunday following she turned her bright face 
twicCf and looked for an entire second steadily in 
mine. It was as we sat down at the termination of 
the hymns. After that, I knew so well that she 
would do so at those times, and none other, that it 
seemed like a point of honour to refrain from inter- 
mediate watchings. 

I was now perfectly content with the situation. 
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and in the seventh heaven of deKght. Touching 
the supposed project of elopement, the goddess — 
rather to Murrell's dissatisfaction, but with my un- 
qualified approval — ^made no sign. The temple in 
which she dwelt, known to mankind in general as 
Mulberry Lodge, was so near, that I could, at rare 
and blessed intervals, distinguish the quick flutter of 
her white dress as she skipped from room to room, 
occasionally pausing for a moment at the window. 
These apparitions I regarded as my especial property. 
They were, indeed, scarcely perceptible to any but 
love-sharpened eyes — except, perhaps, MurrelPs — 
whose mysterious * Tseery ! ' often warned me a 
moment too late ! I could also hear her singing — 
yes, even through the buzz of the school-room (when 
the windows were open) could I catch the precious 
strains, wailing over somebody's * portrait charmant.' 

Things were in this position, when my above- 
mentioned contest with Christian Bohn^ made that 
gentleman my undying foe. His hostility would 
have been nothing to me but for the form it took. 
By wiles I was too careless to detect, and never since 
have thoroughly understood, he contrived to win over 
to his confidence my small but, as I had imagined, 
well-selected friend, Murrell Sillito. It must have 
been through some mysterious fear. It was surely 
not in himian nature to like Christian ; and Murrell 
was above a bribe. 

All I know is, that Master Sillito gradually 
cooled towards me. Whenever he could avoid me. 
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without seeming to do it, he did. Our confidential 
intercourse dwindled to nothing. In the same pro- 
portion did Murrell's curious attachment to Christian 
augment. The boy followed him like a spaniel ; and, 
if they happened to be apart, a mere glance from 
Christian across the play-ground would bring Murrell 
to his side. 

Absorbed as I was in dreams of the bright one, 
Murrell's defection gave me no very serious grief. 
But how, T one day thought, if he should be treach- 
erous enough to betray my heart-counsels to that 
beast Bohn6 ? The fear was prophetic. At a later 
period, I knew that this was Christian's object from 
the beginning. He had discovered that a secret of 
intense interest existed between Sillito and myself, 
and devoted all his natural cunning to its discovery. 
He succeeded. Poor Murrell confessed to his in- 
quisitor the general story of my love, but the name 
choked him. Pressed on that material point, he led 
the Honourable Christian up to the black board upon 
which, in school-time, the fanciful designs of Euclid 
were wont to be drawn; thereon, with trembling 
guilty fingers, inscribed the fatal word, 

' TSEERY,' 

and rubbed it out again in an instant. 

* ** Tseery ! '' ' exclaimed Mr Bohn^. ' What sort 
of game is that P Come, Master Murrell, no non- 
sense, or — ' 

There being now literally nothing more to con- 
ceal, Mr Sillito at once added a personal description 
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of the ' game ' in question, its habits and abode ; and, 
receiving threepence from his questioner, invested 
the reward of perfidy in a custard tart. 

' " Tseery," eh ? ' Mr Bohn^ had remarked as they 
were about to part ; ' good, my Kttle friend. Then I 
see my terrible way. I shall set Rabbit on her.' 

This was accompanied with a look so malignant, 
that Murrell, shuddering from head to foot with a 
nameless terror, could only open his blue eyes, and 
faintly re-echo : 

' " Rabbit ! '' ' 

' I will suck his best blood ! ' continued the un- 
christian Christian. * That's for hun.' 

'His b — b — ^best ^ (This epicurism in san- 

guisuction shocked poor Murrell beyond further 
speech.) 

* As for you, my boy, no blabbing of what I may 
do, or I'll roast you quietly alive, and devour you 
afterwards. That's a common form of correction 
for tell-tales in the tropics.' 

This did not add relish to the custard tart. 

Setting 'Rabbit' on her was about as explan- 
atory as the witch's declaration that she was bound 
for Aleppo in a sieve, for the purpose of 'doing.' 
But Murrell possessed a clue. 

A street-crossing, within fifty yards of Tweezum 
Hall, was presided over at this period by an elderly 
person who was worthy to have been the mother of 
the enterprising witch just mentioned. Her coun- 
tenance was of a cocoa-nut hue, with yellow rings — 
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to be exact, they were of the colour of the cast skin 
of a python — round the most baleful eye ever seen 
out of a serpent's head. The body was considerably 
bent, a circumstance which engendered in her an 
intense spite against the whole human race. Never- 
theless, it paid ; imparting to her an air of upward 
supplication which, combined with the poor wretch's 
infirmity, drew many a sixpence into her greedy hand. 

She had made her appearance, with her broom 
(perhaps, upon it, from Aleppo), about five months 
since, expelling, without ceremony,^ an imbecile old 
gentleman who had reigned peaceably there since 
crossings were invented. A faint demonstration was 
made, chiefly by the street-boys, on behalf of the 
dethroned monarch of the mire. The usurper was 
christened ^ Mother Rabbit ' — none knew by whom — 
but it was sufficient that the name seemed to incense 
the old woman beyond expression, and it was ac- 
cordingly applied on every favourable occasion. On 
the whole, however, the impression went abroad that 
Mother Rabbit was an individual rather to conciliate 
than offend, and there were not wanting persons of 
the better class who kept the hideous old woman in 
good humour by little presents, either in money or 
in snuff; articles which seemed to hold an equal 
place in her affections. 

For some reason — ^perhaps the approximation to 
a certain resemblance between them in complexion 
and general style — Mother Rabbit, from the first, 
exhibited tokens of strong predilection for our 
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honourable friend. No sooner was liis lank form 
seen in the distance, towering over the heads of his 
companions, than Mistress Rabbit's whole demean- 
our underwent a remarkable change. Leaning on 
her broom till she had, so to speak, bent herself 
nearly straight, her fearful eyes distended to the 
utmost, and her toothless gums displayed in a 
hideous grin, she would watch his approach as if he 
were, to her, the only visible object in the world. 
If he crossed, she attended him so closely, and with 
so alarming a manifestation of a desire to bestow 
upon him still more significant proofs of her regard, 
that Mr Bohn^ was fain to repulse her in terms 
more emphatic than ambiguous. Mother Rabbit 
always shut herself up again, like a dirty fan, and 
cowered away. 

Christian's more privileged friends were wont to 
chaff him on the subject of his conquest. He took it 
very well ; and, although he discountenanced the 
old hag's public demonstrations, we knew that, by 
alms and gracious looks furtively bestowed, he fed 
her lurid preference. 

. It came to pass that, on a certain Sunday? 
Desir^e's place in the Lamond pew was vacant. I 
had not seen her flitting past her favourite window 
during the previous week. I remembered, with 
something like a heart-throb, that she had looked 
singularly pale and wistful last Sunday, and had 
kept her sweet face towards me about two seconds 
longer than usual. Likewise that, during the last 
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few days, certain half-closed casements, and an un- 
wonted air of quiet about the house, had indicated 
the presence of illness. 

My fears were quickly realized. A neighbouring 
practitioner, Mr Borehouse (of course, we called him 
Boreas), was accustomed to pay a periodical visit to 
Dr Normicutt's, chiefly, I believe, to allow of Mrs 
N.'s sticking 'medical attendance^ into the boys' 
bills. He was a burly, red-faced man, with a jovial 
and pleasant manner. He was fond of boys, and 
preferred holding his sanitary inspectic^i in the open 
play-ground ; where, surrounded by a mob of grin- 
ning patients all teeming with health, he would sit for 
an hour, joking, telling funny stories, and nursing 
one fat leg after the other, until time compelled him 
to depart. 

On such an occasion, as Boreas, in his kindly, 
blusterous way, was bidding us farewell, the en- 
thusiasm in his favour found vent in a cheer. He 
raised his hand quickly. 

'Hush, my boys,' he said, 'I've a little patient 
not far from hence, whose best chance of recovery 
depends upon what no human skill seems able to 
procure for her — quiet, sound sleep. You are gentle- 
men, and good fellows — and precious noisy at your 
games, sometimes. I say no more.' 

He had glanced in the direction of the Lamonds^ 
house ; but that was not necessary. I knew, some- 
how, that he meant Desiree. He was moving away, 
when I followed, and touched his sleeve. 
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* Is she V— very ill, doctor ? ' I stammered out, 
colouring, I was fatally aware, to the roots of my hair. 

* Hallo, young fellow ! ' said the doctor, as if he 
were detecting my blush in the very act. * Why, 
yes, my boy, she is ill, very iU. And if you can tell 
us what's the matter with her, you will be a cleverer 
doctor than any of us.' 

* Perhaps — ^perhaps she's in love ! ' I blurted out. 
*Why, you precious yoimg Corydon, what do 

you know of such matters yet ? Love, sir ! Love a 
pudding's end ! ' ejaculated the doctor. 

I replied with sincerity, that upon the whole I 
preferred a pudding's beginning; but, if I might 
take the liberty, if it wasn't love, was it measles ? 

* She's had 'em, sir,' replied Mr Boreas, thought- 
fully, * had 'em, I tell you, had 'em, had 'em,' he 
repeated, with as much seeming earnestness as if he 
were addressiug a brother-practitioner, though, in 
fact, he was deep in the case. 

The school-bell then rang, and we hastened ^ur 
different ways. 

The mysterious illness of the beautiftd French 
girl, whose face at church was so familiar to many 
of the school, became a topic of general interest. 
As for me, the mental anxiety I suffered was beyond 
description. As the days dragged on, bringing us 
no authentic tidings of her condition, the worst fears 
beset me. In the play-ground I dreaded to lift 
my eyes, lest the windows of the Lamonds' house, 
utterly closed, should extinguish every hope. We 
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knew, from our own observation, that the road in 
front had been covered with straw, and learned in 
some vague manner that every means had been re- 
sorted to, to procure that life-bestowing sleep of 
which the doctor had spoken ; but in vain. 

At a shop, whose proprietor kept a Bath chair 
for hire, I learned further, that Desir^, having at 
her own request been taken out for a few minutes, 
and been at first greatly revived by the air and 
movement, was, on returning, reduced to a more 
distressing condition than before. This was the 
sadder disappointment, as the poor girl, in natural 
enjoyment of her improved sensations, had been in 
high spirits, conversing with friends she met during 
her little ride, and finally insisting on holding con- 
ference with Mother Rabbit herself,^ on the virtues 
and properties of snufil Working this valuable line 
of information further, it turned out that old Sabbit 
had been for some time a pensioner of my sweet 
goddess in the matter of snuff" — snuff alone (strange 
to say, she would accept from her nothing else) ; and 
nothing appeared to afford the old woman such 
supreme delight as flourishing imder Desir^e's nose 
a little * tabatiere * with which the latter had pre- 
sented her. On this occasion, Mother Eabbit, in her 
ecstasy at the reappearance of her young patroness, 
went through such exercises with her haK-open 
snuff-box, that the invalid, sneezing painfully, had 
to be taken on. 

The misery of suspense began, I think, at this 
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time to affect my health. I could not sleep at night, 
and, abhorring the play-ground, sat moping in the 
school-room by day. My very appetite flickered out, 
and I got so wan and pale, that it was no wonder 
that (as I afterwards heard) Mr Bohn^ remarked to 
his confidant, Murrell : 

* Didn't I tell you I would have his blood P Fm 
doing it/ 

* Hallo, Corydon,' said Mr Boreas, singling me 
out at his next visit, ' I must have a talk with yow.* 

He walked me down the play-ground, in which 
there were only one or two fellows, and asked me 
doctor's questions. 

* Well, I oan*t see that there's much the matter 
with you, yet you're not right. D'ye get enough to 
eat ? ' (I nodded.) * I don't want another puzzling 
ease on my hands,' he added, looking steadily at me. 

I snatched at the allusion. 

* Doctor, how is Miss — Miss ' 

'LamondP Very,, very ill. That is the worst 
we doctors say.' 

* Do you mean that— — ^ My heart had given a 
leap, and now stood still. 

The doctor's looks replied to my question. 

* And I shall never, never, see her again ! ' I ex* 
claimed ; and, regardless of everything else in the 
world, burst into a passion of tears. 

* Hallo, young ,' began the astonished Mr 

Boreas ; but close beside us a small voice said, 
quietly and timidly : 
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' TSEERY ! ' 

It was Mmrell SiUito, who had crept up to us 
unnoticed, and was pointing with a trembling finger 
towards the well-known window. There, in very- 
deed, was visible my poor goddess, tenderly sup- 
ported between two attendants, while her mother, 
leaning over from behind, helped the weakened hand 
to wave a signal of recognition and farewell. 

* That's right. Throw away her last chance. 
Ah ! how dare you ? ^ cried Mr Boreas, shaking 
his clenched fist at the group. *Put her to bed, 
you (a-hemmed) fools ! Are you trying to kill 
herP' 

'No, no. It's he that's killing her; he,^ said 
Murrell, crying bitterly, crimson, apparently, with 
passion, and stamping with both his little feet, as he 
pointed to Christian Bohn^, who was sauntering in 
the direction of the house. There was a mark on 
Murrell's temple, and one of his eyes, which I 
thought had been swoUen by his tears, was blacken- 
ing as from a blow. 

' He ! ' repeated Mr Boreas, bewildered. * Bohne 
killing my patient ! What does the boy mean ? ' 

* He is doing it ; he said he'd do it,' insisted 
Murrell. * He has set Rabbit on her.' 

* Set — Rabbit,' gasped the doctor. * What do 
you mean noic ? ' 

He turned to me, but I was as much perplexed as 
himself. Suddenly, however, the thought of Mother 
Rabbit and her alleged evil eye flashed upon me, 
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and I blurted out some intended explanation of that 
mystery. 

* Evil eye ! Evil fig's end/ roared the doctor. 
* I think you're all gone crazy. Now, my friends,' 
and, with a menacing gesture, he hurried ofi* to the 
Lamonds'. 

What followed I learned from other sources. 

^ '* Insisted'^ upon going out in the chair, ill as 
she was, and " insisted ^^ upon being stuck up at the 
window afterwards ! ' exclaimed the doctor, soon 
after entering the house. *Why do you tell me 
such stuff, nurse ? It was your duty to insist too.' 

Nurse discreetly threw upon her mistress the re- 
sponsibility of explaining. Mrs Lamond, with tears, 
confessed that, seeing the patient a shade better, she 
had yielded to the^ poor child's importunate en- 
treaties to be taken in her chair as far as the cross- 
ing—no fiirther— then to be Ufted to the window, 
in hopes of looking an adieu to a little boy whose 
face she knew. 

* To the crossing, eh ? Which crossing P ^ grunted 
the dissatisfied doctor. * Saint Paulas Churchyard P 
Mile-end P The Tower P ' 

*No, no. Not two hundred yards. Mother 
Rabbit's crossing.' 

* Eabbit ! Mother Eab ^And what happened 

there and then P ' asked Mr Boreas, with curious 
earnestness. 

*My darling had her little chat with the old 
woman, who is a protegee of hers. Suddenly, how- 
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ever, she became deadly faint, and, you see,' aol>bed 
poor Mrs Lamond, pointing towards the inner room. 

* I donH see,* muttered the doctor. * Once up, 
the air should have re&eshed her. So, notliing^ else 
passed, with— with ' 

*The old woman? Nothing. She gave Desiree 
her grateful blessing, and^ as usual, exhibited the 
little box, ftdl of the snuff my darling gives her.' 

* Did it make her sneeze P ' 

* Not that I remember.' 

' Let me see that snuff,' said Mr Boreas. 

There was a packet of it in the chamber. It was 
fetched. The doctor rubbed, smelled, even tasted it, 
and finally took a mighty pinch. 

' No harm there,' he said, with decided relish, and 
turned to re-enter the patient's room. Suddenly 
pausing, he added, half interrogatively : 

* These little excursions to — ^to the crossing seem to 
have been usually succeeded by an attack of this kind ? ' 

Mrs Lamond assented. 

* I always detested that old hag,' said Mr 
Boreas. * She brings us bad luck. Hang me if I 
don't half believe the popular rumour that credits 
her with the evil eye ! ' 

He went softly into the chamber, was absent 
about a minute, came back looking very grave, said 
to Mrs Lamond, as he passed through, and as though 
in continuation of his last speech : 

^And hang me if I don't search it to the 
bottom ! ^ 
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And went out. 

Within a few minutes a court of inquiry was 
being held in a back room at Dr Normicutt's, at 
which were present Dr and Mrs If ., Mr Boreas, the 
Honourable Christian Bohn6, Mr Murrell Sillito, 
and myself. There was no charge against any one; 
but a mystery existed, which, Dr Normicutt politely 
remarked, it must be the desire of every one present 
should be dispelled. He invited Mr Bohn^ to ex- 
plain what he had meant by saying that he would, or 
that he had, ^ set Eabbit ' upon Miss Lamond P Mr 
Bohn^ professed the wildest astonishment. Such an 
expression conveyed nothing to his mind. What 
upon earth did it mean P Dr Normicutt desired Mr 
Sillito to repeat what he had said. 

Murrell did so. Christian roughly denied it ; but 
the opinion of every hearer was in favour of the 
child. It seemed to be moreover known that, 
although Mr Bohne repulsed the old lady under the 
public eye, he had been more than once — ^nay, many 
times — seen talking to her by stealth. The doctor 
therefore exhorted him to state, at once, the object of 
these conversations, throwiQg out a good-natured 
hint that his doing so might only hasten the reward 
fairly due to any works of unobtrusive charity. 

Whom the gods doom to destruction they make 
mad, says the classic proverb. Had Christian Bohn^ 
caught at this timely straw he might have been 
saved. There was nothing to contravene the doctor's 
suggestion. But Christian lost his temper, and. 
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therewith, his head. He refused any explanation, 
complained rudely of the whole proceeding, declared 
that he would not remain two days longer in a house 
where a pupil, paid for as he was, could be subjected 
to such insulting treatment, and was withdrawing, 
with the avowed purpose of writing to Lord 
Kalydon, when the parlour-maid, looking a little 
flurried and something ruddier than common, made 
her appearance, and announced : 

* Please 'm, Lord Kalydon ! ' 
' Where ? ' 

* In the drom-room, 'm/ 

*In good time,' said Doctor Normicutt. *See 
his Lordship, my dear. Mr Bohne can accompany 
you.' 

But Mr Bohne showed no inclination to do so. 
His face had turned as white as its native hue per- 
mitted. He stammered something about waiting 
tin he should be sent for, and left the room. The 
court of inquiry perforce adjourned. It never re- 
sumed its sittings, owing to what occurred in (to use 
parliamentary language) * another place.' 

Greetings over, Mrs Normicutt had judged it 
best to mention to Lord Kalydon the incident that 
had occurred, and the mysterious expression, from 
his ward's lips, which had induced Mr Borehouse to 
insist upon an inquiry. Much to her surprise, as 
her narrative proceeded, her visitor's face lost its 
jovial, not to say reckless, expression. He evinced 
the most eager and curious interest in the whole 
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story (for Master SiUito had made so clean a breast 
of it, that my little love-story had come out in full), 
and, when Mrs Normicutt concluded, rose and took 
his hat. His face was white with rage, and, half 
appalled at the effect of what she had related, Mrs 
Normicutt was about to ring, for the purpose of sum- 
moning her husband, when Lord Kalydon stopped 
her. 

* I believe, my dear madam,' he said, ' that / am 
the person to solve this enigma. Give me five 
minutes, during which I beg you to remain quietly 
here, and you shall know if my suspicions be cor- 
rect. Fortunately I came in a cab, and, no doubt, 
unnoticed. This mother Rabbit's crossing is at the 
end of the next street. Thanks, don't ring. I can 
find my way.' 

It was the dinner-hour with Mistress Rabbit, and 
that lady was crouched on an adjacent door-step eat- 
ing something from a wooden bowl. Engaged thus, 
she did not observe Lord Kalydon imtil he stood 
before her. At the first soimd of his voice, the 
wretched old hag started so convulsively that her 
bowl flew one way, her broom another, while she 
herself, cowering in an attitude of abject terror, 
gazed wildly up into the passion- wrought face of him 
who had accosted her. It was a public thorough- 
fare, and the dialogue was necessarily brief. 

* You infernal old Jezebel ! You thrice (a-hem- 
med) old witch, why do I find you here ? What 
devil's games have you been playing now? How 
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dared you follow me to England ? Was not the pro- 
vision I was fool enough to make to keep your cursed 
body and more accursed soul together, dependent on 
your remaining in Africa ? Do you know, beast, that 
you are a murderess, and that I can give you to ^e 
hangman P ' 

* Give me, then ! ' croaked the old hag. * I done 
it for my boy. I nursed him in his cradle. He was 
the only thing, man or beast, that ever cared for me. 
I tried to live without him ; but I couldn't. So I 
hid myself in the sugar-ship, and came after. They 
couldn't throw me overboard, though some wanted,' 
and she shook her withered fist. ' I come here be- 
cause I can see him, even when he don't speak to me, 
and when he do — ^what wouldn't I do to please him, 
though twenty was to die ? Is she dead? ' asked the old 
woman, with horrible eagerness. * The poison wasn't 
mixed with the snuff so strong as I can do it.' 

* Peace, you monster,' said Lord Kalydon, trem- 
bling with rage. ^ Another word, and I gi\Q you to 
the gallows. Peace, I say ; for your voice might 
change my purpose. You have been faithful in your 
love to the child you nursed. For that, your life is 
safe for me. Take this ' (he put something into her 
hand) * and begone. If, in five minutes' time, you are 
still found here, your blood be upon your own head.' 

He turned, and strode away. 

* I was right in my surmise,' was his explanation 
to Mrs Normicutt. '"Mother Rabbit" is an old 
acquaintance from Cape Coast Castle. She nursed 
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my ward, that boy Christian, for several years, and 
was a faithful enough servant ; but she had the re- 
putation of being a witch, and her knowledge of 
drugs and deleterious herbs,^ said his Lordship, laugh- 
ing easily, * rendered her somehow an undesirable 
inmate. She was dismissed, but found her way hither. 
I fear that, whether jmrposely or not, she has min- 
gled with the snuff given her by your kind little 
French neighbour, some of her own compounds, 
harmless to herself, but perilous, even when only 
shaken into the air, to organs differently constituted. 
Every passing recognition of the lovely little bene- 
factor was rewarded by an invisible cloud of poison. 
If inquiry be considered necessary, she caii be appre- 
hended, and my testimony is at your service.' 

It was not considered necessary. Mother Rabbit, 
acting upon my lord's advice, shouldered her broom, 
and departed ; the deposed potentate, slightly more 
imbecile than before, returning to his throne. No 
inquiry was made as to her after-residence. 

Lord Kalydon carried off Mr Bohn6 the same 
day, consoling us for his loss by obtaining for us a 
half-holiday. 

Tseery rallied wonderfully, and within three 
weeks her sweet voice was again occasionally audible, 
her bright pale face glimmering from the window. 
She was not, however, allowed to go out at present. 
Meanwhile, the holidays inexorably drew near. I 
went home, thence to Sandhurst, and, in due time, 
with my regiment to India. 
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Seven years thereafter, I was once more in Lon- 
don. Being, one Sunday morning, not far fiom the 
chapel we used to attend at school, I walked thither, 
and took my place, not without a glance towards the 
well-remembered pew. It was tenanted, as I had 
expected, by strangers, and it was near the close of 
the service when my eyes, unconsciously returning in 
that direction, lighted upon Desir^e ! One glance 
enabled me to see that she was ten times lovelier 
than ever. I could not tell if she had recognized me 
or not. She left the chapel leaning on the arm of a 
tall man who had accompanied her. Lingering near 
the entry, I accosted the old pew-opener as she came 
out, and, after a word or two, asked, as carelessly as 
I could, 

^ So, Mademoiselle Lamond is — is married, ha ? ' 

* Not as I've heard on, sir,' was the answer. 

* But, that gentleman ? ' 

* Oh, sir, 'tis her imcle.' 

I gave the old lady — she was such a very old 
acquaintance — five shillings. 

And the boy's love is the man's ; for Tseery is 
my darling wife. 
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OU are the luckiest fellow in the world, 

Freddy/ said I, flinging back a letter, 

with that smile of sour congratulation 

which greets a friend's good fortune. 

^ One of them,' said Freddy, modestly, crumpling 

up the letter, and stuiBSng its contents — a bank bill 

for £300 — into his waistcoat-pocket with provoking 

indiflerence. 

'At what do you return this model relative of 
yours in your income-tax P ' I asked, spitefidly. 

' You have probably noticed, from time to time, 
acknowledgments on the part of the financial exe- 
cutive,' said Freddy, *of supposed arrears of that 
impost P ' 

* Regarding them as pleasant fictions, intended 
simply to vary the stem monotony of official returns, 
I never thought of one of them as originating with 
you! 

* Right, my friend,' said Freddy. * If the in- 
come-tax of these conscientious citizens be in arrear. 
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thev are rogiBs if Boly idiolft. I flatter atjraBlf lam 

neither. I silentlj accept the good the gods^ hy the 
hand of Miss Sympleson, proTide me, and, I aasore 
TOO, a thoosand a year (she stands me in that) is no 
bad addition to my little professional incxxme.' 

' Which mnst be at least double that smn,' said 
ly with an enrioas glance at the corpiilent briefs that 
covered the office table. 

' About/ replied Freddjr. * Or, saj three hun* 
dred more. Fm doing yery faiily.* 

' Ahem ! ' said L ^ Your aunt must he AJigKi;<y1 
at your success ? ' 

' My dear fellow/ exclaimed Freddy, ' die dmn't 
know it. I would not haye her enlightened Ibr Ae 
world.' 

' That is, not for a thousand a year ? ' I muttered. 

Fred was a good fellow, and an old fiiend, but 
there was something in the aspect of his character 
now suddenly presenting itself that did not har- 
monize with old impressions. It seemed as if my 
friend had insulted himself, and I felt inclined to 
ask him what he meant by it. 

*She is a very peculiar woman, that aunt of 
mine/ resumed Freddy, * liberal of advice, and 
(which is rare) of money to enforce the same. I 
rthould deprive the kind soul of the two master plea- 
sures of her solitary life, were I to let her into 
the secret that I want neither her coimsel nor her 
cash.' 

* It is very kind of you. And it is satisfactory to 
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see that, ia this case at leasts virtue brings its own 
reward/ 

* Come/ said Fred, ingennously,^ * I won't take 
more credit than I deserve. Let it be a warning to 
you, young man, to avoid dupKcity, even for the 
worthiest ends, when I confess that, from tacitly ac- 
knowledging the acceptability of my aunt'a dona- 
tions, I have drifted into the deeper guilt of courting, 
nay, sir, of demanding them.' 

*I am sorry to hear it, BulKngham/ said I, 
gloomily. * I would not hear thine enemy say so.' 

* Tweak his nose, if you should,' said Fred. 
* He couldn't know it, except from myself or you. 
Yau, I know, will be close as wax, and, by-the-by, 
if, at any time> a few hundreds ' 

' Excuse me, Mr BuUingham,' I replied. * If, as 
you observe, I resemble " wax " in its consistency, I 
don't in its malleability. The source of those few 
himdreds is too polluted to ' 

* Eosh ! Your grandmother ! ' said Freddy, 
laughing heartily. ' Now look, George, my boy. 
Tell me, what could I do P My dear aunt has a 
passion for giving coimseL' 

' Feeing it, you mean,' said I. 

* Ha, ha ! And the more intricate and perplex- 
ing the question, the better she is pleased. You can 
understand that a life like mine offers few situations 
of romantic diflficulty. Consequently, the tightness 
of the incident market has more than once com- 
pelled me to resort to the realm of fiction for a mys- 
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terious entanglement, a picturesque anxiety, a dia- 
j malic temptation, or so. You probably were not 

|{ aware that I was offered the hand of a Mexican 

princess, with a dowry of ten thousand million milieaa 

(a milrea is about the himdredth part of a shilling, 
. but my aimt wouldn't know that), on condition that 

U I should wear the massive nose-ring distinctive of the 

connections of blood-royal/ 

* You forgot to mention the circumstance to me,' 
I said, dryly. * I thought that the government of 
Mexico was repub ^ 

* So did I,' said Freddy, * till I had occasion to 
establish the empire. Perhaps you never heard that 
the late Duke of Wellington, when appealed to as to 
who should succeed to the woolsack, in the event ol 
a sudden vacancy, replied, in his curt manner, " Fred 
BuUingham." ' 

* No ; certainly I never did,' I said, emphati- 
cally. 

* Nor I,' rejoined Fred. * I only said it.' 

* But, eh ! Surely these are ' 

'Pretty stiff,* said Fred, with perfect coolness. 

* Well, they are. But my aunt was equal to them. 
I give you my honour that on neither of these occa- 
sions was I actuated by any avaricious motive. You 
may see that they offer no apparent pretext for a 
present. But my aunt is as ingenious as myself. 
The marriage figment produced a cheque for five 
hundred — ^the largest I had ever received. ^' Never," 
wrote the dear old lady, * never ftiay I live to see your 
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nose — my nose, I may call it — the Bnllingham nose 
— dishonoured with the barbarous trinket that is to 
accompany this girl's hand ! Reject the savage's 
proposal. While I have a shilling, you shall share it." ' 

* You took the cheque ? ' 

* Of course I did,' said Freddy. * The second case 
produced only two hundred. My aunt entirely coin- 
cided in the duke's opinion, and, thinking I might 
require a few new law-books bearing on the duties of 
the woolsack, such, perhaps, as the Lord Chancel- 
lor's Pocket Companion, the Judgment Dictionary, 
Chancery in a Nutshell, &c., kindly enclosed the 
amount I have named. I have been engaged to be 
married to several young ladies of considerable 
personal beauty, but limited means. Something, 
however, invariably interposed to prevent our union, 
and, in each instance, my aunt positively refused to 
take back the presents she had made me. The 
greatest stroke I ever made, sir, was this : I invented 
an expedition to the Spanish Main, with the view of 
recovering treasures of great value, hidden, ages ago, 
by the buccaneers. This required capital, and my 
aunt had to sell out stock to about five thousand 
pounds. The ship foundered, and the project with it. 
Altogether, I must have made — let me see ' (he took 
a little book from his drawer) — ^ hem — hem— fifteen 
— seven — last three — yes — just sixteen thousand 
pounds.' 

I started up. 

TOL. I. 16 
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* You don't mean to tell me, serioualj^ that yoa 
have kept this money P ' 

' I have kept it, and make a good deal hj it/ 
said Freddy, laughing. 

* Then you ought to be heartily ashamed of your- 
self/ I said. ' Come, Freddy, you are joking with 
me, as an old Mend may ; but you would be sorry to 
have me put faith in your assertion that you have 
actually obtained this amoimt of money from your 
kind old relative by false representations P ' 

* I am not joking. I ttish you to beHeTe it, every 
word,' replied Freddy, with a slightly heightened 
colour. 

' I am very sorry to hear it,' said I, * and, to prove 
it, I shall wish you good morning. I have not at all 
enjoyed this conversation. I have known your kind 
confiding aunt since I was an urchin at school. I 
know, almost as well as yourself, the condition of her 
affairs, and that what I cannot but call the mis- 
bestowal of a thousand a year out of fifteen hundred 
must be severely felt in her liberal household. I 
am not a censor of any man's morals, but I hare my 
own opinions of the fair and honourable, and what 
you have revealed to me, Bullingham, gives me pain 
that I do not care to conceal.' 

* Capitally delivered, my dear fellow,' said the 
incorrigible Fred. ^ I am sorry your audience was 
so small. To be candid, it does appear rather a 
roguish piece of business ; still, necessity has no law, 
and ' 
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*Law has no necessity/ said I, with a stem 
smile, * wliich makes the matter worse. Good morn- 
ing.' 

' Oh, come, if you take it in that way,' said Fred, 
'good morning. Still, if at any time a few hun- 
dreds — — ' 

* What do you mean ? ' 

* Gentleman wishes to see you, sir,' said the 
clerk, putting in his head. 

* His name ? ' 

* Mr Suckham Drye, sir.' 

* In a moment. George, you must wait and see 
this fellow. He's a character. He knows my aunt, 
in whom you take so kind an interest.' 

The last words changed my intention. I sat 
down. The visitor was shown in. 

Mr Suckham Drye had a countenance somewhat 
resembling that of a bull-terrier, at the moment that 
animal fastens on the lip of his ponderous foe, and is 
exerting all his energies to prevent being shaken 
into the air. His teeth appeared to close inward, 
like those of a shark, and he had a habit of draw- 
ing his breath through them, when closed, that 
suggested the idea of exhausting, to the last 
drop, something that afforded him the keenest plea- 
sure. 

' Ha, Suckham, glad to see you,' said my friend. 
*Mr HartweU — Mr Drye. Well, Suckham, any- 
thing new ? ' 

* Fifty things at least,' said Mr Drye. And he 
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produced a huge packet of papers. ^ Good, bad, and 
indifferent, you know/ 

* Stick to the first, my boy,' said Freddy. 
* Timers precious. George, I want you to attend to 
this. My friend Drye, though possessed of suf- 
cient wealth for his own moderate wants, is never 
weary of enriching others. He carries in his pocket, 
at this instant, twenty millions sterling, ready to 
bestow upon you, or any one who will submit to his 
able guidance.' 

*It is an amusement to me, sir,' said Mr Drye, 
smilingly explaining. * Wearied of the vicissitudes 
of commercial life, I have retired on my little com- 
petence, and now merely utilize the business ex- 
perience of many years for the benefit of any fellow- 
being who feels disposed, like young Nerval's 
prudent father, to " increase his store.'^ ' 

* Such, I apprehend, are not difficult to find.' 

* Well— no, sir,' said Mr Drye, in a manner that 
seemed to intimate there might be considerable 
doubt about the matter. * The facilities for making 
money are, at present, so absurdly great, that, really, 
those only who, for elevated reasons, prefer being 
poor, need remain so. Here, for example, are half 
a dozen projects, placed altogether beyond tbe pro- 
vince of failure, which need nothing but two or 
three good working men — and — and a few more 
shareholders — to realize a couple of millions profit 
the first twelvemonth. Here's another, on a larger 
scale — tunnel imder Irish Channel — branch to 
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Douglas, Isle of Man. Another — gas company, for 
supplying Brynmeewea Llantydidldwlyrg — little 
local thing — a toy. Ha ! here's the thing I should 
recommend, and to which your good aunt, Miss 
Sympleson has — — ' 

* Ha ! subscribed ? ' exclaimed Freddy eagerly. 

^ Not yety returned Mr Drye, significantly. ^ A 
word from you might, I think ' 

* I dare say it mighty said Freddy, * but it won't. 
Come, come ; you've done enough for her, Suckham. 
Let her alone. She can't afford to have her fortune 
made. It would ruin her.' 

^ Well— just fifty of the Submarine Tunnels ' 

* Not one. The scheme's a bubble.' 

* I admit there are engineering difficulties — im- 
possibilities, if you like ; but what has that to do 
with the spec ? ' 

^ I tell you, Drye, it's no go. I must protect my 
aunt's interests,' said Freddy, with a virtuous air, 
that made me smile. 

^ Ahem ! ' said Mr Drye. ^ I shall, at all events, 
use what influence / possess over Miss Sympleson, 
not to lose this great opportunity.' He laughed and 
rubbed his hands, as if certain of success. 

Bullingham seemed uneasy. After a pause : 

*I tell you what, Suckham,^ he said, ^ if you are de- 
termined to benefit the family, let me be the party this 
time. Grive me your word of honour not to trouble my 
aunt about this rubb — this submarine thing — and I 
will take fifty shares myself, and a seat at your board.' 
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'Two hawks/ I thought, * fighting for a half- 
plucked pigeon/ 

Mr Diye caught at the proposal, and, putting his 
papers together, prepared to depart. 

Heartily disgusted with what I had heard, I had 
already moved towards the door. Fred winked to 
me to remain, but I persisted, and, rather piqued, he 
accompanied me to the door. 

* What d'ye think of him P ' whispered Fred. 
* A humbug, eh ? ' 

* A trifle worse, I shoidd say. Has he had any 
previous dealings with Miss Sympleson P ' 

* Many,' replied Freddy. ' But I wished you to 
imderstand that I ' 

* Have nothing to do with that. I quite believe 
it. Tour friend is waiting you. Good morning.* 

' Oh, well, if that is the tune, good morning,' said 
Freddy ; and turning on his heel, rejoined his con- 
fidant. 

Few things in the course of my life had caused 
me so much regret and annoyance as the conversa- 
tion I have related. It is bad enough to find that 
one's estimate of a friend's character has been im- 
measurably too generous ; but to convict that friend, 
on his own confession, of the systematic robbery (it 
was nothing less) of another friend, was distressing in 
the last degree. It so happened that, almost from 
the cradle, Miss Sympleson had shown herself one of 
my kindest and most attached friends. My boyhood 
had been literally starred with her gifts and benefits. 
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In return, I loved the gentle-hearted lady, and, 
though I did not invariably adopt the advice it was 
her passion to impart, delighted in her society, and 
the only serious misunderstanding that had ever risen 
between us was caused by my positive refusal to ac- 
cept (as a man) money-presents from one on whom I 
had no claim on the score of relationship.' 

Now, what was I to do ? Must I allow the good 
simple creature to fall a prey to the insatiate harpy 
of avarice, represented by Mr Suckham Drye and my 
much-altered friend ? As for the latter, I could not 
realize his share in it at all. Prosperity, that en- 
genders selfishness, and the inborn love of gain, these 
together seemed to have effected this mortifying 
transformation, and turned an honourable, high- 
souled, generous man into a grasping knave. Yet 
what right had I to interfere? In what manner 
could I set my kind old friend on her guard against 
her own nephew? After much cogitation, I re- 
solved to let things, for the present, take their course, 
determined only that, should an opportunity unex- 
pectedly occur. Miss Sympleson should hear of some- 
thing decidedly to her advantage ! 

The opportunity never did present itself. A few 
weeks after my interview with Bullingham, the some- 
what unsettled current of my life took the direction 
of Australia, and fully five years elapsed before I 
again set foot on English earth. 

During this interval, I had not wholly lost sight 
of the doings of my friends at home. I had more 
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than one letter from Miss Sympleson, dated from a 
new residence, containing many well-timed suggest- 
ions as to the produce and sale of wool, and other 
colonial matters. As for Fred Bullingham, I noticed 
that he was steadily improving in practice and position. 
He had entered parliament, was likely to be attorney- 
general, and it seemed far from impossible that the 
(imaginary) suggestion of the late Duke of Welling- 
ton, as to his fitness for the woolsack, might be put 
to the test ! 

Nor was I entirely without information concern- 
ing Mr Suckham Drye. His name was prominently 
mentioned in financial reports, generally as promot- 
ing schemes of majestic proportions, which rose to a 
lofty premium, and were then suddenly missing from 
the list of kindred undertakings. Among these, the 
St George's Channel and Isle of Man Submarine, 
Limited, shone conspicuous, and I was attributing its 
unusual longeyity and strength of constitution to my 
friend BuUingham's acceptance of a seat in its direc- 
tion, when, one fatal day, the shares, after a feverish 
struggle to touch a premium of sixty-five, fell, as if 
exhausted by the eflbrt, to five, twelve, fourteen, 
twenty, discount. The rest was silence, excepting a 
single reappearance in a winding- (sheet, I was about 
to say) up form, comprising disclosures of such a 
nature, as regarded Mr Suckham Drye, that I was 
not at all surprised to read that that gentleman had 
been unable, from severe indisposition, to attend the 
meeting. 
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I landed at Liverpool, after a somewhat pro- 
tracted voyage, and, before proceeding to London, 
went into Cheshire to pay a hasty visit to the family 
of a friend I had left in Australia. They were gentle, 
friendly people, not in affluent circumstances, but 
evidently the leaders, not to say benefactors, of the 
little village-circle in which they passed their calm 
existence. 

At each of the three meals of which I partook 
with the family of Myrtle Grrove, I happened to ob- 
serve that, before anybody else was helped, a plateful 
of whatever was choicest was prepared, with some 
solicitude, and dispatched by the hands of the tidy 
maid-servant to ^Mrs Thompson.' Probably (I 
thought) some invalid member of the household. It 
was satisfactory, however, to remark that the ap- 
petite of the suffering lady was yet robust, the 
viands supplied being amply sufficient for two ! 

My hostess seemed to think some explanation 
necessary, for, on the last occasion, she turned to me 
and said : 

' We have been much interested in a new neigh- 
bour of ours, who has, like ourselves, a dear relation 
or friend in Australia. We have taken advantage 
of that circumstance to tighten the bonds of acquaint- 
ance and close neighbourhood ; for Mrs Thompson is 
a charming old lady, and is, we greatly fear, in want 
almost of the necessaries of life. She is lame, more- 
over, and never moves out of the humble lodging in 
which she resides, except upon the arm of a faithful 
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* You don't mean to tell me, seriously, that you 
have kept this money ? ' 

^ I have kept it, and make a good deal by it/ 
said Freddy, laughing. 

* Then you ought to be heartily ashamed of your- 
self,' I said. ' Come, Freddy, you are joking with 
me, as an old friend may ; but you would be sorry to 
have me put faith in your assertion that you have 
actually obtained this amount of money from your 
kind old relative by false representations ? ' 

* I am not joking. I wkh you to believe it, every 
word,' replied Freddy, with a slightly heightened 
colour. . 

' I am very sorry to hear it,' said I, * and, to prove 
it, I shall wish you good morning. I have not at all 
enjoyed this conversation. I have known your kind 
confiding aunt since I was an urchin at school. I 
know, almost as well as yourself, the condition of her 
affairs, and that what I cannot but call the mis- 
bestowal of a thousand a year out of fifteen hundred 
must be severely felt in her liberal household. I 
am not a censor of any man's morals, but I have my 
own opinions of the fair and honourable, and what 
you have revealed to me, Bullingham, gives me pain 
that I do not care to conceal.' 

* Capitally delivered, my dear fellow,' said the 
incorrigible Fred. ' I am sorry your audience was 
so small. To be candid, it does appear rather a 
roguish piece of business ; still, necessity has no law, 
and 
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*Law has no necessity/ said I, with a stem 
smile, * which makes the matter worse. Good morn- 
ing.' 

* Oh, come, if you take it in that way,' said Fred, 
'good morning. Still, if at any time a few hun- 
dreds^ ' 

* What do you mean ? ' 

'Gentleman wishes to see you, sir,' said the 
clerk, putting in his head. 
' His name P ' 

* Mr Suckham Drye, sir.' 

* In a moment. George, you must wait and see 
this fellow. He's a character. He knows my aunt, 
in whom you take so kind an interest.' 

The last words changed my intention. I sat 
down. The visitor was shown in. 

Mr Suckham Drye had a countenance somewhat 
resembling that of a bull-terrier, at the moment that 
animal fastens on the lip of his ponderous foe, and is 
exerting all his energies to prevent being shaken 
into the air. His teeth appeared to close inward, 
like those of a shark, and he had a habit of draw- 
ing his breath through them, when closed, that 
suggested the idea of exhausting, to the last 
drop, something that afforded him the keenest plea- 
sure. 

' Ha, Suckham, glad to see you,' said my friend. 
*Mr Hartwell — Mr Drye. "Well, Suckham, any- 
thing new P ' 

* Fifty things at least,' said Mr Drye. And he 
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^Two hawks/ I thought, * fighting for a half- 
plucked pigeon/ 

Mr Diye caught at the proposal, and, putting his 
papers together, prepared to depart. 

Heartily disgusted with what I had heard, I had 
already moved towards the door. Fred winked to 
me to remain, but I persisted, and, rather piqued, he 
accompanied me to the door. 

' What d'ye think of him P ' whispered Fred. 
^ A humbug, eh ? ' 

' A trifle worse, I should say. Has he had any 
previous dealings with Miss Sympleson ? ' 

' Many,' replied Freddy. ' But I wished you to 
imderstand that I ' 

* Have nothing to do with that. I quite believe 
it. Tour friend is waiting you. Good morning.' 

' Oh, well, if that is the time, good morning,' said 
Freddy ; and turning on his heel, rejoined his con- 
fidant. 

Few things in the course of my life had caused 
me so much regret and annoyance as the conversa- 
tion I have related. It is bad enough to find that 
one's estimate of a friend's character has been im- 
measurably too generous ; but to convict that friend, 
on his own confession, of the systematic robbery (it 
was nothing less) of another friend, was distressing in 
the last degree. It so happened that, almost from 
the cradle. Miss Sympleson had shown herself one of 
my kindest and most attached friends. My boyhood 
had been literally starred with her gifts and benefits. 
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In return, I loved the gentle-hearted lady, and, 
though I did not invariably adopt the advice it was 
her passion to impart, delighted in her society, and 
the only serious misunderstanding that had ever risen 
between us was caused by my positive refusal to ac- 
cept (as a man) money-presents from one on whom I 
had no claim on the score of relationship. 

Now, what was I to do ? Must I allow the good 
simple creature to fall a prey to the insatiate harpy 
of avarice, represented by Mr Suckham Drye and my 
much-altered friend ? As for the latter, I could not 
realize his share in it at all. Prosperity, that en- 
genders selfishness, and the inborn love of gain, these 
together seemed to have effected this mortifying 
transformation, and turned an honourable, high- 
souled, generous man into a grasping knave. Yet 
what right had I to interfere? In what manner 
could I set my kind old friend on her guard against 
her own nephew? After much cogitation, I re- 
solved to let things, for the present, take their course, 
determined only that, should an opportunity unex- 
pectedly occur. Miss Sympleson should hear of some- 
thing decidedly to her advantage ! 

The opportunity never did present itself. A few 
weeks after my interview with Bullingham, the some- 
what imsettled current of my life took the direction 
of Australia, and fidly five years elapsed before I 
again set foot on English earth. 

During this interval, I had not wholly lost sight 
of the doings of my friends at home. I had more 
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than one letter from Miss Sympleson, dated from a 
new residence, containing many well-timed suggest- 
ions as to the produce and sale of wool, and other 
colonial matters. As for Fred Bullingham, I noticed 
that he was steadily improving in practice and position. 
He had entered parliament, was likely to be attorney- 
general, and it seemed far from impossible that the 
(imaginary) suggestion of the late Duke of Welling- 
ton, as to his fitness for the woolsack, might be put 
to the test ! 

Nor was I entirely without information concern- 
ing Mr Suckham Drye. His name was prominently 
mentioned in financial reports, generally as promot- 
ing schemes of majestic proportions, which rose to a 
lofty premium, and were then suddenly missing from 
the list of kindred undertakings. Among these, the 
St George's Channel and Isle of Man Submarine, 
Limited, shone conspicuous, and I was attributing its 
imusual longevity and strength of constitution to my 
friend BuUingham's acceptance of a seat in its direc- 
tion, when, one fatal day, the shares, after a feverish 
struggle to touch a premium of sixty-five, fell, as if 
exhausted by the eflbrt, to five, twelve, fourteen, 
twenty, discount. The rest was silence, excepting a 
single reappearance in a winding-(sheet, I was about 
to say) up form, comprising disclosures of such a 
nature, as regarded Mr Suckham Drye, that I was 
not at all surprised to read that that gentleman had 
been unable, from severe indisposition, to attend the 
meeting. 
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I landed at Liverpool, after a somewhat pro- 
tracted voyage, and, before proceeding to London, 
went into Cheshire to pay a hasty visit to the family 
of a friend I had left in Australia. They were gentle, 
friendly people, not in affluent circumstances, but 
evidently the leaders, not to say benefactors, of the 
little village-circle in which they passed their calm 
existence. 

At each of the three meals of which I partook 
with the family of Myrtle Grove, I happened to ob- 
serve that, before anybody else was helped, a plateful 
of whatever was choicest was prepared, with some 
solicitude, and dispatched by the hands of the tidy 
maid-servant to ^Mrs Thompson.' Probably (I 
thought) some invalid member of the household. It 
was satisfactory, however, to remark that the ap- 
petite of the suffering lady was yet robust, the 
viands supplied being amply sufficient for two ! 

My hostess seemed to think some explanation 
necessary, for, on the last occasion, she turned to me 
and said : 

* We have been much interested in a new neigh- 
bour of ours, who has, like ourselves, a dear relation 
or friend in Australia. We have taken advantage 
of that circumstance to tighten the bonds of acquaint- 
ance and close neighbourhood ; for Mrs Thompson is 
a charming old lady, and is, we greatly fear, in want 
almost of the necessaries of life. She is lame, more- 
over, and never moves out of the humble lodging in 
which she resides, except upon the arm of a faithful 
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old servant who lived with her in (as she has hinted) 
far more prosperous days. But she is good enough 
to allow us to assist her housekeeping, and her own 
kind heart enables her fully to comprehend the satis- 
faction it affords us.' 

* Alas ! ' thought I, * that Myrtle Groves are 
few!' 

On the morrow I bade farewell to my friends, 
and was just passing the outskirts of the pleasant 
village, when I noticed two figures, one of them 
stooping and emaciated, leaning heavily upon the 
arm of the other, scarcely younger, though far more 
vigorous, than herself, Mrs Thompson and servant, 
was my conclusion. 

The latter seated her mistress, tenderly, in a 
rustic seat under some elms, which appeared to be 
the limit of their walk, placed a book and some 
knitting beside her, and then strolled slowly on, ex- 
amining the hedge- side flowers. 

As I presently passed the old lady, I could ob- 
serve but too distinctly the marks of fallen gentility 
in her dress, &c. Her head was bowed down, and 
her white shrunken hands clasped together on her 
lap. There was one ring on her finger — ^no wedding- 
ring — a ring of blue enamel, with a httle cross of 
brilliants. A vague remembrance shot across me, 
as if I had seen that ring before. I turned suddenly, 
and caught a portion of the sitter's profile. Could 
it be P But then ^ Mrs Thompson 1 ' I hesitated. 

The servant, still wandering on, was just turning 
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the angle of the road. If the lady were indeed Miss 
Sympleson, that must be Christine ! I hastened on, 
passed her, and glanced back. Christine it was ! 

She uttered a cry, and ran towards me. 

*0 Master H.,' she had always called me 
' master,' ^ is it you ? Have you seen her P Did she 
know you ? ' 

The poor woman was trembling with agitation. 
I soothed her, made her sit down under the trees, 
and drew from her the whole of the distressing story, 
which may be re-told in a very few words. 

The grasp of Mr Suckham Drye had gradually 
tightened upon my too-confiding friend, until the 
whole of her means, beyond what might have been 
obtained by BuUingham, were absorbed in one or 
other of his abortive schemes. Awakened at last to 
her position, poor Miss Sympleson was induced by 
this man, who still retained his extraordinary in- 
fluence over her, to seek to retrieve her losses by 
investing every shilling that remained to her in the 
St George's Channel, &c.. Company, whose shares 
were rising every hour. This was the death-blow. 
The bubble burst. Miss Sympleson was a beggar. 

But what, I asked, could induce her nephew to 
stand coolly by, and allow this swindling vagabond, 
whose character he perfectly understood, to work the 
ruin of his kind relative ? 

Christine shook her head. "With a little press- 
ing, she confessed her belief that there was little to 
choose between those two * gentlemen.' Without 
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produced a huge packet of papers. * Good, bad, and 
indifferent, you know/ 

'Stick to the first, my boy,' said Freddy. 
* Time's precious. George, I want you to attend to 
this. My friend Drye, though possessed of suf- 
cient wealth for his own moderate wants, is never 
weary of enriching others. He carries in his pocket, 
at this instant, twenty miUions sterling, ready to 
bestow upon you, or any one who will submit to his 
able guidance.' 

*It is an amusement to me, sir,' said Mr Drye, 
smilingly explaining. * Wearied of the vicissitudes 
of commercial life, I have retired on my little com- j 

petence, and now merely utilize the business ex- 
perience of many years for the benefit of any fellow- 
being who feels disposed, like young Norval's 
prudent father, to *^ increase his store.'^ ' 

* Such, I apprehend, are not difficult to find.' 

' "Well— no, sir,' said Mr Drye, in a manner that 
seemed to intimate there might be considerable 
doubt about the matter. ' The facilities for makinsr 
money are, at present, so absurdly great, that, really, 
those only who, for elevated reasons, prefer being 
poor, need remain so. Here, for example, are half 
a dozen projects, placed altogether beyond the pro- 
vince of failure, which need nothing but two or 
three good working men — and — and a few more 
shareholders — to realize a couple of millions profit 
the first twelvemonth. Here's another, on a larger 
scale — tunnel imder Irish Channel — branch to 
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Douglas, Isle of Man. Another — gas company, for 
supplying Brynmeewea Llantydidldwlyrg — little 
local tiling — a toy. Ha ! here's the thing I should 
recommend, and to which your good aunt. Miss 
Sympleson has — — ' 

* Ha ! subscribed ? ' exclaimed Freddy eagerly. 

^ Not yet^ returned Mr Drye, significantly. ^ A 
word from you might, I think ' 

*I dare say it mighty said Freddy, * but it won't. 
Come, come ; you've done enough for her, Suckham. 
Let her alone. She can't afford to have her fortune 
made. It would ruin her.' 

* "Well— just fifty of the Submarine Tunnels ' 

* Not one. The scheme's a bubble.' 

* I admit there are engineering difficulties — im- 
possibilities, if you like ; but what has that to do 
with the spec ? ' 

* I tell you, Drye, it's no go. I must protect my 
aunt's interests,' said Freddy, with a virtuous air, 
that made me smile. 

^ Ahem ! ' said Mr Drye. * I shall, at all events, 
use what influence / possess over Miss Sympleson, 
not to lose this great opportunity.' He laughed and 
rubbed his hands, as if certain of success. 

BuUingham seemed uneasy. After a pause : 
*I tell you what, Suckham,' he said, * if you are de- 
termined to benefit the family, let me be the party this 
time. Give me your word of honour not to trouble my 
aunt about this rubb — this submarine thing — and I 
will take fifty shares myself, and a seat at your board.' 
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* Aiints,' said I quietly, * and simple-minded folk, 
who follow their affections rather than their judg- 
ment. Have you seen much of your friend Suckham 
Drye of late ? ' 

* Suck — ^ha, ha, ha ! ' and he hroke into a roar of 
laughter. * That rascal ? You remember him P No, 
no ; I haven't seen him these — years ! ' 

* You have split with him P ' 

* ** Split ! " ' repeated Bullingham, colouring. * I 
don't quite imderstand you. The fellow you are so 
good as to assign me as a friend has been in fifty 
blackguard messes within these two years ; and, for 
aught I know, may be at this moment in Newgate.' 

' For swindling your aunt ! ' 

* Aunt again ! What do you mean, old fellow P 
Yes, he did humbug my poor aunt, to some extent, I 
fear. Perhaps that was one reason for his gradually 
relieving me of his acquaintance. But what you 
have said has suggested something to me. Will you 
help to find out this dear aunt of mine, of whom yon 
speak so often P ' 

* You don't know P You did not receive her 
letter P ' 

' Letter ! When P Never,' said Fred, bewildered. 

* Then, as you're a man, Freddy, you don^t know 
that Miss Sympleson is — ' 

'WhatP' 

^ Ruined. Starving ! ' 

* St — starving,^ the blood rushed to his forehead. 
' Starving, but for the charity of strangers.' 
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* What — ^what is this P ' he gasped. 
I told him all. 

He was much moved while I was speaking, but 
calm as usual towards the end. When I had 
finished, he got up, and selecting a tin box from 
several on a shelf, placed it before him on the table. 
It was lettered ' M. S. S.' 

* I am going to tell you a story,' he said. 

* From those manuscripts ? ' I asked, imeasily, for 
the box was large and deep. 

^ They are not manuscripts,' said Freddy. * These 
are my aunt's initials — Mary Scrymgeour Sympleson. 
Don't grumble, old fellow. If you had listened to 
something I was on the point of saying, in these 
chambers, five years ago, both of us might have 
been spared some pain. Listen. 

' More than twenty years ago, that miserable 
miscreant, Suckham Drye, first established over my 
aunt an influence it has been the task of my life to 
counteract. Overcome it I could not. All that re- 
mained to me was to neutralize, as far as might be, 
the evil it might occasion. Experience convinced 
me that, so long as any means remained at her com- 
mand, my aunt would be persuadable to use them in 
accordance with the advice of this man, Drye, in 
preference to any other human being. She hated 
the man, as far as so sweet a nature might — but she 
had an almost fanatical reliance on his financial 
judgment, and adopted his recommendations like the 
decrees of fate. 
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'There seemed but one course to follow. I 
adopted it. Her habit of making me pecuniary 
presents suggested my plan. . I accepted, I courted 
them in every possible manner — I forced myself to 
falsehood. In short, I stopped at nothing, hoping 
so to diminish my aunt's resources, that, in merest 
prudence, she would refrain from further speculation. 
I obtained — rescued, I may call it — ^in all, let me see, 
now ' 

He opened the box, and took out a small book. 

* Yes ; just so. Thirty-two thousand pounds ' 

* Thirty-two thousand ' 

* With the interest — yes. Thus stand the ac- 
coimt: I received from her, in all, twenty-five 
thousand pounds sterling. Every shilling, the ac- 
cruing interest also, has been well invested, and the 
lady you describe as ruined and starving (my poor 
kind soul !) is richer than she was, previous to her 
acquaintance with Suckham Diye. She has sixteen 
hundred a year, sir, and five hundred and fifty 
poimds balance unemployed, which shall be placed 
to an account that shall be opened in her name, at 
Coutts's, this day.' 

' My dear Freddy ' 

' Yes — dear Freddy ! Now, old boy, as penalty 
for thinking your friend could be such a scoundrel, 
you shall do me a service.' 

' Name it, and see.' 

* Go at once to my dear aunt — I see you know 
where she is — and explain to her, carefully and 
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gently, all that has passed. Take her papers with 
you, and my love and blessing beside. That mis- 
creant, Drye, deceived me. He promised — you 
heard him — ^to spare her in the matter of the Sub- 
marine swindle, and it was that that ruined her. 
Happily, I can repay him. He^s a witness for our 
opponents in a case in which I am retained. If I 
don't turn the villain inside out, may I never wear 
horsehair again ! ^ 

Freddy kept his word. Mr Suckham Drye, 
forced to relate his own biography before a crowded 
court, compromised himself so seriously, that^ save 
in the criminal dock, he is not likely to be seen again 
in public. 

Kind Miss Sympleson is well and happy. She 
gives less advice than formerly, and, though open- 
handed as ever, takes such reasonable care of her 
money, that Freddy is likely to receive back, in due 
time, more than the fortune he saved, at some 
cost of conscience, from the clutches of Mr Suckham 
Drye. 
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EHERE are mysteries that may be guessed ; 
mysteries that may be guessed at; and, 
finally, mysteries that will never he 
guessed at all. The interpretation of 
many a dark enigma that, in its time, moved the 
hearts of thousands with a curiosity almost painful, 
lies buried in the secret-keeping earth, the component 
elements indistinguishable dust. Nothing, perhaps, 
remains but the recollection of a sort of confused 
drama, played in snatches, out of earshot, by veiy- 
much-in-eamest actors, till the curtain ceased to 
rise, and there was only silence, and a taste of tears. 

It was — unless we accept the one solution which 
will be offered at the end — a mystery of this last 
description that, nearly a century ago, in the little 
hamlet of Holyton, between Garcosh and Thanker- 
ton, in Westmoreland, supplied food for conjecture* 
not only to the dwellers in that sequestered neigh- 
bourhood, but the country at large. 

Holyton, in the last century, was but an irregular 
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clump of little detached dwellings, nestling in the 
bend of a valley, and holding itself coyly aloof from 
the rest of the world. The highway from Garcosh 
to Thankerton passed within a mile, and, as if sud- 
denly remembering that there was such a place as 
Holyton, shot off a by-road — flinty and forbidding 
enough — ^in search of it. 

Holyton's wants were few, and its one little shop 
went near — with the exception of meat — to supply 
all the essential needs of life. There were no poor in 
the village. At least one-half of the limited popu- 
lation were Quakers. Those who were not of that 
brotherhood were accustomed to walk four long miles 
to their place of worship at Thankerton ; and this 
little Sunday procession — sole link between Holyton 
and the world — afforded to its contented people all 
the excitement they desired. 

There was one exception to this habitual non- in- 
tercourse with the rest of mankind, comprising an 
excitement the quiet folks did not desire — and that 
was the periodical visits of N in Small, a travelling 
tinker, a man of savage aspect, of colossal size, of 
beUicose propensities, and of temper, when in his 
cups, which can only be compared to that of a bull, 
naturally irritable, exasperated by toothache. Mr 
Small was reported to be of gipsy descent. He had, 
indeed, not attempted to conceal that his ancestors 
had been lords of Little Egypt, imtil expelled by the 
Saracens on accoimt of their Christian faith, which, 
notwithstanding, they seemed somehow to have left 
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behind them. Mr Small's manifest short-comings in 
this particular, not to speak of his unstable temper, 
caused great imeasiness at Holyton ; but the carnal 
aid he afforded — for he was a first-rate and most ex- 
peditious workman — was too valuable to be lost. 
Moreover, he was an embodied news-letter. Great 
was the mass of tidings, six months old, he had to 
relate ; and no sooner was the burly ruffian, with 
his barrow, seen tramping up the little-frequented 
thoroughfare, than it was who should catch him first 
— tired, indeed, and thirsty, but fairly civil, and full 
of news and work. The joy, in fact, at his arrival, 
was only surpassed by that which hailed his de- 
parture ! 

Quaker houses are proverbially neat ; but the 
last, and largest, cottage in the village, where re- 
sided a widow, Dorcas Hodgkin, and her little 
daughter, was both neat and pretty. Hodgkin had 
met with some reverse of fortune, followed quickly 
by his death, leaving his wife and child in circum- 
stances that threatened to compel them to part with 
the home endeared to them by the recollection of 
many tranquil days. There seemed but one alterna- 
tive, and that Dorcas did not like. But it did not 
matter, for the chance of finding a satisfactory 
lodger, at a place so secluded as Holyton, seemed 
beyond the pale of hope. 

It happened that old Adam Purslet, who inha- 
bited one of the smaller tenements, had crept out 
into his very diminutive garden, and, while pottering 
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among his lettuces, became aware of a horse-tramp, 
and the astounding phenomenon of a stranger pass- 
ing through the village, leading his horse by the 
bridle. 

Casting impatient glances right and left, the 
stranger descried Adam, and, halting, leaned upon 
the paling. 

* Ho, there, old Adam ! ' 

* Thee knowest my name P ' said the old man, in 
some surprise. 

* I see your occupation, which was Adam's,' re- 
plied the stranger, with a sneer. ' Is there never a 
forge at hand ? See how my good horse is lamed by 
your cursed roads.' 

'Execration will little mend them, friend, and 
may do theeself very grievous hurt,' said Adam. 

The stranger uttered a short hollow laugh. 

Adam noticed that his face was very thin and 
pale, and his eye somewhat sunken. The features, 
however, were cast in a refined mould, and, but for 
their expression, which, when it was not one of pro- 
found melancholy, smacked of disdain, he might 
have been esteemed a sufficiently personable man, of 
about thirty. His hair fell in jetty ringlets over the 
collar and cape of his riding-coat, which, like the 
rest of his dress, was of fine material. His horse 
was a magnificent roadster — one of those for which, 
in days when this manly mode of travel was in vogue, 
no price was considered too high. Pistols in the 
holsters, and a small valise strapped to the back of 
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the saddle^ completed the ordinary equipment of a 
well-to-do traveller of the time. 

' Good-morrow to thee, John the less/ said old 
Purslet to a Quaker youth, who passed and smiled to 
him. 

* Are ye all " ducks '* in this neighbourhood ? ' 
inquired the stranger. 

* If by " ducks ^' thee meanest Friends, hadst 
thee not better say so,' returned Adam Purslet, ' see- 
ing that the term hath not obtained among us ? ' 

The traveller repeated his sepulchral laugh, and 
again inquired, with some impatience, whether a 
forge existed in the neighbourhood. 

Adam replied that there was none nearer than 
Thankerton, at which the stranger croaked a laugh. 

And John the less, who had lingered near, re- 
gretted that Nin Small was not just then at hand, as 
he that restored Dorcas Hodgkin's boiler to a con- 
dition rather better than new, could surely construct 
a horse's temporary shoe. 

^ When would this Tubal Cain return ? ' inquired 
the traveller. 

' If thee hast studied thy Bible only to devise ill- 
fitting names, I have fear of thy condition, friend,' 
said Adam. 

* When, I ask you, will this fellow be back 
hither ? ' repeated the stranger, with a raised voice. 

* We look for him very shortly,' said the lesser 
John. 

' To-day ? ' 
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* In four months/ said John, cheerfully. 

The traveller turned his sunken eyes upon them, 
for a moment, in silence. Then, as suddenly re- 
solved, he said : 

' Good. I'll wait for him.* 

* Thee has more patience than I should have be- 
lieved of thee,' remarked the plain-spoken Adam. 
^Wait four months to have thy poor beast shod 
rather than put him to pain ? I stand rebuked 
before thee.' 

^ The place seems quiet as the grave,' the stranger 
remarked, looking up and down the little street, in 
which no sign of life was visible. * I need repose 
and stillness. Is there any house of entertainment 
or lodging in this — what d'ye call it ? — ^Holyton P ' 

Inn there was none. As for lodging ^Adam 

hesitated, for he knew that Dorcas Hodgkin had 
conceived the idea of accepting an inmate, could 
such be found, in preference to abandoning her much- 
cherished home. Yet something seemed to whisper 
him that the strange, pale pilgrim, who wanted re- 
pose and. stillness, would not prove an eligible tenant. 
Nevertheless, the conscientious Adam could not deny 
that the prettiest cottage in the place stood in need 
of a lodger ; and, as the stranger, noticing his hesi- 
tation, pressed him on the subject, but a few minutes 
elapsed before Mrs Hodgkin had to descend and give 
audience to an unexpected visitor. 

No record of the dialogue was preserved, except- 
ing that the stranger, on learning the proposed rent. 
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produced a bundle of notes, and was with diflSculty 
prevented from paying two years in advance. With 
regard to references, he had observed that, though he 
was not in the habit of carrying about his character 
in his pocket, he would obtain one, by an early post 
from the metropolis, of such a nature as to occasion 
the most poignant regret to the Friends among whom 
he hoped henceforth to sojourn, that he did not ac- 
tually belong to their fraternity. 

Gentle Dorcas Hodgkin thought little of the 
scarcely covert sneer, for, strange to say, the face 
and manner that had so unfavourably impressed 
neighbour Purslet, had, upon her, the precisely op- 
posite effect. She saw, in her intending lodger, a 
man aged before his time by mental and bodily ills 
of no common kind. His soft voice and most melan- 
choly smile conveyed, she thought, an appeal for that 
sympathy only the more precious to haughty natures, 
because it is not sought in words. Even his curious 
hollow laugh exacted pity, for it told of something 
about the chest and limgs which might require more 
than repose and soKtude to set it right. 

Thus it came to pass that the stranger, who an- 
nounced that his name was Lopr^, took up his abode 
at Tabernacle Lodge, and began, without delay, to 
reap opinions of the most auriferous nature from all 
sorts of men. His merit, it must be admitted, was of 
a negative character. He bore himself like a man 
of breeding, and he did no harm. Some baggage, 
including sundry huge brown books secured with 
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brazen clasps, arrived from southwards, and the 
bringer took back Monsieur Lopr^^s horse, to be sold, 
for what he would fetch, at a neighbouring fair. 

Monsieur Lopr^, who was French in nothing but 
his name, turned out, in fact, the pearl of lodgers. 
He gave so Kttle trouble, that Dorcas felt almost dis- 
satisfied. There was no channel of approach by 
which she and Kttle Ruth — ^her mother's active and 
interested ally — could make known to the solitary 
man the sympathy they felt for his evidently failing 
health and broken spirits. He ate little, and drank 
less. A sKce of brown bread and a cup of cream for 
breakfast, an omelette or a couple of rashers of 
farm-bacon for dinner, appeared to be the objects of 
his choice ; but if, for these, a dish of tomtits or a 
stewed squirrel had been substituted, Dorcas felt, 
with a heavy heart, that her lodger would have ac- 
complished his meal with unchanged indifference. 
His time seemed to be about equally divided between 
eager study of his mighty books, and meditative 
wanderings — ^sometimes protracted far into the night 
— among the dense neglected woods that, beginning 
just without the village, clothed the adjacent slopes 
for miles around. 

Some weeks had elapsed in this fashion, when 
Dorcas's interest in her singular guest was increased 
by hearing, as she fancied, sounds of deep distress 
issuing from his chamber. This occurred more and 
more frequently ; and, though it was manifest to the 
listener that every effort was being made by the un- 
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happy man to suppress these tokens of suffering. It 
was equally clear that his anguish, whatever its 
nature, could not be tamed to silence. At such 
times he would move about the room for an hour to- 
gether, until, apparently exhausted, he would sink 
heavily upon the couch, when choking sobs and half- 
articulate ejaculation bore testimony to the tempest 
that continued to rage within. 

On one of these occasions — it was about noon — 
Dorcas was passing his door, when an exclama- 
tion struck her ear, having so much the tone of ac- 
tual corporal suffering, that, acting upon womanly 
impulse, she opened the door and went in. 

Lopre was seated at the table, reading. He had 
one of his great books open before him, over which, 
as she entered, he spread his handkerchief, and ho 
gazed at Dorcas with an air of indifferent question, 
so well and hastily assumed, that, but. for his still 
quivering Kp and the drops that stood upon his 
brow, she might have fancied her ears had been 
deceived. As it was, murmuring an apology, she 
withdrew. 

Euth could not scold her mother; but she did 
hazard the undutiful remark that, had she been in 
that mother's place, she would have ventured more. 

Ruth was a very pretty little damsel of ten, be- 
yond her years in intelligence, and the most precise 
of little puritans. She dressed, and endeavoured to 
demean herself, exactly like her mother. She had 
the self-possession of middle age, and her remarks 
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were often more in harmony with that period of life 
than with her own. She was, perhaps, the only 
creature in the village who had never experienced 
that mysterious feeling, not absolutely unmingled 
with fear, with which Monsieur Lopr^, with his ec- 
centric habits, haughty demeanour, and unspoken 
griefs, was beginning to be viewed. But the child^s 
heart was sorry for the lonely man, and the wistful 
expression of her soft blue eyes, as she occasionally 
ministered to his wants, had attracted the notice of 
the recluse, and perhaps induced him to break his 
habitual silence, and exchange a word or two with 
his Kttle attendant. 

One morning they met upon the stairs : 

* Here's a letter for thee, Augustus,' said Ruth, 
and put it in his hand. 

* You have learned my name, my little maid ? ' 

* " Augustus,'' is on thy letter,' observed Ruth, 
in a tone of gentle reprehension. ' If that be thy 
baptismal name, thou shouldst have told us sooner, 
Augustus. Thou needest not to hide what is fit and 
true.' 

* Are you not a marvellous Kttle atom, to lecture 
an elder thus ? ' said Lopr^, much amused. 

^I have more to say to thee still,' said Ruth, 
calmly. 

* Say on, little grandmother. I hear,' replied the 
lodger, opening his letter with an agitated hand, 

^ I do not like thy ways.' 

* WTiat ? ' exclaimed Lopre, in a tone so fierce, 
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that poor little E-uth turned pale, and began to lose 
heart. But she made an effort, and added : 

^ It — it is — ^for thy own sake, Augustus. Thou 
art not happy, and I fear thou art not in the way to 
he so. Thou hast not once attended thy steeple- 
house — and ' 

^ Steeple-house ! Walk ten miles to hear some 
droning hoohy misquote other idiots' dreams ? ' 

* I would not counsel thee to go for su^h a purpose,^ 
said Ruth, ' hut that thou mightest, peradventure, be 
stirred to prayer. Augustus, thou neglectest that 
exercise. Canst thou say thy catechism ? ' 

' My catechism and thine are different, my pretty 
little saint,^ said Lopr^, with a grin that made his 
cadaverous face more ghastly still. ' But, see, you 
must scold me no more to-day. We are going to be 
busy, for once. Say to your mother that^ I look for 
a friend to dine with me. This letter warns me he 
will he here at six, evening. He is young, and rich, 
and self-indulgent, and will look for a delicate re- 
past. Spare no cost. Here's money.' He put a 
purse of guineas in her hand. ^ For the wine, I will 
take care of that.' 

' Doth the stranger rest here ? ' inquired Ruth. 

* He — rests — yes — no — that is, he will depart late 
to-night,' replied Lopr^, with some confusion of 
manner. 

But Ruth's hospitahle thoughts were now in the as- 
cendant, and, after another word or two of necessary 
directions from Lopr^, she tripped away to her mother. 
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clump of Kttle detached dwellings, nestling in the 
bend of a valley, and holding itself coyly aloof from 
the rest of the world. The highway from Garcosh 
to Thankerton passed within a mile, and, as if sud- 
denly remembering that there was such a place as 
Holyton, shot off a by-road — flinty and forbidding 
enough — ^in search of it. 

Holyton's wants were few, and its one little shop 
went near — with the exception of meat — to supply 
all the essential needs of life. There were no poor in 
the village. At least one-half of the limited popu- 
lation were Quakers. Those who were not of that 
brotherhood were accustomed to walk four long miles 
to their place of worship at Thankerton ; and this 
little Sunday procession — sole link between Holyton 
and the world — afforded to its contented people all 
the excitement they desired. 

There was one exception to this habitual non- in- 
tercourse with the rest of mankind, comprising an 
excitement the quiet folks did not desire — and that 
was the periodical visits of Nin Small, a travelling 
tinker, a man of savage aspect, of colossal size, of 
beUicose propensities, and of temper, when in his 
cups, which can only be compared to that of a bull, 
naturally irritable, exasperated by toothache. Mr 
Small was reported to be of gipsy descent. He had, 
indeed, not attempted to conceal that his ancestors 
had been lords of Little Egypt, imtil expelled by the 
Saracens on account of their Christian faith, which, 
notwithstanding, they seemed somehow to have left 
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behind them. Mr Small's manifest short-comings in 
this particular, not to speak of his unstable temper, 
caused great uneasiness at Holyton ; but the carnal 
aid he afforded — for he was a first-rate and most ex- 
peditious workman — was too valuable to be lost. 
Moreover, he was an embodied news-letter. Great 
was the mass of tidings, six months old, he had to 
relate ; and no sooner was the burly ruffian, with 
his barrow, seen tramping up the little-frequented 
thoroughfare, than it was who should catch him first 
— tired, indeed, and thirsty, but fairly civil, and full 
of news and work. The joy, in fact, at his arrival, 
was only surpassed by that which hailed his de- 
parture ! 

Quaker houses are proverbially neat ; but the 
last, and largest, cottage in the village, where re- 
sided a widow, Dorcas Hodgkin, and her little 
daughter, was both neat and pretty. Hodgkin had 
met with some reverse of fortune, followed quickly 
by his death, leaving his wife and child in circum- 
stances that threatened to compel them to part with 
the home endeared to them by the recoUection of 
many tranquil days. There seemed but one alterna- 
tive, and that Dorcas did not like. But it did not 
matter, for the chance of finding a satisfactory 
lodger, at a place so secluded as Holyton, seemed 
beyond the pale of hope. 

It happened that old Adam Purslet, who inha- 
bited one of the smaller tenements, had crept out 
into his very diminutive garden, and, while pottering 
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among his lettuces, became aware of a horse-tramp, 
and the astounding phenomenon of a stranger pass- 
ing through the village, leading his horse by the 
bridle. 

Casting impatient glances right and left, the 
stranger descried Adam, and, halting, leaned upon 
the paling. 

* Ho, there, old Adam ! ' 

' Thee knowest my name ? ' said the old man, in 
some surprise. 

* I see your occupation, which was Adam's,' re- 
plied the stranger, with a sneer. * Is there never a 
forge at hand ? See how my good horse is lamed by 
your cursed roads.^ 

* Execration will little mend them, friend, and 
may do theeself very grievous hurt,' said Adam. 

The stranger uttered a short hollow laugh. 

Adam noticed that his face was very thin and 
pale, and his eye somewhat sunken. The features, 
however, were cast in a refined mould, and, but for 
their expression, which, when it was not one of pro- 
found melancholy, smacked of disdain, he might 
have been esteemed a sufficiently personable man, of 
about thirty. His hair fell in jetty ringlets over the 
coUar and cape of his riding-coat, which, like the 
rest of his dress, was of fine material. His horse 
was a magnificent roadster — one of those for which, 
in days when this manly mode of travel was in vogue, 
no price was considered too high. Pistols in the 
holsters, and a small valise strapped to the back of 
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ing tokens of most suspiciously sudden conversion. 

It was probably about three montbs after Frank's 
visit, that the appearance of Mnian Small — that 
desired yet dreaded tinker — roused Holyton from its 
accustomed torpor. Having been absent somewhat 
longer than usual, Nin had his hands fiill, and it was 
not till the close of the fourth day, that lie had 
leisure to commence the drunken orgie that, surely as 
day follows night, succeeded his intervals of labour. 

It was customary with the Quaker portion of the 
community, so soon as it was satisfactorily ascer- 
tained that Mr Small was drunk, to withdraw into 
their respective tabernacles or dwellings, and make 
the entrances thereto as secure as possible. But, at 
present, Nin was in a stage so little advanced as to 
be harmless company, and more than one Friend 
lingered round the spot where Mr Small, seated upon 
an inverted bucket — which he preferred to any de- 
scription of chair hitherto in use — amused a knot of 
villagers with news from London. 

He had got through his poKtical budget, and 
come to subjects of a miscellaneous character, in 
which what may be termed court and criminal gossip 
bore a considerable share, and mightily interested the 
listening circle.' It must be confessed that Mr Small 
kept his imagination under no very stem control ; 
and when he found, from the open mouths and eyes 
about him, that he had got hold of a good thing, 
usually went in for what would, in this age, be called 
* sensation.' 
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* Ses the king — God bless'n ' (hats, except those 
of the Friends, removed), *ses he, **I'll niver stand 
it, Charlotte, d'ye mind me ? I won't. He's my 
godson, is George Frank. Bein' a suvverin and a 
godfather, my parlyment shall offer a 'ansum re- 
ward. Twenty Pounds." ' 

^Come, that wom't extravigant, for a lord,' 
growled a bystander. ^ But he never come back ? ' 

^ Never more heerd on,' said Ninian. * He had 
spent all his fortune. But his jewels, his nags, his 

picters, his well, whatever else my lord took 

his pleasures in, they was left, as if he meant to come 
back next day. Five pounds was added to the reward 
(purwidin' he was found murdered) ; and — here's the 
bill — no 'taint — I spiled it wi' a sausage — but it was 
giv' out that, " Whereas the Lord George Francis 
Olliphant had disappeared, aged eighteen, and nobody 
know'd what the devil had become of him, but 
thought that a cruel, barbarous, and detestable mur- 
ther had been committed on his carcase — this here 
reward, exetterer. George Rex." ' 

The recital of this important and authentic docu- 
ment justified a pause and a draught, the former 
short, the latter long, after which Mr Small resumed : 

* He had been heerd by his vally to say he were 
invited to visit an old friend, which' s name he didn't 
mention, and which lived nowheres about. Conse- 
quently, it was thought to be one Captain Gullayne, 
a very nice gentleman indeed, but unlucky at play, 
and had took, it was thought, to the road. The 
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captain, bein' advertised in the Flyin' Postman, 
tellin' him a aunt had died at an adwaaced age, and 
lefb him a legacy, declined to answer — and was ac- 
cordingly described. Fifty guineas reward. He was 

a pale, thin, — a — ^pale — ^a — th ' 

The speaker's voice faltered, and became inar- 
ticulate. His massive jaw dropped, and his great 
eyes seemed glued to some object without the circle. 
It was the face of Lopr^, stern and white as the 
moonlight, exactly fiponting him. 

* Go on, my worthy friend,' he said, quietly, * The 
description. You have it in your pouch.' 

^ 'Tis lost — ^be cursed to it,' said the tinker, sul- 
lenly. But he ceased to fumble in his pocket, and 
suddenly changed his subject and his manner to- 
gether. Swallowing another hasty draug-ht, he rose, 
and, with a powerful kick, sent the bucket spinning 
among the shins of his audience. 

* There's enough of stories ! ' he bellowed ; 'more 
ale, there. HiUoo for a rouse ! ' 

And Mr Small, throwing his gigantic person in- 
to an attitude that might be accepted either as an in- 
vitation to drink or fight, gave notice by this gesture 
that the moment had arrived when the lovers of peace 
and order might gracefully retire. 

Two or three Friends could be seen slipping 
away, like rabbits to their burrows, and even the 
* Tip us a stave, Jehoshaphat ! ' addressed to one of 
them, as he trundled off, failed to arrest that gentle- 
man's flight. Lopr6 had passed on his way, and 
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there remained only two or three rough fellows who 
were accustomed, so long as their means permitted, 
to share the potations of the convivial SmaU. 

Ninian continued to drink and roar, but evinced 
a less sociable disposition than usual, and finally 
staggered away, forbidding his friends to follow. 
But, first, leaning — or, rather, falling — against the 
shoulder of the nearest^ he managed to blurt out the 
question : 

' Where do 'e live ? ' 

* Who live ? ' inquired his friend. 

' Pale face — gellyman ' explained Mr Small. 

The other informed him, adding, however, that 
the party in question was, probably, at this moment, 
in accordance with his well-known habit, rambling in 
the woods. 

Mr Small thrust his friend from him, playfully 
indeed, but so forcibly, that the latter reeled some 
paces and fell, being asked, at the same time, what 
the something he meant by leaning upon him. Small? 
This done, Ninian tacked away in the direction of 
the woods. As he went, his muddled brain wrestled 
with a little sum. 

* Fifty guineas — and t-twenty pounds is — s-sev- 
enty pou — nef mind th'od shill — and fipounmore — 
make hundem — I must have it all — all^ — Stay 
where's 'Scripsion * ? But he had blundered into the 
wood-path, and could no longer see at all. 

Lopr^ had not taken his accustomed way. He 
had gone slowly home. At the gate he found Dorcas, 
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with a pale and anxious expression on her usually 
composed features, watching and Kstening.. The poop 
woman did not attempt to conceal her uneasiness. 
Little E-uth, who was in the habit of going twice a 
week to a farm-house, nearly a mile distant, across an 
angle of the wood, E-uth, who should have returned 
two hours since, had not made her appearance. 

While she was yet speaking, the disturbance 
made by the brawling tinker reached their ears ; and 
a neighbour, who passed, told Dorcas that the ruffian 
had reeled away, mad with drink, towards the woods. 

The mother turned whiter yet — and made a faint 
step in the direction indicated. 

*He is a savage creature, in these seasons of 
drink,' she said : * he might not even respect my 
innocent. I'll ' 

Lopr^ touched her arm. 

'Have no fear. / will seek her,' he said, and 
strode away. 

' Thee will be careful of theeself, too,' cried Dor- 
cas, after him. * Strive not, if thou canst help it, 
lest he prove stronger than thou.' 

Lopr^ turned his face in acknowledgment of this 
discreet counsel ; but his short hollow laugh was the 
only reply. 

Ruth, fearless little messenger, had been delayed 
far beyond her usual time, but, nevertheless, refused 
all escort, and was already half through the darker 
portion of her way, when she became conscious of 
the approach of the drunken giant, who, swaying 
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were often more in harmony with that period of life 
than with her own. She was, perhaps, the only 
creature in the village who had never experienced 
that mysterious feeling, not absolutely unmingled 
with fear, with which Monsieur Lopr^, with his ec- 
centric habits, haughty demeanour, and unspoken 
griefs, was beginning to be viewed. But the child^s 
heart was sorry for the lonely man, and the wistful 
expression of her soft blue eyes, as she occasionally 
ministered to his wants, had attracted the notice of 
the recluse, and perhaps induced him to break his 
habitual silence, and exchange a word or two with 
his little attendant. 

One morning they met upon the stairs : 

* Here's a letter for thee, Augustus,' said Ruth, 
and put it in his hand. 

* You have learned my name, my little maid ? ' 

^ " Augustus,'' is on thy letter,' observed Euth, 
in a tone of gentle reprehension. * K that be thy 
baptismal name, thou shouldst have told us sooner, 
Augustus. Thou needest not to hide what is fit and 
true.' 

* Are you not a marvellous little atom, to lecture 
an elder thus ? ' said Lopr^, much amused. 

^I have more to say to thee stiQ,' said Ruth, 
calmly. 

* Say on, Kttle grandmother. I hear,' replied the 
lodger, opening his letter with an agitated hand, 

' I do not Kke thy ways.' 

^ W7iat ? ' exclaimed Lopre, in a tone so fierce, 
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* I thank thee. The Lord bless thee, Augnstus ! 
But ohy Augustus, he is choking ! Loose thy hand. 
Thou must not slay the violent uncouth man.' 

* Quick, then, child — ^bring water. There's some 
in the ditch behind us,' cried Lopr^, impatiently. 

But the merciless gripe did not relax— no, not 
while Lepra's other hand searched the wretch's 
pocket, and drew out the printed * Description ' — 
until Ruth, with her handkerchief saturated like a 
sponge with water, ran back to his side. Together 
they untied his neckcloth, threw open the rugged 
chest, and sprinkled water on the face and head ; but 
one of them knew full well that ocean itself, and a 
college of doctors to boot, could not restore one gasp 
to Ninian Small. 

*It is drink, not I, that did this — ^the sottish 
hound ! ' said Lopr^, as he rose from his knees, and, 
with Kttle ceremony, pushed the body from the road. 
'Home, now, my little maid. We must report at 
once what has happened.' 

He took the child's hand and led her, tottering 
and horror-stricken, home to the village. 

Great, as may be supposed, was the disturbance 
created by this untoward event, and the proceedings 
of the district coroner in reference to it. Opinions 
were divided as to the actual cause of death, but not 
as to the innocence of Lopr^ of any homicidal inten- 
tion (who was there to say how long and how 
fiercely the death-gripe continued?). Violent pas- 
sion — sudden eflPiision of blood upon the already stupi- 
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fied brain — accidental injury — ^the clubbed wits of a 
sapient twelve, and an admirable conclusion — ^ Ho- 
micide by misadventure/ 

If Dorcas Hodgkin had followed the bent of her 
secret inclination, she would have requested her 
pearl of a lodger, absolved though he was, to seek 
another home. However blameless in intention — 
and something whispered that was not too certain- 
he had slain a man, and Tabernacle Lodge was not 
precisely the city of refuge she could have desired. 
Often did she resolve to speak, and as often did the 
careworn melancholy face appeal to the good woman's 
sympathies, and transform her suggestion that he 
should change his abiding-place, into the expression 
of a hope that he was comfortable where he was. 
Ah ! that she had acted upon the first wholesome 
thought ! 

There was another reason for permitting him to 
remain. Since the tragical affair in the wood, 
Ruth's interest in their lodger had increased tenfold. 
Not for an instant did the little maiden doubt that, 
under Providence, she owed her life to his timely 
interposition ; and how could she repay him better 
than by redoubling her care for his soul P She took 
him firmly in hand, and, if patient listening and in- 
dulgent acquiescence be tokens of conversion, Ruth 
had every reason to be content with her disciple. 
The latter, on his part, seemed to grow ever more 
and more attached to his little friend, and could not 
bear that she should be many hours together out of 
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his sight. He was fond, but never familiar, treating 
her very much as a well-grown child mig^ht treat a 
governess, young in years, but honourable by virtue 
of her office. They occasionally strolled through 
the woods together, and, at the period at which we 
now arrive — ^that is to say, about eight montlis sub- 
sequent to the death of the tinker. Small — ^this had 
grown to be almost a daily custom. 

Lepra's health had declined somewhat rapidly of 
late. What was worse, the tokens of some gnawing 
affliction, bodily or mental, or both, had returned, 
and the sobs and half-stifled ejaculations of the 
sufferer often broke upon the midnight silence of 
Tabernacle Lodge. The only seasons of relief ap- 
peared to be those in which the two singularly as- 
sorted friends lost themselves in the mazes of the 
wood, and the culminating peace was when, seated 
under some old tree, Ruth's sweet voice would dwell 
upon that eternal rest to which her innocent heart 
panted to direct her hearer's. 

A terrible incident suddenly occurred. Little 
Ruth, who had gone out, at noon, on one of her 
farm-house journeys, was brought home, in the arms 
of two labouring men, frightfully injured, un- 
conscious, and plainly dying. The men had found 
her lying, as if asleep, within a few yards of the very 
spot at which Ninian Small had met his violent end. 
The child lay in an easy attitude of rest, her dress 
composed, not a hair disordered, no soil, no scratch, 
no sign of violent usage ; but closer examination re- 
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vealed the evidence of a heavy blow on the back of 
the skull, and a deep puncture in the chest, which 
seemed to have bled internally. 

The mother's shriek, as she realized the fatal 
truth, rang through the house. As it died away, 
the ghastly face of Lopre peered forth from his 
chamber-door, as in inquiry. Dorcas saw him, and 
her frenzy took a different turn. 

' Begone, man of evil ! — man of blood ! ' cried the 
bewildered woman, in her anguish. ' It is thou — 
surely thou — that bring' st this trouble on us. Look, 
look ! Mine innocent ! ' 

Lopr^ made a step forward. 

' I — / 9 What does she mean ? What has hap- 
pened ? Who is — is dead ? * 

' Nobody said she was dead but you,' said one of 
the men, with gruff pity. ' But she was hard struck 
— and such a little one ! ' 

They told him what had happened. 

Lepra's face could not look more corpse-like ; but 
his quivering lips betrayed his emotion, and could 
scarcely enunciate the words : 

' Has she spoken ? ' 

Being answered in the negative, he staggered 
back into his room, and closed the door. 

A silence, almost of the grave, reigned in that 
sorrowful house during several hours. Then a voice, 
almost awfiil in the hush, and the abrupt breaking of 
it, said, at Lepra's door : 

' She has spoken.' 
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' And — then ? * gasped a choking voice within. 

' SJie calhfor thee.* 

Like one walking in a fiightftil dream, Lopre 
came forth and followed Dorcas into Ruth's little 
chamber. The dying child lay with her face 
towards the door, and the large heavy eyes grew 
brighter as he entered. The little hand made a 
feeble gesture, in obedience to which, and a whisper 
to her mother, the latter requested the doctor and 
others who were present to retire, herself accom- 
panying them beyond the door. 

What precisely passed was never ascertained, and 
our narrative can only be framed in harmony with 
the singular surmise hereafter to be mentioned. 

' I rejoice that thou art come. Kneel beside me, 
Augustus, for none but God must hear us now,' said 
Ruth. *I have been wondering why thou didst 
raise thy hand against so weak a thing as I ; one who 
loved thee heartily, Augustus, and ever strove to 
minister to thy welfare, both of body and soul. Was 
I not even entreating thee to meekness and to charity, 
when thou didst rise and use me thus P ' 

Lopr^ only gazed at her, and groaned. 

' There is mercy in thee,' the child continued, 
'else thy wrathful weapons had not failed. Thou 
hast not pierced my heart, Augustus ; but thou hast 
broken it, I shall not die of thy woimds, but of 
thee — of sorrow and fear of thy eternal weal, unless 
thou seest how thou art captive to the power of dark- 
ness, urging thee to deeds of cruelty against thy bet- 
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ter will. I was suffered to be thy help, thy good, thy 
staff and stay, and thou hast cast me suddenly, broken, 
from thy hand. Think of me the more, Augustus, 
when I am gone. Go bum thy lawless, wicked books, 
the traps of Satan to ensnare thy soul — bum them, I 
say ; thy dying teacher bids thee. Add not rebellion 
to witchcraft, the sister-sin, now that fchou art shown 
the truth ; but turn thee quick to the Atoner, that I 
may meet thee there,' 

The heavy eyes rolled upwards, then closed, and 
a lovely smile settled on the gentle face, which had 
not passed away when, some hours later, all that 
pertained to earth of little Buth was dressed for its 
early grave. 

That very strong suspicions should attach to 
Lopre was only to be expected. Although no one 
had seen him return home, it was known that they 
had gone out together, and had been seen walking, 
apart, but conversing with that quiet tenderness that 
had, of late, invariably marked their intercourse. 
One of the men who had brought the child home 
was, for some unexplained reason, so impressed with 
Lepra's guilt that he had, on his own responsibility, 
hurried away to the nearest magistrate and demanded 
his arrest. This, however, occupied some time ; and 
it was very midnight, or rather early morning, when 
those charged with the warrant reached Tabernacle 
Lodge. 

During this period Lopr^ had remained secluded 
in his chamber, and was often heard moving busily 
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about, as if preparing for departure. The door was 
therefore watched ; but he made no attempt to escape, 
and, on the arrival of the constables, it was thought 
advisable to defer his capture till dawn, especially as 
the blinds* permitted an occasional glimpse of their 
intended prisoner, and a strong hght in the room 
confirmed the suspicion that he was merely destroy- 
ing papers. 

With the first streak of day, the watchers — ^not 
without caution — approached his door. Before they 
could summon him, Lopr6 stood before them, holding 
forth his hands as though to receive the handcuff. 
Disordered, haggard, yet with eyes ablaze with in- 
sane fire, his spectral aspect almost daunted the 
stout thief-catchers. But the war was all vrithin. 
He was quiet — totally dumb — and exhibited no out- 
ward sign of emotion, but once, when, on the way to 
the gate, he was suddenly asked if certain dark-red 
stains on his sleeve were the blood of the murdered 
child. 

In this mute, half-conscious condition the un- 
happy man remained for a week, growing weaker 
and weaker, until all idea of subjecting him to an 
examination was necessarily abandoned. On the 
ninth morning of his imprisonment, the watchers in 
his cell made this report : 

About midnight, Lopr^, who, though always pre- 
serving silence, had been unusually restless, tossing 
on his truckle-bed, and breathing hard, sank into a 
torpor. This had lasted about half an hour, when a 
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sudden sound and movement startled the custodian 
then on duty. The prisoner had risen to a sitting 
posture, his eyes staring wild, his hand grasping the 
air. He was trying to speak, and he did get out 
some words, but they were ^ nothing, no meaning, as 
I could see,' said the watcher. Pressed on this point, 
he explained that the words, ' so^s he could remem- 
ber,* was only this : 

' My little saint ! My saint ! ^ 

That, having uttered these meaningless words, he 
dropped suddenly back, and seemed to sleep. At 
daybreak, observing that he remained still in the 
same position, very quiet, they went to examine their 
prisoner, and found he had expired. 

Two incidents succeeded L(^r6's death — the ar- 
rival of a London constable, who identified the body 
as that of the once-renowned gamester and debauchee. 
Captain GuUayne; and, secondly, the discovery of 
the remains of Lord George Francis Olliphant, which, 
with skull fractured and a ball through the breast, 
had been buried in the wood. 

And wherefore these apparently motiveless crimes? 
Shall we refer them, without comment, to the great 
assize, where secrets cannot live ? Or can we accept 
the idea suggested by a writer of the day, and 
founded upon some scorched pages of one of the 
volumes Lopr^, or Gullayne, had sought to destroy, 
namely, that the study of certain treatises, now hap- 
pily obsolete, concerning occult philosophy and the 
'black art,' acting upon a brain half-maddened by 
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every species of excess, had beguiled the unhappy 
student into the belief that he had embraced the ser- 
vice of the powers of evil, and must blindly work 
their will P 
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